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VIEWS  IN  SCOTI^ANp.  » 

Namier  7enti,  '• 

Alloa  Heotit  ia  CUckmtnaaBAiire. 

The  tower  and  lands  of  Alloa  trere  czcbang^d  by  David  11.  king 
of  Scots,  anno  i  ^65,  with  Tiiomai  Lord  Erikine,  for  the  lands  and 
cllate  of  Strathgaitney  in  Perthlhire  ;  and  fince  that  time  the  caille 
of  Alloa  has  been  the  favourite  rebdence  of  the  family  of  Mar. 

The  fituation  is  uncommonly  beantiful,  and  too  well  known  to  require  a 
particular  defeription  in  this  place.  The  gardens  at  Alloa  were  the  firft  that 
were  laid  out  on  a  great  fcale  in  Scotland;  and  with  the  advice  of  le  Nautre 
I  were  indebted  to  the  tafle  of  John  the  late  Earl  of  Mar,  who  began  to  plant 
them  in  the  year  1 706.  They  contain  about  forty  acres,  and  would  have 
exhibited  to  the  fallidious  Dr  Johnfon,  had  he  travelled  that  way,  as  fine 
timber  of  fourfeorr  years  growth  as  his  favourite  England  can  produce. 
There  arc  poplars  of  that  age  already  more  than  thirteen  feet  in  circumfe* 
rcncc,  beeches  in  great  numbers  above  three  feet  in  diameter,  a  row  of  noble 
horfe-chefnuts  of  the  fame  magnitude,  a  row  of  elms  ten  feet  in  circumfe* 
rence  by  the  average.  Oriental  planes;  limes,  hornbeams,  and  afh  trees  of 
the  fame  dimeufions  ;  and  on  the  29th  of  January  1773,  there  were  blown 
down  two  very  large  acacias,  which  were  attempted  to  be  fet  up  again,  bu( 
were  injured  by  the  fall.' 

The  tower  of  Alloa  is  eighty-nine  feet  in  height,  with  walls  of  eleven 
feet  in  thicknefs ;  apd  was  built  in  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

In  this  rebdence  of  the  family  of  Erfkine  many  of  onf  Scottifh  princes 
received  their  education,  having  been  for  more  than  two  centuries  the  wards 
of  the  Lords  Erflcinc  and  Eajn^  of  Mar,  who  held  generally  the  cadic  of 
Stirling,  and  frequently  the  three  principal  foitrefles  of  the  kingdom,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Stirling,  and  Dunbarton.  .The  bft  heir  of  the  Scottilh  monarchy 
who  was  nurtured  there,  was  Heqiy  Prince  of  Wales ;  whofe  cradle,  golf- 
clubs,  and  other  infantine  and  youthful  remains,  are  preferved  by  the  heir  of 
the  Earls  of  Mar,  in  remembrance  of  that  fpirited  and  promibng  Prince;  of 
whom  Dr  Birch  has  preferved  fevcral  anecdotes,  couneAed  with  the  Erikinea 
and  his  refidence  at  Alloa. 

Among  other  remains  of  antiquitj  preferved  at  Alloa,  in  remembrance  of 
the  confidence  and  affeflion  which  iubfifted  always  betwixt  the  Stuarts  and 
the  Erikines,  is  the  private  fignet  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  which  (he  gave 
to  the  Regent  Mar,  after  (he  way  obliged  by  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  to  de- 
fift  from  wearing  the  arms  of  England  in  the  firft  quarter. 

The  child’s  chair  of  James  VL  her  fon ;  and  the  feftive  chair  of  Thomas 
Lord  Erfkine  the  fecond  liarl  of  Mar  of  the  name,  with  the  fathionable 
^  grace  carved  on  it,  So/i  Dee  Honor  tif  Gloria. 

In  the  houfie,  which  is  now  modernifed,  and  a  very  good  one,  there  arc 
fome  excellent  portraits,  particularly  the  fitmily  of  Villicrs  Duke  of  Buck- 
inghaan,  five  figures,  fuH  length,  by  Vandyke. 

Lucy  Harrington  Counteis  of  Bedford  fiiU  length,  by  Cornelius  Janfen. 
Treafurer  Mar,  by  ditto. 

Earl  of  Mar,  by  Trevifano,  17*9.  ‘  •* 

The  Earl  of  Angus  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ahnaaza,  and  fome  others. 
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iCS  Drinkwatcr’s  Account  of  the  Burning 

It  is  rmarkaSIe,  that  plans  of  the  bridges  in  Edinburgh  and  the  New 
Town  were  found  iir  the  portfeuille  of  the  late  Earl  of  Mar;  whofetafte  in 
archite^ure  is  fufficiently  known  by  his  patronage  of  Gibbs,  and  other  re¬ 
cords  of  taile  and  difccrnment. 


Account  of  the  Burning  of  the  Spani/h  Floating  Batteries  at  Gibraltar.  By 
'  Captain  J.  Drinkwater. 


TO  gentlemen  of  the  military  pro- 
felHon,  Captain  Drinkwater’s 
minute  detail  of  the  exttaordinary 
fiege  of  Gibraltar  {Juft  puhlijhed), 
cannot  fail  of  being  highly  ufeful 
and  interclliiig  ;  to  other  readers  a 
geat  part  of  it  will  perhaps  appear 
tedious  But  we  hope  the  following 
account  of  the  tranfa6lions  of  the 
J2th  and  i  tth  September  1782  will 
be  acceptable  to  all. 

‘  Nothing  now  occurred  till  the 
morning  of  the  12th:  the  firing 
of  the  enemy  continued  to  be  fup- 
ported  at  the  average  of  four  thou- 
land  rounds  in  the  twenty- four  hours: 
About  eight  o’clock,  reports  were 
received  from  Europa  guard,  that  a 
large  fleet  had  appeared  from  the 
"wellward.  'I'he  wind  was  brifie,  and 
we  had  fcarcely  time  to  form  any 
conjcdlurcs  concerning  them,  ere 
they  approached  the  bay  ;  and  pro¬ 
ved  to  be  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain,  confiding  of  fc- 
ven  three-deckers  and  thirty  one 
(hips  of  two  decks,  w’ith  three  fri¬ 
gates,  and  a  number  of  ;cebeques, 
bomb-ketches,  and  hofpital-fliips ; 
the  w’hole  under  the  command  of  ten 
admirals,  and  a  broad  pendant.  In 
the  afternoon  they  were  all  at  anchor 
between  the  Orange- grove  and  Al- 
geziras. 

‘  This  great  accumulation  of  force 
could  not  fail  to  furprife,  if  not  a- 
larm,  the  gairifon.  It  appeared  as  if 
they  meant,  previous  to  tlleir  final 
efforts,  to  ftrike,  if  poflible,  a  terror 
through  their  opponents,  by  difplay- 
ing  before  us  more  poweii^ul  arma¬ 


ment  than  had  probably  ever  been 
brought  againfl  any  fortrefs.  Forty- 
feven  fail  of  the  line,  including  three 
inferior  two-deckers  ;  ten  battering- 
fhips,  deemed  perfeft  in  defign,  and 
efteemed  invincible,  carrying  two 
hundred  and  twelve  guns ;  innu- 
meiable  frigates,  xeheques,  bomb- 
ketches,  cutters,  gun  and  mortar 
boats,  and  fmall  craft  for  difembark- 
ing  men  ;  thefe  were  affemblcd  in 
the  bay.  On  the  land-fide  were  moft 
flupendous  and  llrong  batteries  and 
works,  mounting  two  hundred  pieces 
of  heavy  ordnance,  and  protefted  by 
an  army  of  near  forty  thoufand  men, 
commanded  by  a  victorious  and  ac¬ 
tive  general,  of  the  higheft  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  animated  with  the  imme¬ 
diate  prefence  of  two  princes  of  the 
royal  blood  of  France,  with  other 
dignified  perfonages,  and  many  of 
their  own  nobility.  Such  a  naval  and 
military  fpeCtacle  moft  certainly  is 
not  to  be  equalled  in  the  annals  of 
war.  From  fuch  a  combination  of 
power,  and  favourable  concurrent 
circumftances,  it  was  natural  enough 
that  the  nation  fhould  anticipate  the 
moft  glorious  confequences.  Indeed 
their  confidence  in  the  effeft  to  be 
produced  by  the  battering-fhips  pafs- 
ed  all  bounds  ;  and  in  the  enthufiafin 
excited  by  the  magnitude  of  their 
preparations,  it  was  thought  highly 
criminal  even  to  whifper  a  doubt  of 
the  fuccefs. 

‘In  drawing  thefe  flattering  con; 
clufions,  the  enemy,  however,  feem- 
ed  entirely  to  have  overlooked  the 
nature  of  that  force  which  was  op- 
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pofcd  to  them  ;  for  though  the  gar- 
rifon  fcarcely  confifttd  of  more  than 
feven  thoufand  cfFedive  men,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  marine  brigade,  they  forgot 
that  they  were  now  veterans  in  this 
fcTvice,  had  been  a  long  time  habi¬ 
tuated  to  the  effefts  of  artillery,  and 
were  prepared  by  degrees  for  the  ar¬ 
duous  conflict  that  awaited  them.  We 
were,  at  the  fame  time,  commanded 
by  OFFictas  of  approved  courage, 
prudence,  and  activity ;  eminent  for 
all  the  accomplifhments  of  their  pro- 
feflion,  and  in  whom  we  had  un¬ 
bounded  confidence.  Onr  fplilts  too 
were  not  a  little  elevated  by  the  fuc- 
cefs  attending  the  recent  practice  of 
firing  red-hot  fhot ;  which,  in  this 
attack,  we  hoped,  w'ould  enable  us 
to  bring  our  labours  to  a  period,  and 
relieve  us  from  the  tedious  cruelty  of 
a  vexatious  blockade. 

‘  The  enemy’s  cannonade  was  con¬ 
tinued  almoll  on  the  fame  fcalc  as 
the  preceding  days  during  the  night 
of  the  twelfth.  The  next  morning 
we  obferved  the  combined  fleet  had 
made  fomc  new  arrangements  in  their 
pofition  or  moorings ;  and  that  the 
remaining  two  battering  (hips  had 
joined  the  others  at  the  Orange- 
grove,  where  their  whole  force  feem- 
ed  to  be  alTcmbled.  About  a  quarter 
before  feven  o’clock,  fomc  motions 
were  obferved  amongll  their  (hip¬ 
ping  ;  and  foon  after,  the  battering- 
(hips  got  under  way,  with  a  gentle 
breeze  from  the  north- weft,  (landing 
to  the  fouthward  to  clear  the  men  of 
war ;  and  were  attended  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  boats.  As  our  navy  were  con- 
(lantly  of  opinion  that  the  (hips 
would  be  brought  before  the  garrifon 
iu  the  night,  few  fufpefted  that  the 
prefent  manoeuvres  were  preparatory 
to  their  finally  entering  on  the  inte- 
refting  eiiterprife  ;  but  obferving  a 
crowd'  of  fpetflators  on  the  beach 
near  Point  Mala,  and  upon  the 
neighbouring  eminences,  and  the 
(hips  edging  down,  towards  the  gar- 
tifon,  the  governor  thought  it  would 


be  imprudent  any  longer  to  doubt  it. 
The  town-batteries  were  accordingly 
manned,  and  the  grates  and  fur¬ 
naces  for  heating  (hot  ordered  to  be 
lighted. 

‘  Thus  prepared  for  their  recep¬ 
tion,  we  had  leifure  to  notice  the 
enemy’s  evolutions.  The  ten  bat¬ 
tering- (hips,  after  leaving  the  men  of 
war,  -MDre  to  the  north  ;  and  a  little 
pall  nine  o’clock,  bore  down  in  ad¬ 
mirable  order  for  their  fcvcral  fta- 
tlons ;  the  admiral  in  a  two  decker, 
mooring  about  nine  hundred  yards  off 
the  King’s  baftion  ;  the  others  fuc- 
cillively  taking  their  places  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  flag-fhip  in  a 
maftcrly  manner  ;  the  moil  diftant 
being  about  eleven  or  twelve  hundred 
yards  from  the  garrifon.  Our  artillery 
allowed  the  enemy  every  reafonable 
advantage,  in  permitting  them  with¬ 
out  molcttation  to  choofe  their  di- 
dance;  butasfoonas  thefiriKhlpdroD'^ 
ped  her  anchors,  which  was  about  a 
quarter  before  ten  o’clock,  thatinllaiTt 
ourfiringcommenced.  The  enemy  were 
completely  moored  in  little  more  than 
ten  minutes.  The  cannonade  then 
became  in  a  high  degree  tremendous. 
The  (bowers  of  (hot  and  (hells  which 
were  direfted  from  their  land-bat¬ 
teries,  the  battering-ihips,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  from  the  various 
works  of  the  garrifon,  exhibited  a 
feene  of  which  perhaps  neither  tlie 
pen  nor  the  pencil  can  furniih  a  com¬ 
petent  Idea.  It  Is  fufficient  to  fay, 
that  four  hundred  pieces  of  the  hea- 
vieil  artillery  were  playing  at  the 
fame  moment :  an  inllance  which  has 
fcarcely  occurred  in  any  fiegc  fince 
the  invention  of  thofe  wonderful  en¬ 
gines  of  deftruCliun. 

‘  After  fome  hours  cannonade,  the 
battering  (hips  were  found  to  be  no 
lefs  formidable  than  they  had  been 
reprofented.  Our  heavietl  (hells  of¬ 
ten  rebounded  from  their  tops,  whilli 
the  thirty- two  pound  (hot  feemed 
incapable  of  making  any  vilible  im- 
preffton  upon  their  hulls.  Frequently 
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wc  flattered  ourfelvet  they  were  on 
fire  ;  but  no  foencr  did  the  fmoke 
appear,  than,  with  the  moll  perfe- 
wring  intrepidity,  incn  were  obfer- 
red  applying  water  from  their  engine! 
within  to  ihofe  places  whence  the* 
(moke  ilTued.  Thcfe  citciimflanceii, 
with  the  prodigious  cannonade  trhich 
they  maintained,  gave  us  rcafon  to 
imagine  that  the  attack  would  nut 
be  fo  foon  decided,  as,  from  our  re« 
cent  fuccefs  againlt  their  land>batte* 
rics,  we  had  fondly  expeelcd.  Even 
the  artillery  themfelves,  at  this  pe> 
viod,  had  their  doubts  of  tha  ef- 
fed  of  the  red-hot  fhot,  which  be¬ 
gan  to  be  ufed  about  twelve,  but 
were  not  general  till  between  one 
and  two  o'clock.  The  enemy’s  can¬ 
non  at  the  commencement  were  too 
much  elevated  ;  but  aboni  norm  their 
firing  was  powerful  and  well-direc¬ 
ted.  Our  cafuals  then  became  nu¬ 
merous  ;  particularly  on  thofc  batte¬ 
ries  that  were  north  of  the  King’s  ba- 
ftion,  which  were  warmly  annoyed 
by  the  cnemy^  /anUmg  and  reverfe 
fire  from  the  land.  Though  fo  vesa- 
tioufly  annoyed  from  thellthmus,  our 
artillery  totally  difregtrded  their  op¬ 
ponents  in  that  quarter,  dirediiig 
their  foie  attention  to  the  battering- 
Ihips }  the  furious  and  fpirited  oppo- 
fition  of  which  ferved  to  excite  our 
people  to  more  animated  exertions. 
A  fire,  more  tremendous  if  poffihle 
than  ever,  was  therefore  direded  from 
the  garrifon.  IncclTant  ihowers  of 
hut  bails,  carcaffes  and  (hells  of  e- 
very  (pecies,  flew  from  all  quarters  ; 
and  as  the  mails  of  feveral  of  the 
ihips  were  (hot  away,  and  the  rigging 
of  all  in  great  confufion,  our  hopes 
of  a  favourable  and  fpcedy  decidon 
began  to  revive. 

‘  About  noan,  the  mortar  boats 
and  bomb  ketches  attempted  to  fe¬ 
cund  the  attack  from  the  Ihips  )  but 
the  wind  having  changed  tothc  fouth- 
weft,  and  blowing  a  fmart  breeee^ 
with  a  heavy  fwcll,  they  wert  pre¬ 


vented  from  taking  a  part  in  tha  ae, 
tion.  The  fame  rcafon  alfo  hindered 
our  gpii>-boats  from  flanking  the  bat¬ 
tering- (hips  from  the  fouthward.  A 
view  of  the  attack  at  this  period  is 
annexed.  'Fhe  drawing  was  copied 
from  a  (ketch  taken  by  an  ingenious 
officer  of  the  i  ath  regiment}  whobe- 
ing  quartered  at  the  fouthward,  had 
an  opportunity  of  embracing  this  in- 
tereiling  peri^. 

‘  For  fume  hours  the  attack  and 
defence  were  fo  equally  well  fupport- 
cd,  as  fcarcely  to  admit  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  fuperiority  in  the  cannonade 
on  either  fide.  The  wonderful  con- 
ftruAion  of  the  Ihips  feemed  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  powers  of  the  hea- 
vieil  ordnance.  In  the  afternoon, 
however,  the  face  of  things  began  to 
change  confiderably.  The  fmoke 
which  had  been  obferved  to  iiTue  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  flag-(hip  ap¬ 
peared  to  prevail,  nntwithflandio|^ 
the  conllant  application  of  water; 
and  the  admiral’s  fecond  was  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  in  the  fame  condition. 
Confufion  was  now  apparent  on  board 
feveral  of  the  velTels  ;  and  by  the  e- 
vening  their  cannonade  was  confide- 
rably  abated.  About  feven  or  eight 
it  almoft  totally  ceafed,  excepting 
from  one  or  two  (hips  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  which,  from  their  dillance,  had 
fuffered  very  little  injury. 

*  When  theif  firing  l^gan  to  (lac- 
ken,  various  fignah  were  made  from 
the  foutliermoA  (hips  ;  and,  as  the 
evening  advanced,  many  rockets  were 
thrown  up,  to  inform  their  friends 
(as  we  afterwards  learned)  of  their 
extreme  danger  and  ditlrels.  Thefe 
fignals  were  imn^iately  anfwered, 
and  feveral  boats  were  fecn  to  row 
round  the  dibbled  (hips.  Our  ar¬ 
tillery,  at  this  period,  mull  have 
ca ufed  dreadful  havock  amongfllhem. 
An  indillinft  clamour,  with  lament^ 
able  cries  and  groans,  proceeded  (du¬ 
ring  the  (hurt  intervals  of  ceifatton) 
from  all  quarters and  a  little  before 


»f  tb*  i^nijh  Floating  BatUrkil 


■ttdiHght  t  wreck  flotted  iil»  upon 
^kh  were  twelve  men,  who  oriy, 
•Ut  of  threefcort  which  were  on  board 
their  launch,  had  efcaped.  Thefe 


*  Brigadier  Curtig,  who  waa  en* 
camped  with  his  brigade  at  £uropa« 
being  informed  that  the  enemy’s 
(hips  were  in  flames,  and  that  the 


ciftumftances  convinced  ut  that  we  calinnefs  of  the  Tea  would  permit  hit 
had  gained  an  advantage  over  the  gun 'boats  to  act,  marched,  about 
enemy  ;  yet  we  did  not  conceive  that  three  o’clock,  with  a  detachment  to 
the  viAoiy  had  been  fo  complete  as  the  New  Mule  ;  and  drawing  up  his 


the  fucceeding  morning  evinced.  Our 
firing  Was  therefore  continued,  tho’ 
with  Icb  vivacity  :  but  as  the  artil* 
lery,  from  fuch  a  hard-fought  day. 


boats  in  fuch  manner  as  to  flank  the 
battering  (hips,  compelled  their  boats 
to  abandon  them.  As  the  day  ap^ 
pruadied,  and  the  garrifon-lire  a- 


eapofed  to  the  intenfe  heat  of  a  warm  bated,  the  brigadier  advanced,  and 
fun,  in  addition  to  the  harralfing  du-  captured  two  launches-  Thefe  boats 
tics  of  the  preceding  night,  were  attempted  to  efcape  ;  but  a  (hot  kilU 
Auch  fatigued,  and  as  it  was  impof*,  ing  and  wounding  feveral  men  on 


fible  to  fsrefee  what  new  objects 
wight  demand  their  fervice  the  fol* 
Wing  day,  the  governot,  when  the 
cAcihy’tflre  abated,  permitted,  about 


board  one  of  them,  they  fnrrendcrcd^ 
and  UTre  condiicled  to  Ragged-ftaif. 
The  brigadier  being  informed  by  the 
prifuners,  that  many  men  were  thro' 


fis  in  the  evening,  the  ms^ority  of  neceflity  left  by  their  fnendt  on  board 


flte  officers  and  men  to  be  relieved  by 
t  pkquet  of  a  hundred  men  from  the 
Wine  brigade,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  Trentham  ;  and  offi- 


thc  fhips,  he  gcneruufly  determined 
to  refeue  them  from  the  inevitad^le 
death  which  feemed  to  impend.  Some 
of  thefe  infatuated  wretches,  how> 


and  non-commiffioned  officers  of  ever,  (it  is  faid )  refufed  at  Erft  the 
the  artillery,  were  Rationed  on  the  deliverance  which'  was  tendered  to 


fiiffirent  batteriea,  to  direct  the  fail- 
ors  in  the  mode  of  firing  the  hot  (hot. 

About  nn  hour  niter  midnight, 
the  battcring-fliip  which  had  fufferrd 


them,  preferring  the  chance  of  that 
death  which  appeared  inevitable  to 
being  put  to  the  fwurd  ;  which  they 
had  been  perfuaded  would  be  the 


the  greateft  injury,  and  which  had  cnnfequence  if  they  fubmitted  to  the 
been  ft  equently  on  fire  the  preceding  garrifun.  Being  left,  however,  fome 
day,  was  completely  in  flames ;  and  moments  to  the  horrors  of  their  fate« 
by  two  o’clock  (he  appeared  as  one  they  beckoned  the  boats  to  returnv 
continued  blaee  from,  item  to  ilern.  and  refigned  themlcivcs  to  the  cle- 
The  (hip  to  the  fouthward  was  alfo  mcncy  of  their  conquerors. 


on  fire,  but  did  not  burn  with  fo 
mneh  rapidity.  The  light  thrown 
out  oa  ^1  fidts  by  the  flames  en* 


‘  Whilll  tlie  navy  were  thus  hu¬ 
manely  relieving  their  diilrcfTcd  <- 
nemy,  the  flames  reached  the  ma- 


id>led  the  artillery  to  point  the  guns  gazine  of  one  of  the  battering-fhips 
with  the  utmoft  preci^n,  whilil  the  to  the  north-ward,  which  blew  up 
rock  and  neighbouring  objcAs  were  about  five  o’clock  with  a  dreadful  ex- 
bighly  illuminated  {  forming,  with  plofion.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour 


the  condant  flaflies  of  oUr  cannon,  a 
mingled  feene  of  fublimity  and  ter- 


following,  another,  in  the  centre  of 
the  line,  met  with  a  fimilar  fate. 


Tor.  Between  three  and  four  o’clock  The  wreck  from,  the  latter  fpread  to 
fix  other  of  the  battering-fhips  in-  a  vafl  extent,  and  involved  our  gun- 


dicated  the  efficacy  of  red-hot  (hot ; 

the  approaching  day  nc<w  pro- 
mifed  us  one  of  the  completed  defea- 
ive  Tidorict  oa  record* 


boat|,in  the  molb  imminent  danger. 
One  was  funk,  but  the  crew  were  fa- 
ved.  A  hole  was  forced  through  the 
bottom  of  the  brigadier’s  boat,  his 


*  7  *  Staining  of  the  Floating  Batteries  '. 


coxfwain  killed,  and  the  ftrokcfman 
wounded  ;  and  for  fotne  time  they 
were  obfcurcd  in  the  cloud  of  fmokc. 
After  this  very  fortunate  efcapc,  it 
was  deemed  prudent  to  withdraw  to* 
wards  the  garriton,  to  avoid  the  pc* 
ril  arifing  from  the  blowing  up  of  the 
remaining  fhips.  The  brigadier, 
however,  vifited  two  other  ihips  in 
heirs  turn,  and  landed  nine  officers, 
two  prieits,  and  three  hundred  and 
thirty-four  private  foldiers  and  fea* 
men,  all  Spaniards ;  which,  with  one 
officer  and  eleven  Frenchmen,  who 
had  floated  in  the  preceding  even¬ 
ing,  made  the  total  number  laved  a* 
mount  to  three  hundred  and  fifty* 
feven.  Many  of  the  prifoners  were 
fevercly,  and  fome  of  them  dread¬ 
fully,  wounded.  They  were  inftantly, 
on  being  brought  on  fliore,  conveyed 
to  our  hofpital,  and  every  remedy 
adminiftered  neccifary  for  their  dif¬ 
ferent  cafes. 

.  <  During  the  time  that  the  ma¬ 
rine  brigade  were  encountering  every 
danger  in  their  endeavours  to  fave  an 
enemy  from  perifhing,  the  batteries 
on  the  ifthmus  (which  ceafed  the  pre¬ 
ceding  evening,  mod  likely  for  want 
of  ammunition,  and  which  had  open¬ 
ed  again  upon  the  garrifon  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourteenth)  main¬ 
tained  a  warm  fire  upon  the  town, 
which  killed  and  wounded  fcveral 
men  ;  and  three  or  four  ftiells  burft 
in  the  air,  over  the  place  where  their 
countrymen  were  landed.  I'his  un¬ 
generous  proceeding  could  not  efcape 
the  obfervation  of  the  fpe&ators  in 
their  camp ;  and  orders  probably 
were  fent  to  the  lines  for  the  batteries 
to  ceafe,  as  they  were  filent  about  ten 
o’clock. 

‘  Notwithflanding  the  efforts  of 
the  marine  brigade  in  relieving  the 


terrified  viAims  from  the  burning 
fhips,  feveral  unfortunate  men  could 
not  be  removed.  The  feene  at  this 
time  exhibited  -  was  as  affedling  u 
that  which  had  been  prefented  in  the 
ad  of  hoilility  had  been  terrible  and 
tremendous.  Men  crying  from  a- 
midil  the  flames  for  pity  and  ailift- 
ance ;  others,  on  board  thofe  fhips 
where  the  fire  had  made  little  pro- 
grefs,  imploring  relief  with  the  moft 
expreffive  geflures  and  figns  of.de- 
fpair;  whilfl  feveral,  equally  expofed 
to  the  dangers  of  the  oppofite  ele¬ 
ment,  trufled  themfelves  on  various 
parts  of  the  wreck  to  the  chance  of 
paddling  to  the  (hoie.  A  felucca  be¬ 
longing  to  the  enemy  approached 
from  the  Orange-grove,  probably 
with  the  intention  of  relieving  thek 
fortunate  perfons ;  but,  jealous  of 
her  motives,  the  garrifon  fufpecled 
that  fhe  came  to  fet  fire  to  one  of 
the  battering  fhips  which  appeared 
little  injured,  and  obliged  her  to  re¬ 
tire.  Of  the  fix  fhips  which  were  ftill 
in  flames,  three  blew  up  before  eleven 
o’clock  ;  the  other  three  burnt  to  the 
water’s  edge,  the  magazines  being 
wetted  by  the  enemy  before  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  quitted  the  fhips.  'Fhe 
admiral’s  flag  was  on  board  one  of 
the  latter,  and  was  con  fumed  with 
the  veffel.  The  remaining  two  bat- 
tenng- fhips,  we  flattered  ourfelves, 
might  be  faved  as  glorious  trophies 
of  our  fuccefs  ;  but  one  of  them 
unexpeSedly  burll  oot  into  flames, 
and  in  a  fhort  time  blew  up  with  a 
terrible  report ;  and  Captain  Gibfon 
reprefenting  it  as  imprad\icablc  to 
preferve  the  other,  it  was  burnt  in 
the  afternoon  under  his  dlrc^ions. 
Thus  the  navy  put  a  finifhing  hand 
to  this  fignal  dcfcnllve  victory.’ 

;;  j  1 
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Lift  of  the  Lords  ^Session  at  the  Revolution,  nvith  the  Succefors  of  each 
donun  to  the  prefent  Time,  and  the  Dates  of  their  aippoinUnent. 


Presidents. 

Nov.  1.  1689.  Sir  James  Dalrymple  of  Stair, 

June  7.  1698.  Sir  Hew  Dalr^'mple  of  North  Berwick, 
June  21.  1737.  Duncan  Forbes  of  Ciillodcn, 

Sep.  10.  1748.  Robert  Dundas  of  Arnillon, 

Feb.  2.  1754-  Robert  Craigic  of  Glendoick,  . 

June  14.  1760.  Robert  Dundas  of  Arniilon. 

•  Ordinary  Lords. 

Nov.  I.  1689.  Sir  John  Baird  of  Newbyth, 

Feb.  17.  1699.  Sir  John  Maxwell  of  Pollock,  . 

Nov.  3.  1732.  Patrick  Grant  of  Elchies, 

Nov.  14.  1754.  William  Grant  of  Prellongrange, 

July  4.  1764.  Robert  Bruce  of  Kcnnet,  died  1 785. 

V  acant. 

Nov.  I.  1689.  Alexander  Swinton  of  Merfington, 

July  25.  1701.  Robert  Stewart  of  Tillicultry,  rejigned, 
June  7.  1 709.  Dougal  Stewart  of  Blairhall, 

Nov.  8.  1712.  James  Hamilton  of  Pencaitland, 

July  I.  1729.  John  Pringle  of  Hainlng, 

Nov.  28.  1754.  Thomas  Hay  of  Huntington,  . 

July  24.  1755.  P.  Wedderburn  of  Chellerhall, 

Dec.  18.  1756.  George  Brown  of  Coaliloun,  . 

Dec.  13.  1776.  Robert  Macquecn  of  Braxfield, 

Nov.  1.  1689.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Aberuchill, 

Nov.  7.  1704.  Sir  A.  Campbell  of  Cefnock,  refigned, 
^v.  23.  1714.  Sir  Andrew  Home  of  Kimmerghame, 
June  5.  1730.  Alexander  Frazer  of  Strichen, 

March  10.  1775.  Alexander  Lockhart  of  Covington, 
Dec.  21.  1782.  John  Swinton  of  Swinton. 

Nov.  I.  1689.  James  Murray  of  Philiphangh,  . 

June  10.  1709.  Sir  Francis  Grant  of  Cullen,  . 

June  4.  1726.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of  Minto, 

June  14.  1766.  Thomas  Miller  of  Barlkimming. 

Nov.  1.  1689.  James  Dundas  of  Arnifton, 

Dec.  29.  1726.  Hew  Dalrymple  of  Drummore, 

July  31.  1755.  George  Carre  of  Nilbet, 

March  6.  1766.  Sir  David  Dalrymple  of  Hailes. 

Nov.  I.  16S9.  John  Hamilton  of  Hallcraig, 

July  23.  1705.  Sir  Alexander  Ogilvie  of  Forglen, 

June  10.  1727.  Patrick  Campbell  of  Monzie, 

Feb.  6.  1752.  Henry  Home  of  Kaimes, 

March’6.  .1783.  Alex.  Murray  of  Henderland. 
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SucceJJion  of  the  Lords  of  Sejfon, 

Nov.  1.1689.  l^avid  Hume  of  CroflVig,  .  .  : 

June  7.  1707.  John  Murray  of  Bowhfll,  .  .  , 

June  5.  1714.  James  Elphihfton  of  Coupar  (Lord  Balmerino), 
JDec.  19.  1746.  Patrick  Boyle  of  Shcwalton, 

June  18.  1761.  James  Eilkine  of  Barjarg. 

Nov  I.  1689.  SIrJ.  Maitland  of  Ravelrig  (Earl  of  Lauderdale), 
Nov.  8.  1710.  David  Erlkine  of  Dun,  rcftgned^ 

Feb.  15.  1754.  Alex.  Bofwcll  of  .'\uchinieck,  .  . 

Nov.  14.  1782.  David  Rae  of  Elkgrove. 

Nov.  I.  1689.  Sir  Robert  Sinclair  of  Stevenfton,  refigned, 

Dec.  39.  1693.  Sir  William  Hamilton  ol  Whitelaw,  , 

Jan.  31.  170J.  Adam  Cockburn  of  Ormiftoun,  ^  . 

Nov.  7.  1735  Sir  James  Feigufon  of  Kilkerran, 

June  14.  1759.  Andrew  Pringle  of  Alemoor,  .  ■*  . 

Feb.  22.  I  776.  David  Rofs  of  Ankerville. 

Nov.  I  1689.  Sir  John  Lauder  of  Fountainhall,  •  .  ^  . 

June  4.  1724.  Andrew  Fletchei  of  Milton, 

Feb.  12.  1767.  Jame^  Burnet  of  Monboddo. 

Nov.  I.  1689.  William  Anftruthcr 'of  Anftruthcr, 

Nov.  6.  1711.  Sir  William  Caldcrwood  of  Pohon,  . 

Nov.  3.  «733.  John  Sinclair  of  Mirrkle, 

luly  5.  1755.  Andrew  M‘Dowal  of  Banktdn,  ’  . 

Nlafch  6.'176i.  James  Vcitch  of  Elliodt. 

Nov.  I.  16H9.  Archibald  Hope  of  Rankcillor,  .  . 

March  18.  1707  James  Erlkinc  of  Grange,  rejignedt 
July'  II. ’1734.  Alex.  Lefly  Earlof  Leven,  .  . 

Nov.  20.  1754.  Robert  Pringle  of  Edgefield,  • 

June  14.  1764.  James  Fergufon  of  Pitfour,  .  . 

July  10.  I777.  David  Dalrymple  of  WefthaB, 

July  6.  1784.  Hon.  Alex.  Gordon  of  Rockville. 

Nov.  I.  1689.  James  Falconer  of  Phcefdo,  . 

June  28.  1705.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of  Minto, 

June  6.  1718.  Sir  Walter  Pringle  of  Newhall,  .  . 

June  10.'  1 737.  *  Robert  Dundas  of  Arnffton,  promoted,  . 
June  3.  1 7 +9*  James  Graham  of  Eafdalc,  .  . 

Feb.  26.  1751.  George  Sinclair  of  Woodhall,  .  . 

July  3.  1764.  Ftancis  Garden  of  Gardenfton.' 

Nov.  i.'i689.  Robert  Hamilton  of  Prefmannan,  • 

June  9.  1696.  James  Scougal  of  Whrtehill,  .  . 

Jan.  12.  1703.  R.  Mackenzie  of  Preftonhall,  refined,  . 
June  7.  1710.  Sir  James  Mackenzie  of  Ro'yfton,  . 

Nov.  23.  1744-  'Charles  Erfkirfe  Of  Tintvald,  .  . 

Jun«  »6.  1762.  John  Campbell  of  Stonefield. 


Extra- 
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ExTRAOaOINARY  LoSDS. 

Not.  23.  169J.  William  Douglas  Diiikc  of  Quecnfberryy  .  3 

June  26.  1696.  James  Douglas  Duke  of  Queenfbcrry,  .  .  16 

Nov.  7.  1712.  John  Murray  Duke  of  Athole,  died  1724,  la 

Not.  23.  1693.  William  John  Aon  Earl  of  Annandale,  ,  .  18 

March  7.  1721.  John  ff ay  Marquis  of  Tweedalc,  died  1762,  .  4I 

Nov.  28.  1693.  Patrick  Hume  Earl  of  Marchmont,  rejigned^  .  6 

Nov.  7.  1699.  Hugh  Campbell  Earl  of  Loudon,  died  1732,  .  33 

Pec.  19.  1693.  William  Hamilton  Duke  of  Hamilton,  .  i 

Pec.  14.  1694.  Archibald  Campbell  Earl  of  Argyle.  •  10 

June  20-  1704.  John  Campbell  Duke  of  Argyle,  refigned,  .  4 

June  I.  1708.  Archibald  Campbell  Earl  of  llay,  died  1761,  .  55 


Some  Account  of  the  famout  Commission  o/'Chastity,  injlituted  at  Viennct 
by  the  late  Ewpref.  By  a  Travsllfr. 

n  Act  ANTRY,  both  in  a  good  and  brimftone  put  In  wine, 

^  a  bad  fenfc,  is  earned  to  great  it  fpoils  the  taOe,  yet  make*  it  brighter 
lengths  at  Vienna.  Nothing  elfe  ihine. 

could  be  expe£ied  from  fo  much  This  has  been  abundantly  proved 
luxury  and  feaAing,  fo  much  idle-  by  the  confequence.  The  commiflion 
oefs  and  diHipationA  The  goddefsof  created  at  once  a  multitude  of  hypo- 
pleafure,  as  we  learn  from  mytholo-  crites.  It  fometimes  degenerated 
gy,  fprung  from  'foam  !  The  excel-  into  the  meaned  picking  of  pockets; 
five  bigotry  of  the  inhabitants  con-  the  fpies  threatening  to  accufe  per- 
tributed  its  Aiare  by  furniAiing  num-  ions  in  order  to  be  bribed,  and  o- 
bcrlefs  opportunities.  The  late  Em-  verlooking  thofe  who  had  taken  care 
prefs,  who  feriouAy  wiAied  to  intro-  to  fccure  them  beforehand.  The  ex- 
dnee  piety  and  good  morals  into  her  cefles  themfelves  were  not  in  the  Icait 
dominions,  was  advifed  by  perfons,  diminiAied ;  while  private  houfes  and 
who  imagined  themfelves  wife,  to  their  fecrets  were  expofed  to  daily 
eradicate  all  irregularities  of  this  violation.  Search  was  made  in  the 
’fort,  by  cAabliAiing  a  Commiflion  of  chambers;  and  bureaus  were  broke 
ChaAity,  which  (hould  keep  a  (harp  open  on  bare  fufpicion,  or  the  infor- 
look-out  after  them.  A  man  of  pru-  matioii  of  a  commiflary  or  a  proAi- 
dcnce  might  eafily  have  forefeen,  that  tute  ;  and  the  peace  and  quiet  of  fa- 
this  was  pr^cifely  the  wrong  way  of  milies  was  wantonly  fported  with, 
going  to  work.  As  the  caufes  were  One  of  the  commiflioners,  an  h^nd- 
not  removed,  the  effefts  muA  of  ne-  fomc  man,  and  an  admirer  of  the  fair 
ceflity  remain;  only  with  this  diSie-  fex,  was  pointed  out  to  me.  It  was 
reace,  that  they  would  be  worfe  on  faid  to  be  his  pra^lice  to  break  Into 
account  of  the  necelTity  there  was  of  houfes  by  virtue  of  his  authority.  In. 
keeping  them  fecrct.  Of  fuch  a  order  to  coirupt  the  miAreAes  during 
commiffion,  intended  to  mend  the  his  viAt. 

morals  of  a  great  city,  one  may  fay  Accufed  perfons  were  fined  in  large 
with  the  author  of  the  Sorrows  of  fums,  and  irrecoverably  loA  the  fa- 
Werter*:  vour  of  their  fovereign,  wlienever 

M  m  2  their 
*  In  liit  Poem  intiUed  Mtnaicai  and  Maffi. 
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Ohfervalions  on  ths  Baron  de  Tott’x  Memoirs, 


their  enemies  carried  the  acevifation 
to  her  cars.  Married  and  tingle  wo¬ 
men,  deferviiig  perhaps  of  pity  ra¬ 
ther  than  punilhment,  were  feized  ;  . 
and  without  ever  being  heard  in  their 
defence,  were  Immured  in  cloiflers 
for  years,  by  which  their  honcHir  was 
publicly  ftained,  but  their  morality 
certainly  not  improved.  All  the 
llirubs  in  the  Prater,  the  place  of 
public  refort,  were  thunned,  and  the 
bullies  cut  down.  Every  corner 
was  tilled  with  fples  employed  by 
the  Commiflion,  who  dogged  every 
fingle  pair ;  and  whenever  a  perfon 
happened  to  Hep  befide  the  walk, 
drove  him  back  with  abufe,  or  carried 
him  to  the  watch-houfe.  Could  the 
place  of  public  amufement  be  more 
jirofaned  by  any  irregularities  ? 

Thefe  were  hard  regulations,  but 
they  were  far  from  reaching  the  end 
in  view.  Worfe  excetTes  were  com¬ 
mitted.  People  did  not  condudl 
themfelves  cajir,  and  fre<iuentiy  not 
even  caute  :  The  precautions  which 
many  thought  necetfary  to  take,  pro¬ 
duct  worfe  effefts  than  the  original 
evil.  The  reader  wopld  fcarce  believe 
what  the  moll  creditable  perfons  told 
me.  A  married  foreigner,  who  oc¬ 
cupied  a  poll  of  dillinftion,  enter¬ 
tained  feveral  handfome  young  men. 


who  were  vlfitcd  by  married  ladles 
under  pretence  of  a  vifit  to  the  lady 
of  the  houfe.  He  was  at  laft  dlfco- 
covered  and  banllhed.  Two  ladles 
of  rank  were  fuddenly  carried  off. 
Hyam,  an  Englilhman,  remarkable 
for  his  beauty,  was  twice  baniflied ; 
The  chapels  were  Ihut  up  towards 
evening,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the 
thick  buflies  in  tire  Prncter  were  cut 
down.  Miftreffes,  however,  were 
Hill  kept  in  fpitc  of  the  commiffion. 
A6lrcfles  and  dancers  had  Hill  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  rich  and  powerful : 
they  fet  an  immenfe  price  on  their 
favours,  lived  in  the  greateH  fplen- 
dour  and  luxury,  indulged  freely  in 
all  their  caprices,  and  were  well  mar¬ 
ried,  after  pafiing  through  feveral 
hands  ;  or,  when  they  were  expelled 
from  the  capital,  quitted  it  with  large 
fums.  The  word  was,  that  as  foon 
as  the  Emprefs  heard  that  the  repu¬ 
tation  and  fortune  of  fuch  a  Count 
or  fuch  a  Prince  were  fuffering  from 
fuch  conneftionsHhc  immedlatelyjba- 
nllhed  the  mlllrefs.  Then  fucceed- 
td  another  immediately  into  her  place, 
'i'he  rich  were  well  enough  content 
with  this  unfeafonable  zeal  for  their 
chaHIty,  as  it  ferved  only  to  procure 
them  the  pleafuie  of  variety. 


Chfervations  on  Baron  de  TottV  Memoirs :  by  M.  Pevsunkel,  formerly 
French  Cenful  at  Smyrna. 


MPeysonnel,  who  lived  thirty 
•  years  in  Turky,  propofes  in 
this  Letter  to  examine  the  obferva- 
tioiis  which  Baron  Tott  has  publifli- 
ed  In  his  Memoirs  on  that  country, 
tn  them  M.  Peyfonncl  has  dlfcovered 
feveral  errors  ;  and  alleges  that  the 
Baron  has  not  given  a  fair  account 
4)f  the  government,!  laws,  manners, 
cuHoms,  and  charaXer,  of  the  T urks ; 
and  that  It  would  be  tafy  to  repre- 
fent  ^cm  In  a  more  advantageous, 
and  at  the  fame  time  in  ajuHcr  point 
of  view.  We  Hiall  not  follow  him 
tlirough  the  whole  of  this  critique  ; 


but  confine  ourfelves  to  a  few  of  the 
moll  intereHing  partlcnhirs. 

Baron  Tott  attributes  that  grofs 
Ignorance  with  which  he  reproaches 
the  'lurks,  to  certain  difficulties 
found  by  him  in  their  writings  ;  and 
above  all  to  their  wretched  taHc  for 
ambiguities,  double-meanings,  and 
tranfpofitions  of  letters;  which,  fays 
he,  impedes  the  progrefs  of  their  Hu- 
dics,conHitutestheir  chief  delight,  and 
excitestheiradniiratlon.  ‘  Isitpoflible 
that  Monf.  le  Baron  was  never  in  a 
Turkilh  college,’  fays  M.  Peyfon- 
nd?  *  If  he  had,  he  would  know 


Obfervatiom  on  the  Ban 

that  there  they  teach  grammar,  rhe¬ 
toric,  poetry,  logic,  mctaphyflcs, 
morality,  phyfics,  theology,  jurif- 
prudcnce,  and  the  mathematics,  even 
to  conic- fedlions  and  fluxions  ;  The 
Turks  have  Euclid’s  elements,  the 
whole  works  of  Ariftotlc  and  Plato  ; 
a  vaft  number  of  authors  of  their 
own  nation,  befides  Perfians  and  A- 
rabians,  who  have  wrote  on  all  the 
fciences,  books  of  every  kind,  on 
ufeful  and  inflrudlivc  fubjects,  as  well 
as  upon  thofe  that  are  only  agree¬ 
able  and  amufing.  Thus  we  fee  they 
are  not  altogether  confined  to  labour 
in  the  acquirement  of  double-meaning 
and  tranfpofltion  of  letters. 

In  his  relation  of  what  concerns 
the  colleges,  we  alfo  find  the  Ba¬ 
ron  guilty  of  reprefenting  them  as 
Ample  fchools,  where  nothing  is 
taught  but  the  art  of  reading.  The 
Turks,  fays  M.  Peyfonnel,  arc  by 
no  means  negligent  of  the  education 
of  youth.  The fc  fugpofed  fchools  are 
real  colleges,  where  we  find  different 
clafles  for  the  different  branches  of 
fcience,  and  ftudcnts  of  every  age 
from  infancy  to  manhood.  There  are 
fchools  where  children  arc  taught 
reading,  writing,  the  principles  of 
religion,  and  the  forms  of  prayer. 
Thcfe  are  called  mektel.  Such  as  in¬ 
cline  to  pufh  their  lludies  a  greater 
length,  next  attend  the  viedreffc^  or 
the  mailers  for  teaching  grammar, 
the  Arabic  language,  rhetoric,  phi- 
lofophy,  theology,  religion,  andju- 
rlfprudcncc;  '1  hefe  alone  can  attain 
to  the  higher  offices  in  the  ftate. 
The  others  remain  in  the  more  fub- 
ordinate  places,  and  become  imamt 
or  curates,  viotle-villit  or  adminl- 
ftratorsoftherevenuesof  the  mofques, 
natfs  or  firlt  clerks  ta  the  judges, 
vtehkeme  katibit  or  regiller- keepers 
in  the  courts  of  juflicc  ;  while  fomc 
of  them  become  teachers  of  reading, 
writing,  and  the  fciences,  or  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  copying  books.  According 
to  ftricl  rule,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Uw  cannot  be  prtfetred  to  the  highelt 
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nations,  unlefs  they  have  firft  been 
fohtat  ;  a  clafs  of  lludents  who  have 
gone  through  a  regular  courfe  at  the 
colleges,  and  received  the  Imperial 
diploma.  It  is  neceffary  alfo  that 
they  fhould  pafs  through  the  fcveral 
offices  of  judge’s  firft  clerk,  judge, 
chief  juftice,  before  they  can  be  pro¬ 
moted  lo  the  rank  of  lieutenant  of 
police,  high-judge  of  the  army,  or 
finally,  that  of  grand  mu/ii. 

Sometimes,  by  favour  of  the  fo- 
vereign,  the  defeendants  of  thofe  of 
noble  birth,  who  have  filled  thefe 
high  ftations,  are  exempted  from 
the  necelfity  of  pafftng  through  all 
the  fubordinate  offices  :  he  fup- 
plics  the  deficiency  by  a  fpeclal  bre¬ 
vet,  conferring  the  title ;  for  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  maintaining  the  efta- 
blilhed  forms  muft  be  ftriclly  adhered 
to :  a  breach  of  them  is  often  attend¬ 
ed  with  mutiny  and  outrage.  Thus 
we  fee  thefe  colleges  (whofe  efta- 
blifhmcnt  is  for  the  moft  part  con¬ 
joined  with  that  of  the  mofques)  are 
furely  intitled  to  a  more  telpediable 
appellation  than  reading  fchools ; 
and  alfo,  that  the  Turks  are  not 
funk  in  fuch  univerfal  ignorance. 

Baron  Tott  and  fome  other  modern 
travellers  have  expatiated  on  the  de- 
fpotifm  of  the  Sultan.  It  is  to  be 
obferved,  however,  that  no  monarch 
on  earth  is  more  acccfliblc  to  the 
complaints  of  his  fubjeds  than  the 
Turkifti  emperor.  Every  Friday, 
while  he  Is  going  to  the  mofque,  he 
receives  petitions  from  people  of  all 
deferiptions,  whether  they  be  Ma¬ 
hometans,  Jews,  or  Chrlftians.  Thofe 
who  have  any  particular  complaint  to 
produce,  have  upon  their  head  a 
fmall  piece  of  lighted  match.  As  foon 
as  the  Emperor  perceives  the  fmoke 
of  this  match,  he  Hops,  receives  the 
petition,  and  puts  it  up  carefully. 
Muftapha  IV.  never  failed  to  read 
all  thefe  petitions ;  and  often,  in 
compliance  with  them,  he  pronoun¬ 
ced  the  molt  equitable  and  celebra¬ 
ted  decrees.  But  what  is  ftill  mure 
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to  the  purpofct  M.  Pcyfonnel  quotes 
a  variety  of  codes,  in  which  a<re  u> 
nited  the  whole  precepts  of  religious 
•worftiip,  together  with  the  whole 
of  jurifprudence  both  civil  and  cri¬ 
minal.  In  the  coHcAion  of  deci- 
fions  by  the  moft  celebrated  inuftisf^ 
are  to  be  found  a  great  number  of 
fage  and  well  digcllcd  laws,  equi¬ 
table  and  ingenious.  The  author 
makes  it  appear,  that  Baron  Tott 
contradifts  himfelf  when  he  fays, 
that  dcfpotifin  is  cilabliihed  upou  the 
Koran,  and  that  the^interpretatioa 
of  this  book  is  left  folely  to  the 
lawyers.  If  that  were  the  cafe,  there 
muft  confequently  exill,  as  M.  Pey- 
fonnel  remarks,  an  intermediate  power 
between  the  prince  and  the  people. 
On  this  head  he  points  out  various 
omifiioDs,  although  the  author  of  the 
Memoirs  had  promifed  the  mod  im¬ 
portant  elucidations,  and  the  mod 
intereding  details. 

The  Baron’s  account  of  the  Tuik- 
i(h  datutes  is  alfo  very  imperftft. 
M.  Peyfonncl  thinks  he  (hould  have 
given  a  ftiort  view  of  thofc  of  the 
great  Solyman,  who  regulated  and 
determined  every  thing  tefpeAing  ci¬ 
vil,  feudal,  and  military  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  adminidration  of  fi¬ 
nances  ;  he  (hould  bave  traced  the 
great  out-lines  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurifpntdeoce,  that  we  might  have 
been  enabled  to  didingiiifh  between 
law  and  the  violation  of  it  by  offi¬ 
cers  who  are  intruded  with  its  exe¬ 
cution.  He  reproaches  the  author 
with  fabricating  declamations  and 
determinations  that  feem  calculated 
more  to  difnonour  Ottoman  Judice, 
than  to  convey  any  exa£l  idea  of  it  to 
bis  reader. 

M.  Peyfonncl,  however,  does  ju- 
ftlcc  to  Baron  Tott  with  refpefl  to 
bis  account  of  the  Tartars :  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  him  the  bed  and  mod  inte¬ 
reding  part  of  the  work  :  it  is  accu¬ 
rate,  and  gives  a  faithful  reprefenta- 
tiou  of  their  manners  ar.d  cudoms, 


excepting  kit  one  or  two  indances. 
The  Baroq  conapUins  of  the  bad 
cheer  he  naet  with  among  theCe  peo¬ 
ple.  M.  Peyfonncl,  oo  tire  other 
band,  fpeaks  m,uch  in  its  favour.  I'he 
reproach  of  their  not  knowing  how 
to  make  butter,  is  the  moee  unjud, 
fays  M.  Pcyfonnel,  fince  that  com. 
modity  forms  one  of  their  principal 
articles  of  commerce.  The  Crimea 
produces  annually  from  three  to  four 
thousand  quintals,  equal  to  more  than 
five  thouC^d  quintals  of  our  weight. 
It  would  be  as  extraordinary  and  as 
unfortunate  to  find  no  butter  in  live 
Crimea,  as  to  find  no  wine  in  Bur¬ 
gundy,  or  oil  in  Provence. 

The  Baron  de  Tott  mentions  a 
mod  valuable  hidorical  journal,  which 
contains  the  hidory  of  the  Tartars, 
and  the  continuation  of  which  be¬ 
longs  to  a  particular  family }  alTu- 
ring  us  that  he  had  offered  a  very 
confiderable  fum  to  purchafe  it.  M. 
Peyfonncl,  during  all  the  time  he 
lived  in  the  capital  of  the  Tartars, 
never  once  heard  of  any  fuch  book. 
He  faw  only  a  fmall  work  in  Turkilb 
verfe,  containing  a  (hort  hidory  of 
the  Khans  of  Little  Tartary  from  the 
time  of  Genghifkhan  in  1757.  A  co¬ 
py  of  this  was  given  him  by  the  au¬ 
thor.  M.  Peyfonncl  had  it  tran- 
feribed  at  Condantinople,  and  feiit 
this  fecond  copy  to  the  Due  de  Praf- 
lin,  who  properly  depoiited  it  in  the 
king’s  library. 

'1  he  author  of  the  Memoirs  is  a- 
gain  midaken  with  refpe^  to  the 
chief  pbyficiaiv  of  the  Grand  Sig- 
ni«>r,  whom  he  makes  an  Italian ; 
whereas  it  is  well  known  that  that 
place  is  never  occupied  by  any  Chri- 
dian  whatever  his  nation  may.  be, 
but  always  by  a  Mahometan  from  a- 
mong  the  pulemas,  or  expounders  of 
the  law.  It  is  true,  there  had  been 
an  Italian  phyfician  who  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  Sultan  Miidapha, 
but  he  was  charged  with  a  political 
commiffioo. 

II 
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0(1  the  Fereepthfe  Fewer  ef  Ve^talkr. 

M.  Peyfow**!  lik^ivife  iltadn  miliont;  whiA  art  too  long  to  be 
tbe  Baron  on  tht  fubjeft  of  thi  here  related,  but  which  render  the 
Turkift»  anilleVy,  their  archlieftnre,  pamphlet  ireceflary  to  all  who  are 
their  tnil!tia>  the  revenues  of  the  polTcffcd .of  the  Memoirs  of  Baron  dc 
Grand  Sigwior,  and  a  variety  of  o*  Tott. 


Speculathm  on  the  Perceptive  Power  of  V egetabUe  :  By  Dr  Percival. 
Printed^  but  not  yet  publtjhed. 


IN  all  our  inqniries  into  truth, 
irhether  natnral  or  moral,  it  is 
neceffary  to  take  into  previous  con- 
fideration  tl«  kind  of  evidence 
which  the  ftibjeA  admits  of,  and  the 
degree  of  it  which  is  fufheient  to 
afford  fatisfaftion  to  the  mind.  De- 
rtionftrative  evidence  is  abfolute,  and 
without  gradation  ;  but  probable  e- 
ridence  ftfcentls,  by  re^ar  fteps, 
from  the  loweft  prefumption  to  the 
h'rgheil  moral  certainty.  A  Angle 
prefumption  is,  indeed,  of  little 
weight ;  but  a  feries  of  fuch  imper- 
fcdl  proofs  may  produce  the  fulleft 
conviftion.  The  ttrength  of  belief, 
however,  may  often  be  greater  than 
is  proportionate  to  the  foice  and 
number  of  thefe  proofs,  either  indi¬ 
vidually  or  cdleftively  confidered. 
For  as  uncertainty  is  always  painful 
to  the  undeidlanding,  very  flight  evi¬ 
dence,  if  the  fubjeft  admits  of  no 
other,  fometimes  amounts  to  credi¬ 
bility.  This  every  philofopher  ex¬ 
periences  in  his  refearches  into  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  the  obfervation  may  ferve 
as  an  apology  fur  the  following  jcu 
d’efprit ;  in  which  I  fliall  attempt  to 
ftow,  by  the  fcvcral  analogies  of  or¬ 
ganization,  life,  inftihA,  fpontanci- 
ty,  and  feK’-molion,  that  plants,  like 
animals,  are  endued  with  the  powers 
both  of  perception  and  enjoyment. 

I.  Vegetifcles  bear  fo  near  a 
tniKtude  to  animals  in  their  ftruc- 
tare,  that  botatiiftt  have  derived  from 
anatomy  and  physiology  almoft  all 
the  terms  employed  in  the  deferip- 
tlon  of  them.  A  tree,  or  flimh, 
they  inform  as,  conlHls  of  a  cuticle, 
'cutis,  and  ceKulnr  membraac ;  of 


veffcls  varionfly  difpofed,  and  adap¬ 
ted  to  the  tranfmiflion  of  different 
fluids;  and  of  a  ligneous  or  bony 
fubtlance,  covering  and  defending  a 
pith  or  marrow.  Such  organifation 
evidently  belongs  not  to  inanimate 
matter ;  and  when  we  obferve,  in  ve¬ 
getables,  that  it  is  connefted  with, 
or  inftrumcntal  to,  the  powers  of 
growth,  of  felf-pTcfetvation,  of  mo¬ 
tion,  and  of  feminal  increafe,  we  can¬ 
not  hcfitatc  to  aferibe  to  them  a  li¬ 
ving  principle.  And  by  admitting 
this  attribute,  we  advance  a  ftep 
higher  in  the  analogy  we  are  pur- 
fuing.  For  the  idea  of  life  naturally 
implies  fome  degree  of  perceptivity : 
and  wherever  perception  refides,  a 
greater  or  lefs  capacity  for  enjoy¬ 
ment  feems  to  be  its  neceffary  ad- 
junft.  Indefinite  and  low,  therefore, 
as  this  capacity  may  be  In  each  Angle 
herb  or  tree,  yet,  when  we  conAdcr 
the  amazing  extent  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  “  from  the  cedar  of  Le¬ 
banon  to  the  hyflbp  upon  the  wall,'* 
the  aggregate  of  happinefs  produced 
by  it,  will  be  found  to  exceed  onr 
mofl.  enlarged  conceptions.  It  Is 
prejudice  only  which  reftralns  or  fup- 
preflos  the  delightful  emotions  rc- 
fulting  from  the  belief  of  fuch  a  dif- 
fuAoti  of  good.  And  becaufe  the 
framers  of  fyftcms  have  invmted  ar¬ 
rangements  and  diviAons  of  the  works 
of  God,  to  aid  the  mind  in  the  pur- 
fuits  of  fcience,  we  Implicity  admit 
as  reality  what  is  merely  artiAcial ; 
and  adopt  difllndlons,  without  proof 
of  any  effential  difference.  Lapidet 
crefeunt ;  vegetabilia  crefeunt^  et  vi~ 
xunti  animaHa  crefeunt ^  vivunt,  et 
fen. 
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feniiunt.  TKIs  climax  of  Linnzus  tafte  or  nutritions  quality  of  the 
is  conformable  to  the  dodrines  of  A*  milk,  and  confcquently  with  no 
riftotle,  Pliny,  Jungius,  and  others:  views  either  to  fenfual  gratification 
but  none  of  thefe  great  men  have  or  fupport :  And  the  duckling, 
produced  fufficient  evidence  to  fup-  which  has  been  hatched  under  a  hen, 


port  the  negative  chara^lerifiics,  if  I 
may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  on  which  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nature  are  here 
ellablilhed.  That  a  gradation  fnb- 
fills  in  the  fcale  of  beings,  is  clearly 
maiiifcll ;  but  the  higher  advances 
we  make  in  phyfical  knowledge,  the 
nearer  will  the  degrees  be  feen  to  ap¬ 
proach  each  ether.  And  it  is  no 
very  extravagant  conjecture  to  fup- 
pofe,  that,  in  fotne  future  period, 
perceptivity  may  be  difeovered  to 
extend  even  beyond  the  limits  now 
alfigned  to  vegetable  life.  Corallines, 
madrepores,  millepores,  and  fpunges, 
were  formerly  confidercd  as  follil 
bodies  ;  but  the  experiments  of 
count  Marligli  evinced  that  they  arc 
endued  w’ith  life,  and  led  him  to  clafs 
them  with  the  maritime  plants.  And 
the  obfervations  of  Ellis,  Juilieu,  and 
Peyfonnel,  have  fince  railed  them  to 
the  rank  of  animals.  Tlie  detection 
of  error,  in  lung  eftablilhed  opinions 
concerning  one  branch  of  natural 
knowledge,  juftifies  the  fufpicion  of 
its  exillence  in  others  which  are 
nearly  allied  to  it :  And  it  will  ap¬ 
pear,  from  the  profecution  of  our  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  inftinfts,  fpontancity, 
and  felf-moving  power  of  vegetables, 
that  the  fufpicion  is  not  without 
foundation. 

II.  Inllinifl  is  a  propenfity  or 
movement  to  fetk,  without  delibera¬ 
tion,  what  is  agreeable  to  the  parti¬ 
cular  nature  aduated  by  it ;  and  to 
avoid  what  is  incongruous  or  hurt¬ 
ful.  It  is  a  pra^ical  power,  which 
requires  no  previous  knowledge  or  ex¬ 
perience  ;  and  which  purfucs  a  pre¬ 
lent  or  future  good,  without  any  de¬ 
finite  ideas  or  forefight ;  and  often, 
with  very  faint  degrees  of  confclouf- 
nefs.  The  calf,  when  It  firft  comes 
into  the  world,  applies  to  the  teats 
«f  the  cow,  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
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at  a  dillance  from  water,  difeovers  a 
conilant  reftleffnefs  and  Impatience; 
and  is  obferved  to  pradife  all  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  fwimming,  though  a  (Iran- 
ger  to  its  future  dcilination,  and  to 
the  element  for  which  its  oily  fea¬ 
thers  and  web-like  feet  are  formed. 
Inftinds  analogous  to  thefe  operate 
with  equal  energy  on  the  vegetable 
tribe.  A  feed  contains  a  germ,  or 
plant  in  miniature;  and  a  radicle  or 
little  root,  intended  by  nature  to 
fupply  it  with  nouriihment.  If  the 
feed  be  fown  in  an  inverted  pofition, 
Hill  each  part  purfues  its  proper  di- 
redlon.  The  plumula  turns  upward 
and  the  radicle  llrikes  downward  in¬ 
to  the  ground.  A  hop- plant,  turn¬ 
ing  round  a  pole,  follows  the  courfe 
of  the  fun  from  fouth  to  weft,  and 
foon  dies  when  forced  into  an  oppo- 
fite  line  of  motion  :  But  remove  the 
obftacle,  and  the  plant  will  quickly 
return  to  its  ordinary  pofition.  The 
branches  of  a  honeyfucklc  (lioot  out 
longitudinally,  till  they  become  un¬ 
able  to  bear  their  own  weight ;  and 
then  ftrengthen  thcmfelves  by  chan¬ 
ging  their  form  into  a  fpiral :  When 
they  meet  w’lth  other  living  branches 
of  the  fame  kind,  they  coalcfce  fur 
mutual  fupport,  and  one  fpiral  turns 
to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left; 
thus  feeking,  by  an  inftln£live  im- 
pulfe,  fume  body  on  which  to  climb, 
and  increafing  the  probability  of  find¬ 
ing  one  by  the  diverfity  of  their 
courfe  ;  for  if  the  auxiliary  branch  be 
dead,  the  other  uniformly  winds  ii- 
felf  round  from  the  right  to  the  left. 

Thefe  examples  of  the  inftin^live 
ccconomy  of  vegetables  have  been 
purpofely  taken  from  fubje^ls  fami¬ 
liar  to  our  daily  obfervation.  But  the 
plants  of  warmer  climates,  were  we 
fufficicntly  acquainted  with  them, 
\yould  probably  furnilh  better  illu- 
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ftratlons  of  this  acknowledged  power 
of  animality  :  And  1  (hall  briefly  re¬ 
cite  the  hlftory  of  a  very  curious  ex¬ 
otic,  which  has  been  deliyered  to  us 
from  good  authority,  and  confirmed 
by  the  obfervations  of  fcTeral  Euro¬ 
pean  botanifls.  * 

The  dionxa  mufcipula  is  a  native 
of  North  Carolina.  Its  leaves  are 
numerous,  inclining  to  bend  down¬ 
wards,  and  placed  in  a  circular  order  : 
they  are  jointed  and  fucculent :  the 
upper  joint  confilts  of  two  lobes,  each 
of  which  is  femi-oval  in  its  form, 
with  a  margin  furnilhed  with  lliff 
hairs,  which  embrace  each  other 
when  they  clofe  from  any  irritation. 
The  furfaces  of  thefe  lobes  are  co- 
rered  with  fmall  red  glands,  which 
probably  fecretc  fome  fweet  liquor, 
tempting  to  the  tafle,but  fatal  to  the 
lives  of  iiifefts  :  for  the  moment  the 
poor  animal  alights  upon  thefe  parts, 
the  two  lobes  rife  up,  grafp  it  for¬ 
cibly,  lock  the  rows  of  fpincs  toge¬ 
ther,  and  fqueeze  it  to  death  :  and, 
left  the  ftruggles  for  life  (hould  dif- 
engage  the  infe£l  thus  entangled, 
three  fmall  fpines  are  fixed  amongft 
the  glands  near  the  middle  of  each 
lobe,  which  effeftually  put  an  end  to 
all  its  efforts  :  nor  do  the  lobes  open 
again  while  the  dead  animal  conti¬ 
nues  there.  The  diffolution  of  its 
fubftance,  therefore,  is  fuppofed  by 
naturalifts  to  conftitute  part  of  the 
'  nouriftiment  of  the  plant.  But  as  the 
diferimi native  power  of  inftindl  is  al¬ 
ways  limited,  and  proceeds  with  a 
blind  uniformity  when  put  into  ex¬ 
ertion,  the  plant  clofes  its  leaves  as 
forcibly,  if  ftimulatcd  by  a  ftraw  or 
a  pin,  as  by  the  body  of  an  in- 
I  led ;  nor  does  it  expand  them  a- 
gain,  till  the  extraneous  fubftance  is 
withdrawn. 

III.  If  the  fa^s  and  obfervations 
which  have  been  produced,  furnilh 
any  prefumptive  proof  of  the  inftinc- 
tive  power  of  vegetables,  it  will  ne- 
Ctffarily  follow,  that  they  mull  be 
tndued  with  fome  degree  of  fpoata- 
VoL  n.  N”  lu 


neity.  For  the  impulfe  to  diferimi - 
nate  and  to  prefer  is  an  aflual  exer¬ 
tion  of  that  principle,  however  ob- 
feure  the  confeioufnefsor  the  feeling 
may  be  with  which  it  is  accompa¬ 
nied  :  and  fiich  volition  prefuppufes 
an  innate  perception,  both  of  wbat  is 
confonant  and  of  what  is  injurious 
to  the  conftitution  of  the  individual^ 
or  fpecies  dire£led  by  it.  But  it  is 
the  defign  of  this  little  eflay,  rather 
to  inveftigate  nature  than  to  appeal 
to  metaphyfical  conliderations  :  I 
(hall  proceed,  therefore,  to  point  ouc 
a  few  of  thofe  phenomena  in  the  ve¬ 
getable  kingdom  which  indicate  fpon- 
taneity. 

Several  years  ago,  whilft  engaged 
in  a  courfe  of  experiments  to  afeer- 
tain  the  influence  of  fixed  air  on  ve¬ 
getation,  the  following  fact  repeat¬ 
edly  occurred  t»  me  ;  A  fprig  of 
mint,  fufpended  by  the  root,  with 
the  head  downwards,  in  the  middle 
glafs-veffel  of  Dr  Nooth’s  machinci 
continued  to  thrive  vigoroufly,  with¬ 
out  any  other  pabulum  than  what 
was  fupplied  by  the  ftream  of  me¬ 
phitic  gas  to  which  it  was  expofed. 
In  twenty-four  hours  the  Hern  form¬ 
ed  into  a  curve,  the  head  became  e- 
rcdl,  and  gradually  afeended  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  veflel ;  thus  produ¬ 
cing  by  fucceflive  efJorts  a  new  and 
UHufual  configuration  of  its  parts. 
Such  exertions  in  the  fprig  of  mint 
to  reftify  its  inverted  ^.olition,  and 
to  remove  from  a  foreign  to  its  natu¬ 
ral  element,  feems  to  evince  volition 
to  avoid  whut  was  evil,  and  to  reco¬ 
ver  what  had  been  experienced  to  be 
good.  If  a  plant  in  a  garden-pot  be 
placed  in  a  room  which  has  no  light 
except  from  a  hole  in  the  wall,  it  will 
Ihoot  towards  the  hole,  pafs  through 
it  into  the  open  air*  and  then  vege¬ 
tate  upwards  in  its  proper  diretlion. 
Lord  Kaims  relates,  that,  amongll 
the  ruins  of  New  Abbey,  formerly  a 
monaftcry  in  Galloway,  there  grows 
on  the  top  of  a  wall  a  plane-tree 
twenty  feet  high.  Straitened  for  nou- 
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riftment  in  tliat  barren  fitnation,  it 
feveral  years  ago  dircctetl  roots  down 
the  lide  of  the  wall,  till  they  reached 
the  gror.nd  ten  feet  below :  and  now 
the  nourilhmcat  it  afforded  to  thefc 
roots,  during  the  time  of  defeending, 
is  amply  repaid;  having  every  year 
iince  that  time  made  vigorous  Ihouts. 
Fiom  the  top  of  the  wail  to  the  fnr- 
face  of  the  earth,  thefc  roots  have 
not  thrown  out  a  fiinple  fibre,  but 
are  now  united  into  a  pretty  thick 
hard  root.” 

The  regular  movements  by  which 
the  fun-flower  prthnts  its  fphadiJ 
dilk  to  the  fun,  have  been  known  to 
natiiralills,  and  celebrated  by  poets 
botli  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
Ovid  founds  upon  it  a  beautiful 
fluty  ;  and  Thomfon  deferibes  it  as 
an  attachment  of  love  to  theceletlial 
luminary ; 

“  But  one,  the  lofty  follower  of  the  fun, 
Siid  when  he  fets,  Hruts  up  her  yelK)W  le.ives, 
Itroopiiig  all  night ;  and  when  he  warm  re¬ 
turns. 

Points  her  enamour’d  hofom  to  his  ray.” 

Summer,  line  zi6. 

IV.  Nature  has  wifely  propor¬ 
tioned  the  powers  of  motion  to  the 
diverfified  neeelTities  of  the  Ireings 
endued  with  tirem.  Corallines  and 
fea-pens  arc  fixed  to  a  Ipot,  becaufc 
all  their  wants  may  be  here  fupplied. 
The  oyftcr,  during  the  afflux  of  the 
tide,  opens  to  admit  the  water,  lying 
with  the  hollow  flitll  downwards  ; 
but  when  the  ebb  commences,  it 
turns  on  the  other  fide :  thus  pro¬ 
viding,  by  an  inconfidctable  m<<ve- 
ment,  for  the  recej)tion  of  its  pro¬ 
per  nutriment ;  and  afterwards  dif- 
t'harging  what  i.s  fiipci  fluous.  Mr 
Millar,  in  his  late  account  of  the 
ifland  of  Sumatra,  mentions  a  fpecits 
of  coral,  wiiieh  the  inhabitants  have 
miflaken  for  a  ])laiit,  and  have  deno¬ 
minated  it  lahtt.-coHtfOX J'ea-grcili.  It 
is  found  in  (liallow  bays,  where  it  ap¬ 
pears  like  a  ftraight  flick  ;  but  when 
touched,  withdraws  iifclf  into  the 
■faiid.  Now,  if  felf-uiuving  faculties 


like  thefe  indicate  animality,  cart 
fuch  a  diftindlion  be  denied  to  vege¬ 
tables,  pufiefled  of  them  in  an  equal 
or  fupcrlor  degree  ?  The  water-lily, 
be  the  pond  deep  or  (hallow  in  which 
it  grows,  puihes  up  its  flowei-llems, 
till  they  reach  the  open  air,  that  the 
farina  fleundans  may  peiform,  with¬ 
out  injury,  its  proper  office,  .\bout 
feven  in  the  morning  the  (talk  ereds 
itfclf,  and  the  flowers  rife  above  the 
furface  of  the  water:  in  this  (late 
they  continue  till  four  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  when  the  (talk  becomes  relax¬ 
ed,  and  the  flowers  fink  and  clofc. 
The  motions  of  the  fenfitive  plant 
have  been  long  noticed  with  admira¬ 
tion,  as  exhibiting  the  moil  obvious 
figns  of  perceptivity.  And  if  we 
admit  fuch  motions  as  criteria  of  a 
like  power  in  other  beings,  to  attri¬ 
bute  them  in  this  inflance  to  mere 
mechanifm  actuated  folely  by  ex¬ 
ternal  impulfe,  is  to  deviate  from  the 
founded  rule  of  philofophizing,  which 
direAs  us  not  to  multiply  caufes 
when  the  effcAs  appear  to  be  the 
fame.  Neither  will  the  laws  of  elec¬ 
tricity  better  fcJve  the  phenomeaa  of 
this  animated  vegetable:  for  its  leaves 
are  equally  affefted  by  the  contaA 
of  cle^ric  and  non-cle^ric  bodies ; 
(how  no  change  in  their  fenfibility, 
whether  the  atmofphcre  be  dry  or 
moift  ;  and  iiiflantly  clofe  when  the 
vapour  of  volatile  alkali,  or  the  fumes 
of  burning  fulphur,  are  applied  to 
them.  The  powers  of  chemical  (li- 
muH,  to  produce  contradions  in  the 
fibres  of  this  plant,  may  perhaps  lead 
foine  philofophers  to  refer  them  to 
the  vi.>:  infita,  or  irritability,  which 
they  afTign  to  certain  parts  of  orga¬ 
nized  matter,  totally  diflinA  from, 
and  independent  of,  any  fcntieiit  e- 
nergy.  But  the  hypothefis  is  evident¬ 
ly  a  folecifm,  and  refutes  itfclf.  Tor 
the  prcfencc  of  irritability  can  only 
be  proved  by  the  experience  of  irri¬ 
tations,  and  the  idea  of  initation  in¬ 
volves  in  it  that  of  feeling. 

But  there  is  a  fpecies  of  the  order 
of 
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of  dccandria,  which  conftantly  and 
unifomily  exerts  a  felf  moving  pow¬ 
er,  uninfluenced  either  by  chemical 
ilimuli,  or  by  any  external  impiilfe 
whatfoever.  This  curious  Ihrut), 
which  was  unknown  to  Linnxus,  is 
a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  hut  has 
been  cultivated  in  fcveral  botanical 
gardens  here.  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  it  in  the  colledion  of 
the  late  Dr  Brown.  It  is  trifolioiis, 
grows  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  and 
produces  in  autumn  yellow  flowers. 
The  lateral  leaves  are  fmaller  than 
thofe  at  the  extremity  of  the  ilaik ; 
and  all  day  long  they  are  continually 
moving  either  upwards,  downwards, 
or  in  the  fegment  of  a  circle  :  the 
tall  motion  is  performed  by  the 
twilling  of  the  foot-llalks;  and  whillt 
one  leaf  is  rifing,  its  aifociate  is  ge¬ 
nerally  defeending:  the  motion  down¬ 
wards  it  quicker  and  more  irregular 
than  the  motion  upwards,  which  is 
fteady  and  uniform.  Thefc  move¬ 
ments  are  obfervable  during  the  fpacc 
of  twenty-four  hours  in  the  leaves  of 
of  a  branch  lopped  off  from  the  Ihrub 
and  kept  in  water.  If,  from  any 
obtlacle,  the  motion  be  retarded,  up¬ 
on  the  removal  of  that  obltacle,  it  is 
lefumcd  with  a  greater  degree  of  ve¬ 
locity.  1  cannot  better  comment  on 
this  wonderful  degree  of  vegetable  a- 
nimation  than  in  the  woi'ds  of  Cice¬ 
ro  :  Inanimum  tjl  omne  quod  pulfu  a~ 
gitatur  externo ;  quod  autem  eji  ani¬ 
mal,  id  motu  cittur  interhre  et  fuo. 

I  have  thus  attempted,  with  the 
brevity  preferibed  by  the  laws  of  this 
fociety,  to  extend  our  views  of  ani¬ 
mated  nature  ;  to  gratify  the  mind 
with  the  contemplation  of  multiplied 
acceflions  to  the  general  aggregate  of 
felicity ;  and  to  exalt  our  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  wifdona,  power,  and  be¬ 


neficence  of  God.  In  an  nnderta- 
taking,  never  yet  accomplilbed,  dif- 
appoiiitment  can  be  no  difgrace:  in 
one,  dire£ltd  to  fuch  noble  objects, 
the  motives  are  a  julliflcation,  yde- 
ptndently  of  fucceis.  Truth,  indeed, 
obliges  me  to  acknowledge,  that  I  re¬ 
view  my  fpeculations  with  much  dif¬ 
fidence  ;  and  that  I  dare  not  pre- 
fume  to  expcA  they  will  produce  any 
permanent  convi^ion  in  others,  bc- 
caufe  I  experience  an  inftabiiity  of 
opinion  in  myfclf.  For  to  ufc  the 
language  of  Tully,  NtfeU  quomodoy 
dum  lego  affintior  ;  cun  pofui  Uhrum, 

afferjio  otn/iii  ilia  elabitur - But  this 

fcrpticifm  is  perhaps  to  be  aferibed 
to  the  influence  of  habitual  precon¬ 
ceptions,  rather  than  to  a  deficiency 
of  reafonablc  proof.  For  befides  the 
various  arguments  which  have  been 
advanced  in  favour  of  vegetable  per¬ 
ceptivity,  It  may  be  farther  urged, 
that^thc  hypotheiis  recommends  itfilf 
by  Its  confonance  to  thofe  higher  a- 
nalogies  of  nature,  which  lead  ns  to 
conclude  that  the  grcatell  polllblc 
firm  of  happinefs  cxids  in  the  uni- 
verfe.  The  bottom  of  the  ocean  is 
overfpread  with  plants  of  ihe  moll  lu¬ 
xuriant  magnitude;  Iinnicnfe  regions 
of  the  earth  arc  covered  with  pe¬ 
rennial  forells  :  nor  arc  the  Alps  or 
the  Andes  dcilitute  of  herbage,  tho’ 
buried  in  depths  of  fnow.  And  can  it 
be  imagined,  that  fuch  prufufion  of 
life  fubfiils  without  the  leall  fenfation 
or  enjoyment  ?  Let  us  rather,  with 
humble  reverence,  fuppofe,  that  ve¬ 
getables  participate,  in  fome  low  de¬ 
gree,  of  the  common  allotment  ofvi- 
tality:  and  that  our  great  Creator 
hath  apportioned  good  to  all  living 
things,  “  in  number,  weight,  and 
ineafure.” 

AVou  ^Inn.  Regijler. 
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The  Beauty  of  the  Style,  lively  Fancy,  and  pleafng  Images  of  the  fclleming 
Letter,  defcribing  Lake  i^'Kiularnev  Mucruss  Gardens  in 
Ireland,  require  no  ylpoUgy  to  our  giving  it  here  a  pltue  fr  the  Entertain- 

tnent  of  our  Reader$. - It  ouas  •written  to  a  Lady  by  the  late  William 

(JCKENDEN,  Ejq;  Member  Jor  Great  Marloou. 


Madam, 

OUR  Ladyfhip  mull  havf  heard 
the  lake  of  Killarney  often  men¬ 
tioned  among  your  Irifh  acquain¬ 
tance,  as  thofe  gentlemen  very  ge¬ 
nerally  elleem  it  one  of  the  capital 
ornaments  of  their  country.  It  is 
not  long  fince  I  was  engaged  with  a 
fmall  party  from  Limerick  on  pur- 
pofe  to  fee  it ;  and  1  do  affure  you 
that  the  beauties  we  beheld  there  ap¬ 
peared  fo  very  llriking,  and  the  voy¬ 
age  wc  made  upon  it  looked  fo  very 
like  inchantment,  that  I  cannot  help 
flattering  myfelf  you  mutl  be  fur- 
prifed  and  pleafed  with  an  account 
of  it. 

We  arrived  at  the  town  which 
gives  name  to  the  lake  towards  even¬ 
ing  ;  and  our  principal  entertain¬ 
ment  after  fupper  was  in  hearing 
little  pieces  of  hiftory  told  over,  very 
neceiTnrj'to  be  known  by  adventurers 
going  to  embark  upon  this  romantic 
piece  of  water. 

'I'here  lived  in  the  larged  ifland 
(for  there  are  fcvcral  iflands  on  the 
lake)  many  hundred  years  ago,  a  pet¬ 
ty  prince,  named  0*Donoghce,  who 
■was  lord  of  the  whole  lake,  the  fur- 
lounding  Ihore,  and  a  large  didrift 
of  neighbouring  country. 

He  manifedtd,  during  his  flay 
upon  earth,  great  munificence,  great 
humanity,  and  great  wifdom  :  for, 
by  his  profound  knowledge  in  all  the 
fecret  powers  of  nature,  he  wrought 
wonders  as  miraculous  as  any  tradi¬ 
tion  has  recorded,  of  faints  by  the 
aid  of  angels,  or  of  forcerers  by  the 
afliftance  of  dstmons ;  and  among 
many  other  aflonifliing  performances, 
he  rendered  his  peifon  immortal. 
After  having  continued  a  long  time 
upon  the  furface  of  the  globe  without 
growing  old,  lie  one  day  at  Ilole- 


cadle  (the  place  where  he  mod  ufual- 
ly  refided )  took  leave  of  his  friends, 
and  riling  from  the  floor  like  fomc 
aerial  cxiflence,  pafled  through  the 
window,  Ihot  horizontally  to  a  confi- 
dcrable  ditlance  from  the  caflle,  and 
then  defeended.  'I'he  water,  unfold^ 
ing  at  his  approach,  gave  him  en¬ 
trance  down  to  the  fubaqueous  re¬ 
gions;  and  then,  to  the  incxprefllble 
aftonllhmcnt  of  all  beholders,  clofed 
over  his  head,  as  they  believed,  for 
ever:  But  in  this  they  were  mlllaken. 

He  returned  again  fome  years  af¬ 
ter,  revifiting - not,  like  Hamlet’s 

ghoil,  the  glimpfes  of  the  moon,  ma¬ 
king  night  hideous,  but  the  radiance 
of  the  fun,  making  day  joyful,  to 
thofe  at  lead  who  faw  him :  Since 
which  time  he  has  continued  to  make 
very  frequent  expeditions  to  theft 
upper  regions  ;  fometimes  three  or 
four  In  a  year ;  but  fometimes  three 
or  four  years  pafs  without  his  once 
appearing,  which  the  bordering  Inha¬ 
bitants  have  always  looked  on  as  a 
mark  of  very  bad  times. 

It  was  feared  that  this  would  be 
the  third  year  he  would  fuffer  to  e- 
lapfe  without  his  once  cheering  their 
eyes  with  his  prefence.  But  a  few 
weeks  fince  he  again  appeared,  to 
the  inexprcfllble  joy  of  all,  and  was 
feen  by  numbers  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  1  had  the  curiofity,  before  I 
left  Killarney,  to  vifit  one  of  the 
witnefles  to  this  very  marvellous  fatl. 

I’hc  account  (he  gives  is.  That  re¬ 
turning  with  a  kinfwoman  to  her 
houfe  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  they 
both  bsheid  a  fine  gentleman  mount¬ 
ed  upon  a  black  horfe,  afeend  thro* 
the  water  with  a  numerous  retinue  on 
foot ;  who  all  moved  together  along 
the  furface  towards  a  fmall  ifland, 
licsr  they  again  defeended  un- 
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Jct  water,  rhis  account  is  confirm¬ 
ed  in  time,  place,  and  circumftances, 
by  many  more  fpcftators  from  the 
fide  of  the  lake,  who  ar;  all  ready  to 
fwcar,  and,  not  improbably,  to  fiiffcr 
death,  in  fupport  of  their  tellimony. 

His  approach  is  fometimes  pre¬ 
ceded  by  mufic  inconceivably  liar- 
gionious  ;  fometimes  by  thunder  in- 
expreflibly  loud  ;  but  ofteneft  with 
out  any  kind  of  warning  whatever. 
He  always  rifes  through  the  furfacc 
of  the  lake,  and  generally  amufes 
himfelf  upon  it,  but  not  conllantly  ; 
for  there  is  a  farmer  now  alive,  who 
declares,  as  I  am  told,  that  riding 
one  evening  near  the  lower  end  of 
the  lake,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  feemed  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  very  handfomc  in  his 
perfon,  very  fumptuous  in  his  appa¬ 
rel,  and  very  affable  in  his  converfa- 
tion.  /\fter  having  travelled  for  fome 
time  together,  the  nobleman  (for  fuch 
he  judged  him  to  be  by  his  appear¬ 
ance)  obferved,  that  as  night  was 
approaching,  the  town  far  off,  and 
lodging  nut  cafy  to  be  had,  he  fhould 
be  welcome  to  take  a  bed  that  night 
at  his  huufe,  which  he  laid  was  not 
very  diilant. 

The  invitation  was  readily  accep¬ 
ted  ;  they  approached  the  lake  toge¬ 
ther;  and  both  their  horfes  moved 
I  upon  the  furface  without  finking,  to 
the  infinite  amazement  of  the  farmer, 
who  thence  perceived  the  llranger  to 
be  no  lefs  than  the  great  0‘Donog- 
hoe.  They  rode  a  confiderable  di- 
llance  from  (bore,  and  then  defeend- 
ing  into  a  delightful  country  under 
water,  lay  that  night  in  a  houfe 
much  larger  in  fi/,e,  and  much  more 
richly  furnifhed,  than  even  Lord  Ken- 
mare’s  at  Killarney. 

Thusfarinthehiiloryof  0‘Donog- 
hoe  it  was  ncceffary  to  proceed,  pre- 
Tious  to  the  hiftory  of  our  voyage 
upon  the  lake,  for  reafons  that  will 
iioon  be  very  obvious. 

The  prefent  proprietor  of  0‘Do- 
fuighoe’g  domluions  is  Lord  Kea> 


mare,  a  gentleman,  by  univerfal  good 
character,  of  as  much  fpirit,  talle, 
and  politenefs,  as  any  man  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  1  had  not  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  his  acquaintance  ;  but  ven¬ 
tured  to  find  him  a  card,  expr^cfCng 
our  great  defirc  to  fee  the  lake  ;  and 
his  lordfhip  in  return  moll  obligingly 
furnillicd  us  with  a  fix-oared  boat 
ready  manned,  and  all  the  apparatus 
necelfary  for  our  voyage.  We  put  a 
cold  dinner  on  board,  together  with 
a  proper  quantity  of  liqnor,  and  em¬ 
barked  by  eight  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  :  The  weather  was  fair ;  the 
wind  was  itill  ;  the  lake  wasfmooth; 
and  the  boat,  impelled  by  the  oars, 

‘  cut  fwihly  through  the  clear  ex- 
panfe,’  till  we  reached  Innisfallan, 
an  ifland  of  large  extent,  containing 
twenty  Englilh  acres,  and  lying  half 
a  league  from  fhore. 

It  appeared  very  beautiful  to  us 
from  the  boat,  bordered  round  with 
rock,  and  covered  high  with  trees. 

We  landed  near  the  remains  of  an 
old  fabric,  built  for  the  bufinefs  of 
religion  a  thoufand  years  ago,  but 
now  turned  into  a  room  for  the  pur- 
pofesof  pleafure. 

It  Hands  upon  a  rock,  looks  down 
upon  the  water,  is  in  part  lhagged 
with  ivy,  and  the  whole  buried  in  a 
wood,  f  rom  hence,  purfuing  our 
way  along  a  lhady  walk,  which  the 
noble  proprietor  has  lately  carried 
round  the  whole  circumference,  we 
pafffd  by  great  variety  of  ground, 
Imall  hills,  gentle  defeents,  little 
brays,  riling  promontories,  all  form¬ 
ed  by  the  natural  irregularity  of  the 
ifland.  Some  of  the  interior  parts 
have  been  ploughed  up,  where  the 
richnefs  of  the  foil,  and  the  luxu- 
riancy  of  the  vegetation,  are  indeed 
furprifing  ;  but  all  the  reft  Hill  re¬ 
tains  the  pleafing  wildncfs  of  a  io- 
reft. 

There  are  various  eminences  In 
different  parts  of  this  moft  truly  For¬ 
tunate  Ifle,  commanding  feveral  beau¬ 
tiful  views  over  different  parts  of  the 
lake. 
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lake.  To  the  north -weft  there  13 
one,  furveying  an  expanfe  of  water 
four  miles  in  length  and  three  in 
breadth,  bounded  on  the  right  hand 
by  the  cultivated  hills  of  Aghadoe, 
and  on  the  left  by  fhaggy  mountains. 
There  is  another  to  the  fouth-welt, 
which,  extending  two  miles  acrofs 
the  lake,  terminates  in  the  bowery 
ihouldcr  of  Mount  Glcna  :  But  the 
fined  lies  fouth-eaft,  where  the  eye  is 
lod  in  a  labyrinth  of  water,  winding 
round  a  multitude  of  illands,  rifing 
one  beyond  another ;  fome  rocky 
and  bare,  and  fome  tufted  with  trees ; 
which,  thick  on  every  fide,  hang  wa¬ 
vering  over  the  lake. 

On  re- embarking,  I  exprefled 
great  defire  to  purfue  our  voyage 
through  that  liquid  maze  which  look 
cd  fo  fingularly  plcufant :  l>utuur  ad¬ 
miral  affured  me  that  it  was  a  maze 
in  appearance  only  ;  for  on  going  a- 
mong  the  illands,  which  feetned  to 
form  it,  they  would  be  found  much 
farther  apart  than  what  they  Ihowcd 
to  our  low  didant  view,  glancing  a- 
long  the  furfacc  of  the  water. 

From  Innisfallnn  we  therefore 
fleered  another  courfe ;  and  after  two 
miles  »>f  very  pleafant  navigation, 
with  the  open  part  of  the  lake  on  our 
right  hand,  and  the  illands  clufter- 
ing  on  our  left,  we  approached  thofe 
Alpine  hills  which  hang  upon  the 
fouthern  edge  of  the  water  ;  and  were 
quite  tranfported  with  a  marvellous 
feene  of  pure  nature,  which  there  a- 
rofe  before  us,  more  exquifite  than  I 
^lad  ever  feen,  either  in  France,  I- 
taly,  or  England  : — it  is  formed  by 
the  fide  of  Mount  Glcna,  which  bends 
a  little  hollowing,  very'  rocky,  ex¬ 
tremely  llcep,  and  is  covered  quite 
up  with  great  variety  of  trees,  as 
oak,  beech,  and  mountain-a(h,  moll 
beautifully  blended  with  holly,  yew, 
and  arbutus,  rooted  in  the  rock  a 
thoufand  feet  above  the  furface  of 
the  water.  We  reded  upon  our  oars 
within  the  bowery  bofom  of  this  fu- 
klime  tbcatre(l<)r  fo  1  call  it,  though 


the  curve  is  fmall),and  remained  there 
fome  time,  enraptured  with  the  beau¬ 
ties  we  beheld. 

Departing  with  rcliiftancc,  we 
coalted  along  upon  a  broken  thore 
to  the  mouth  of  a  confiderable  river, 
whiclt  comes  from  another  large 
piece  of  water  among  the  mountains 
above,  and,  after  many  turnings  and 
windings  in  the  courfe  of  five  miles 
running,  unites  the  two  lakcsbya  navi¬ 
gable  communication.  We  rowed  up 
this  ferpentine  dream,  in  fome  places 
very  gentle,  in  others  extremely  ra¬ 
pid;  and  purluing  our  way  through 
very  uncommon  fccnes  of  wildneli, 
filch  as  rocks  clad  with  the  draw- 
berry  or  arbutus  tree,  (hooting  up 
through  the  crevices  of  the  marble, 
wc  approached  another  tall  moun¬ 
tain,  called  the  Ragle's  Nefl.  It  be¬ 
gins  to  rife  from  the  edge  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  a  deep  Hope,  covered  with 
fored-trees  mixed  with  ever-greens; 
above  which  it  rifes  perpendicular  in 
rock,  quite  naked,  except  fome  tufts 
of  ivy  fringing  the  edge  of  the  cliff: 
——from  thence  tlie  mountain  again 
grows  Hoping ;  and  covered  with 
grafs,  terminates  in  an  obtufe  pike, 
more  than  two  thoufand  feet  above 
the  water. 

Here  we  again  relied  upon  our 
oars,  to  mark  the  flight  of  numerous 
eagles  (the  chief  inhabitants  of 
thofe  lofty  regions),  which  was  flow, 
folemn,  and  very  high ;  to  view  the 
marble  ebafm  in  the  perpendicular 
fide  of  the  mountain,  in  which  they 
had  formed  their  neds  ;  and  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  many  noble  objecls  which 
prefented  themfelves  on  every  hand 
in  this  dupendtvjs  feene;  when  fud- 
denly,  to  our  incxpreflible  amaze¬ 
ment,  we  were  furprifed  with  inufic, 
fweeter  than  any  I  had  ever  heard 
before,  which  feemed  to  rife  from 
the  rock  at  which  wc  gazed ;  and, 
breaking  upon  us  in  fhort  melodious 
drains,  filled  the  very  foul  with  tranf- 
port. 

AngcU  from  the  Iky,  or  fairiet 
from 
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from  the  mountain,  or  0‘Donoghoe 
from  the  ri*er,  was  what  wc  expcc- 
tfd  every  moment  to  appear  before 
us :  but  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s 
fixed  attention,  all  our  raptures  were 
difperfed  by  a  clap  of  thunder  moll 
ailoniihiugly  loud  ;  which,  burlUng 
from  the  fame  direction  whence  the 
mufic  had  lately  feemed  to  flow,  rent 
the  mountain  with  its  roar,  and  fill¬ 
ed  us  with  the  apprehcnfion  of  being 
infiantly  buried  in  a  choas  of  hill, 
wood,  and  water  :  But  the  horror 
was  as  fuddcnly  diflipated  by  the  re 
turn  of  the  fame  loothing  llraiiis 
which  had  before  entranced  us. 

'1  his  imilic,  which  immediately 
fnccecded  the  thunder,  feemed  more 
foft  and  lulling  than  the  firll.  but 
our  elyfium  was  very  fliort ;  being 
foon  loll  in  another  clap.  Hill  louder 
than  that  which  had  preceded,  and 
which  again  burft  fuddenly  upon  us; 
again  awaking  us  to  terror  ;  when, 
lo !  a  third  return  of  mufic.  fuper- 
iKively  fweet  indeed,  reftored  our 
fenfes,  and  re-entranced  our  hearts. 
It  lafted  fome  time — and  a  moil  fo- 
kmn  fiiencc  enfued. 

We  waited  now  motionlefs  and 
awe  ftruck,  for  what  wonders  might 
follow  next  in  this  region  of  enchant¬ 
ment  !  We  gazed  at  the  wood,  the 
rock,  the  mountain,  and  the  river, 
with  alternate  hope  and  fear;  hojie, 
while  the  mufic  dwelt  upon  our 
thoughts ;  and  fear,  while  we  re¬ 
membered  the  thunder  :  However, 
the  mufic  being  lall,  our  hopes  were 
firongelt ;  and  we  expeifed,  with  a 
pleafing  impatience,  fome  very  mar¬ 
vellous  event. —  in  vain — no  angel  ap 
peared  to  delight  our  eyes  !  no  dx- 
mon  to  alarm  us  with  new  terrors  ! 
no  Donoglioc  to  gratify  our  curiofi- 
ty  !  So  that  at  latf,  abandoning  our 
fhiitlefs  attention,  we  took  up  our 
oars,  and  purfued  our  courfe  along 
the  ferpentine  river, labouring  againll 
a  very  ftrong  current ;  and  paffed  at 
length  andcr  the  arch  of  a  Aone- 


bridge,  rendered  venerable,  in  fome 
degree,  by  time.  After  feveral  miles 
meandering,  we  entered  the  Upper 
Lake  between  two  rocks,  through  a 
very  narrow  paffage  called  CoUtHan't 
Eye. 

The  fecond  piece  of  water,  muen 
fmaller  than  the  firll,  is  thick  fpread 
with  very  odd  figured  iflands,  and 
inclofed  quite  round  with  tall  moun¬ 
tains,  rifing  for  the  moll  part  from 
the  edge  of  the  water.  It  appears 
of  an  oblong  lhape,  and  at  fome  little 
diftance,  above  the  upper  end,  the 
whole  river  that  feeds  it  is  formed  by 
nature  into  a  large  -cafeade,  which 
makes  a  moA  glorious  appearance, 
tumbling  down  the  bofom  of  the 
mountain,  and  glittering  between  the 
trees,  with  which  it  is  on  both  fides 
very  richly  embroidered.  It  falls 
more  than  two  hundred  feet  perpen¬ 
dicular,  flowering  in  its  defeent,  and 
divided  into  two  fheets,  until,  Ari- 
king  againll  fome  finall  craggy  rocks 
which  project  from  the  mountain  fide, 
it  then  forms  three  (beets,  and  roars 
and  foams,  and  rufhes  to  the  bot¬ 
tom. 

The  vaft  height  of  the  defeent, 
the  variety  of  dreams,  and  the  rich- 
nefsof  (hade  on  both  fides,  have  made 
that  great  traveller  Dr  Pocockc,  bi- 
fliop  of  Oflbry,  deem  it  the  mod 
beautiful  cataraif  he  ever  faw  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  There  might 
have  been  no  occafion  of  appealing 
to  his  Loidlhip’s  high  authority  in 
this  cafe,  h.ad  I  not  been  prevented 
from  viewing  this  admirable  obje(!i 
myfelf,  in  that  complete  manner  T 
intended,  by  a  fiiowcr  of  rain,  which 
obliged  us  to  return  before  wc  had 
enjoyed  the  fight  many  minutes. 

Our  boatmen  now  reverfed  their 
courfe,  and  rowed  back  with  all  the 
expedition  that  tinixafing  purfuit  of 
bad  weather  could  excite.  Wc  land¬ 
ed  at  the  place  where  wc  had  fird 
embarked,  and  completed  our  voy¬ 
age  before  night,  after  having  had 

the 
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the  whole  myftery  of  the  muflc  and 
thunder,  as  wc  lepalTcd  the  Eagle’s 
Nell,  explained  to  us  as  fallows: 

The  fituation  of  the  mountain  on 
one  fide  of  the  river,  and  the  place 
from  which  we  viewed  it  being  at  the 
foot  of  a  fmall  hill  on  the  other  fide, 
liavc  already  been  deferibed.  I  ihall 
therefore  proceed  to  inform  you,  that 
at  a  Ihort  diitance,  upon  a  cliofen  fpot 
of  ground,  open  to  the  mountain,  but 
covered  from  us  by  the  interpofition 
of  a  fmall  hill,  a  French>horn  and  a 
fmall  piece  of  cannon  were  fecretly 
planted,  where,  while  we  werefeall- 
ing  our  eyes  upon  the  fublime  feene 
which  lay  before  us,  the  mufic  play* 
cd,  and  the  found,  cut  off  by  the 
fina'd  hill  from  our  immediate  hear* 
ing,  was  reflected  by  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  rock,  and  poured  upon  us  in 
full  echo  from  the  mountains,  with 
all  the  wonderous  fweetnefs  before* 
mentioned:  which  lalf  circumtlance 
ftill  remains  very  furprifing  to  me  ; 
for,  in  all  other  echoes  I  ever  heard, 
the  reflected  founds  have  been  con* 
Aantly  lower,  fainter,  and  lefs  di* 
ftin^  than  the  founds  themfelves; 
but  here  the  echo  preferves  all  the 
ftrength,  brilliancy,  and  clearnefs  of 
original  mufic;  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  founded  in  the  ear  with  improved 
and  exalted  degrees  of  melody,  which 
it  is  as  hard  to  deferibe  as  to  account 
for. 

The  myftery  of  the  mufic  being 
thus  laid  open,  that  of  the  thunder 
will  be  eafily  undtrftood ;  for  during 
our  fixed  attention,  the  cannon  was 
fuddcnly  difeharged,  and  the  loud 
report  it  then  made  being  echoed 
and  re-echoed  from  the  furroui’.ding 
rocks  and  mountains,  llunned  us  with 
all  the  terrifying  roar  and  peals  of 
real  thunder,  from  which  it  could  not 
be  diftinguiftied. 

The  next  day  wc  vifited  the  envl* 
rons  of  the  lake,  and  viewed  thofe 


We  began  our  view  of  thefe  envl* 
rons  w'ith  Mucrufs  gardens,  the  pro* 
perty  of  Edward  Herbert,  Efquire, 
They  lie,  or  rather  hang,  upon  the 
call  end  of  the  lake  ;  and  confift  of 
a  mod  uncommon  mixture  of  large 
rocks,  ihady  valleys,  and  opening 
lawns,  extremely  lively  in  their  ver* 
dure.  The  rocks  are  high,  craggy, 
and  their  tops  covered  for  the  moft 
part  with  variety  ef  young  wood ; 
the  valleys  extremely  narrow,  em¬ 
bowered  in  many  places  by  the 
branches  (hooting  from  the  craggs  on 
either  fide,  wind  round  the  rocks, 
and  unite  the  lawns  with  a  number 
of  ferpentine  communications.  The 
whole  of  thefe  fttiking  particulars 
are  fo  happily  difpofed  by  nature,  as 
to  form  a  real  wildernefs ;  but  vallly 
fuperior  in  grandeur,  elegance,  and 
beauty,  to  every  thing  of  the  kind 
yet  attempted  by  art,  even  with  pro* 
fufion  of  expence. 

The  celebrated  bifhop  Berkley, 
when  he  firft  faw  this  delightful  ru¬ 
ral  feene,  could  not  help  crying  out, 
with  fuiprife  and  eeftafy,  ‘  Another 
Louis  Q^aterze  may  make  another 
Verfaillcs;  but  the  hand  of  the  Deity 
only  can  make  another  Mucrufs.* 

On  entering  thefe  gardens,  we 
were  immediately  condu6led  to  a 
natural  terras,  extending  upon  the 
verge  of  the  lake  near  half  a  mile,  ri- 
fing  and  falling  in  its  courfe  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  original  unevennefs  of  the 

ground  over  which  it  palTcs. - Wc 

purfued  our  way  along  this  undula¬ 
ting  walk  (to  ufe  a  favourite  epithet 
of  poor  Mr  Southcot’s)  till  we  came 
to  the  fummit  of  a  large  mount,  moft 
romantically  raifed  by  the  hand  of 
nature,  lofty,  craggy,  and  woody, 
commanding  the  whole  extent  of  the 
wildernefs  one  way,  and  looking 
down  upon  the  lake  the  other,  from 
a  rocky  precipice,  quite  naked,  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  fpindling  branches  of  yew 


fecnes  by  land  we  had  no  opportu-  and  arbutus ;  which  having  crept 
nity  of  furveying  by  water.  through  the  crevices  of  the  marble 
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rock,  kang  dangling  down  (not  with¬ 
out  a  plcaiing  eifcdi)  towards  the 
water. 

From  this  eminence  the  profpecl 
is  amazingly  fine  indeed,  extending 
over  the  lake  among  that  beautiful 
duller  of  tufted  iflands,  the  oppofite 
Tides  uf  vviiich  we  had,  during  our 
voyage,  gazed  on  with  To  much  rap¬ 
ture  from  Inn-sfallan.  They  hence 
Teemed  to  us  about  a  league  dillant. 
Nearer  to  the  Ihore  we  beheld  a 
Tprinklingof  naked  rocks  andfmallcr 
iflands,  which,  riling  through  the 
water,  dlverilTied  the  view,  and  great¬ 
ly  improved  the  pifturc  ;  thefe,  by 
the  oddly  plealing  rudenefs  uf  their 
Tides,  and  thofe  by  the  rich  variety 
of  evergreens  intermingled  on  their 
heads.  For  the  fake  of  viewing  this 
capital  feene  in  the  moll  advanta¬ 
geous  manner,  a  ftone  iltuclure  is 
intended  here  to  be  built,  either  in 
the  temple  or  the  callle  ftyle  ;  which, 
when  compleated,  cannot  fail  of  pro¬ 
ving  a  great  ornament  to  the  gar¬ 
dens,  lake,  and  country. 

We  Hood  upon  this  clofed  fpot  a 
confiderable  time,  till  the  increafing 
heat  of  the  day  obliged  us  to  de- 
feend,  and  feek  the  cool  fhelter  of 
the  wilderncfs.  Here  wc  feated  our 
fclves  upon  a  curious  natural  bench 
of  ftone,  rendered  very  inviting  by 
a  foft  covering  of  mofs  at  the  foot 
of  a  rock,  whole  fhaggy  brow  pro- 
jeAing  forward,  lhaded  us  complete¬ 
ly  from  the  fun.  Having  fufficiently 
refted  oiirfelves  in  this  recefs,  we  pur- 
fued  our  wanderings  through  the 


valleys,  and  over  the  lawns,  till  we 
came  to  a  walk,  which  led  us,  wind¬ 
ing  by  an  cafy  afeent,  to  the  top  of 
one  of  the  tallell  rocks  In  the  whole 
Improvement,  and  gave  us  another 
pTofpciEl  of  ihe  lake,  lefs  ample  in¬ 
deed,  but  not  Icfs  beautiful  :  for 
though  tlie  wiideincfs  here  interve¬ 
ned  between  us  and  the  water,  and 
covered  the  largcft  part  of  the  lake ; 
yet,  our  view  being  to  great  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  tops  of  the  trees,  that 
plcafing  circumllancc  made  ample  re¬ 
paration  for  the  lofs  of  all  the  water 
thofe  trees  concealed. 

Looking  forward  from  hence,  my 
eye  was  caught  by  a  grove  of  clu- 
fterlng  (lately  trees,  in  the  centre  <lf 
which  wc  could  dillinguilh  the  lofty 
ruins  of  an  old  tower  riling  up  to  a 
mighty  height.  This,  the  gardener 
told  us,  was  the  remains  of  an  old 
abbey  built  may  centuries  ago,  and 
dedicated  to  St  Finain.  As  it  is  now 
a  part  of  Mr  Herbert’s  eftate,  and 
bordering  within  a  furlong  of  his 
gardens,  I  make  no  doubt,  but  one 
time  or  other  it  will  be  taken  into 
them :  Then,  ftiould  the  principal 
walk,  which  at  prefent  has  no  parti¬ 
cular  point  or  building  to  terminate 
It,  be  carried  Into  this  grove.  It  will 
have  a  moll  noble  elFtft,  and  Mu- 
cruls  garden,  on  the  northern  fide, 
be  rendered  quite  complete,  and,  ta¬ 
ken  altogether,  the  moll  delightful 
and  romantic  fituatlon  any  where  to 
be  found. 

I  am,  S^c. 

W.  OcRENOEN, 


On  Homer.  Tranjlated from  the  French  ^M.  Mercier. 


OUR  modern  fairy  tales  pleafe  me 
much  more  than  your  ancient 
tales,  thofe  of  Homer  particularly. 
Thofe  divinities  of  the  Iliad  that 
glide  inllead  of  walking,  that  mount 
and  defeend  upon  clouds,  that  fight 
incog  upon  a  warrior’s  head,  and  yet 
are  not  proof  againft  the  fpear  that 
Voi.  IL  N**  II. 


(beds  their  divine  vermilion  blood,  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  hardly  to  be  compared 
with  thofe  mighty  beings,  who,  with 
the  afliftance  of  an  enchanted  rod, 
dart  through  the  immenfity  of  fpacc 
with  Infinitely  more  velocity  than  the 
fwiftcll  celeilial  inhabitant  of  Olym¬ 
pus. 

O  0 
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If  we  confine  our  obfervations  to 
the  marvellous  and  fanciful,  fairy 
tales  will  affuredly  bear  away  the 
palm.  Homer  indeed  produces  a 
golden  footftool  walking  in  procef*' 
fion  to  the  council  of  the  gods,  he 
makes  horfes  fpeak,  &c. :  But  what 
are  thefe?  nothing  to  our  modern 
flights.  Can  anyone  read  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  Green  Snake,  without 
being  loll  in  admiration  at  his  elo¬ 
quence  and  addrefs,  nof  inferior  to 
that  of  Ulyfles  himfelf?  We  want 
only  an  academy  to  write  a  learned 
commentary  on  the  beauties  of  this 
tale  ;  It  would  then  figure  in  the 
fame  rank  with  Homer,  and  our  af- 
fertion  would  no  longer  have  the  air 
of  a  par.idox  ;  for  it  is  agreed  to  ap 
ply  this  word  to  every  new  truth  be¬ 
fore  it  has  received  its  pafs. 

We  are  told  of  the  moral  of  the  I- 
liad:  but  one  muft  have  the  penetra¬ 
tion  of  Horace  to  difeover  it  ;  for  its 
Jupiter,  its  Juno,  its  Venus,  and  its 
Mercury,  as  well  as  the  rcll  of  its 
■wrangling  divinities,  arc  for  the  moft 
part  unjull,  licentious,  and  wicked. 
The  enchanters  in  cur  ftories  have 
incontellably  more  dignity  in  their 
wrath,  more  fortitude  in  diilrefs,  and 
more  geiieroiity  in  fricndfhip. 

Such  blafphemies  will  no  doubt 
make  the  hair  of  every  furious  ado¬ 
rer  of  antiquity  lland  on  end.  But 
having  a  curiofity  to  colleft,  to  read, 
and  to  compare  the  feveral  tranfla- 
tions  of  this  fuperb  Iliad,  1  was  un¬ 
fortunate  enough  to  find  the  poem 
without  plan,  without  conliftcncy, 
without  connexion  ;  deflitutc  of  in- 
tcreft  and  unity,  full  of  verbofe  de- 
feriptions,  quite  monotonous  in  its 
fjreeches  and  in  its  relation  of  com¬ 
bats  ;  and  when  I  found  the  gods 
perpetually  making’their  perorations 
in  the  fame  fet  form,  and  all  the 
heroes  making  fpeeches  by  the  hour, 
before  coming  to  blows  ;  everlafting 
repetitions  to  inform  me  when  it  was 
night  or  day,  and  the  minute  anato- 
piy  of  every  wound  j  I  was  difgufted 


with  the  tedious  farrago,  and  could 
nut  help  rating  the  poem  as  a  ro¬ 
mance  beh)w  mediocrity. 

Even  the  takingofTroy,  to  which 
the  aAion  of  the  poem  tends,  is  not 
found  in  it ;  and  the  real  utility  of 
this  long  work  cfcapcs  our  inquiry, 
except  it  be  to  prove  that  the  dif- 
putes  of  kings  arc  attended  with  fa¬ 
tal  couliquences  :  and  this  is  a  truth 
which  is  but  too  fciifibly  felt  with¬ 
out  the  information  of  poets. - 

We  have  a  fcore  of  romances  in  our 
own  language  better  imagined,  more 
intereking,  exhibiting  more  of  man¬ 
ners,  containing  more  truths,  and 
more  ju!l  and  llriking  relations,  or 
which  at  lead  fpeak  more  feelingly 
to  the  heart. 

But  this,  no  dotdit,  is  the  fault  of 
the  tianfiators.  ‘  '1  he  Iliad  in  Greek 
is  an  admirable,  aflonilbing,  and  di¬ 
vine  poem  '  I  don’t  doubt  it  ;  it 
may  be  fnbllme  in  the  antique  talle, 
and  the  ancients  may  return  with 
all  my  heart,  and  admire  it,  a- 
long  with  the  modern  Grecian  en- 
ihuliads ;  for  my  part,  I  have  been 
horridly  tired  of  it  in  every  lan¬ 
guage,  and  have  got  thro’  it  by  the 
mere  curiofity  of  contemplating  tlic 
manners  of  remote  ages.  People  are 
pleafed  in  the  fame  way  with  the  re¬ 
lation  of  any  thing  foreign,  which 
interefts  qs  as  if  it  were  ancient.  A 
pifture  of  Zeuxis,  if  it  could  be  re¬ 
covered,  would  be  a  precious  curio¬ 
fity,  tho’  the  moft  indifferent  Hemifii 
painter  might  blufli  to  call  it  his. 

While  1  was  engaged  in  the  read¬ 
ing  of  this  poem,  feveral  ideas  oc¬ 
curred  to  me,  which  every  one  will 
eftimate  as  he  thinks  proper.  I  (hall 
never  be  able  to  perfuade  myfclf  that 
the  whole  Iliad  is  the  uftspring  of 
one  brain.  This  appears  to  me  im- 
poffible,  both  from  the  execution  of 
the  poem,  and  from  the  hiftory  of 
thofe  times.  A  number  of  rhapfodies 
made  at  different  periods  have  in  all 
probability  been  gathered  together; 
and  an  able  or  fuccefsful  colleAor, 

like 
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Prolalility  of  its  having  hten 

like  our  ballad-fingers  might  have 
furnifhed  Homer  with  fongs  compo- 
fed  by  many  diifereot  people,  and 
with  fugitive  pieces  which  he  might 
patch  up  and  retouch  in  his  own 
tafte.  The  birth-place  of  Homer  is 
uncertain,  fu  is  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  It  was  not  till  three  hundred 
years  after  his  death  that  his  poems 
were  collected,  and  then  they  weie 
found  in  feraps.  Lycurgus,  fays  Plu¬ 
tarch,  was  the  Aril  who  made  a  col- 
ledion  of  them  in  Afia  ;  and  who 
knows  what  might  have  happened 
during  fuch  an  interval  of  time  in  a 
barbarous  age  ?  It  is  fald  that  Homer 
went  about  reciting  his  verfes  like 
our  bards  :  How  then  can  It  be  fup- 
pofed  that  he  would  compofe  a  poem 
of  fuch  length  ?  He  cguld  not  fing 
the  Iliad  at  a  breath;  all  he  could  af¬ 
ford  at  his  different  Itages  would  be 
a  ferap,  unlefs  you  Ihould  fay  that 
he  carried  after  him  a  troop  of  fub- 
altern  fongflers  to  relieve  him  when 
he  was  tired. 

I  imagine  there  are  two  epochas 
very  well  marked  In  this  poem.  The 
fhield  of  Achilles  prefents  to  us  the 
perfeAton  of  arts  and  fclences,  and 
the  knowledge  of  a  people  exceed¬ 
ingly  civilized.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  vulgar  converfation,  the  fangui- 
nary  and  brutal  exploits  of  the  he¬ 
roes  of  the  Iliad  ;  their  table,  their 
kitchen,  their  cookery,  and  keen 
contention  for  the  fmalleft  plunder  ; 
every  thing  marks  a  period  in  the 
infancy  of  focicty.  1  think  I  can 
obferve  at  one  time  the  effufions  of  a 
wild  and  untutored  bard,  at  another 
the  fpirit  of  a  poet  (killed  in  the  mod 
elegant  arts.  Superb  cars  with  wheels 
of  gold,  magnificent  vafes,  and  pur¬ 
ple  carpets,  exhibit  a  period  very  e- 
videntlycontradcd  with  that  in  which 
princeffes  were  waflicrwomen  and  he¬ 
roes  turned  the  fpit.  Old  Neftor  Is 
reprefented  as  the  model  of  wife 
men,  and  the  moll  refprtlable  of  Iie- 
foes  ;  but  this  fage  finds  no  other  re- 
fource  in  his  boalted  eloquence,  than 


nuritten  in  dif front  -/Iget, 

to  fay  to  his  foldiers,  **  My  friends, 
I  imagine  that  none  of  you  will  think 
of  returning  to  your  native  country 
till  you  have  fird  lain  with  the  wife 
of  fome  1  rojan.”  This  (hameful  ad- 
drefs  Is  put  into  the  mouth  of  an 
old  man  infpired  by  Minerva,  the 
chaded  of  the  godd;:frcs.  Achilles, 
whofe  haughty  rage  punKhes  the 
Grecian  heroes  by  refufing  them  his 
aflidance,  after  having  pardoned  the 
grey  hairs  of  Priam,  and  having 
wept  over  this  unhappy  father,  wiiilc 
he  thought  on  his  ow'n  aged  Sire ; 
yet,  by  the  (hameful  acceptance  of 
the  prefents  that  were  brought  him, 
fells  as  it  were  to  this  old  man,  who 
kiffes  his  murderous  hands,  the  body 
of  Heftor.  ’I'his  fon  of  Thetis,  this 
dtmi-god,  whofe  noble  valour  dif- 
dains  to  (bed  vulgar  blood,  coolly 
cuts  the  throat  of  a  dozen  Tro¬ 
jans  at  the  tomb  of  Patroclus :  nor 
does  he  ferve  his  country  but  out  of 
revenge  for  the  death  of  his  friend. 
Agamemnon,  as  fierce,  with  his  own 
hand  kills  Adradns,  who  had  fub- 
mitted  to  Menelaus :  and  this  lad, 
wanting  to  fave  him,  is  obliged  to 
endure  the  reproaches  of  that  haughty 
chief,  who  Is  reprefented  as  the  mir¬ 
ror  of  hcroifm.  Such  difeordant  cha- 
radlers  could  never  be  drawn  by  the 
fame  pencil. 

But  again  ;  how  arc  we  to  re¬ 
concile  the  honed  worlhip  which  Ho¬ 
mer  feems  fometimes  to  pay  his  dei¬ 
ties,  with  the  ridicule  which  at  o- 
thcr  times  he  throws  on  them  ?  Did 
he  believe  in  that  Juno  whom  he  in- 
fiames  with  jealoufy  and  celcdial  paf- 
(lon,  or  in  that  Jnpitcr  who  (hake’s 
Olympus  with  the  motion  of  his 
brows,  while  he  laughs  at  the  limp¬ 
ing  Vulcan  ?  This  ill-fated  god  had 
it  feems  received  from  his  brutal  and 
unnatural  father,  fuch  a  violent  kick 
on  the  breech,  that  he  remained  a 
cripple  all  the  red  of  his  immortality. 
Thus  Homer  by  turns  worlhips  and 
defpifes  his  gods  ;  and  inllead  of  ele¬ 
vating  the  imaginations  of  mankind, 
O  o  2  of 
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of  which  by  his  art  he  ought  to  have 
had  the  cunimand,  he  contents  him* 
felf  with  the  ready-made  mytho¬ 
logy  of  Paganifm,  and  perhaps  is 
the  inventor  of  its  wilJeil  extrava¬ 
gances. 

Did  Homer  receive  this  wciglit  of 
genius,  this  rare  knack  of  verifica¬ 
tion,  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to 
confirm  the  abfurdities  of  popular 
belief  ?  Ought  not  a  great  mind  to 
employ  itfelf  in  eradicating  error? 
Did  he  create  this  burlefquc  mytho¬ 
logy,  or  was  he  the  dupe  of  it  him- 
felf  ?  His  manijer  is  in  general  fe- 
rious  and  grave  ;  but  in  that  mafs  of 
fooliih  imagery,  it  is  afionifliing  how 
he  debafes  the  fiiblime  idea  of  the  di¬ 
vinity,  at  the  very  time  when  Or¬ 
pheus  compufed  that  beautiful  hymn, 
the  fragments  of  w'hich  enchant  us  at 
this  day.  Accordingly  Plato  fays  ex- 
prefsly,  that  Homer  was  in  Tartarus 
for  having  abufed  the  gods. 

But  was  this  boafted  genius,  be¬ 
fore  which  fo  many  ages  have  pro- 
llraud  themfelves,  capable  of  raifing 
itfelf  to  nothing  more  noble  or  more 
perfeft  than  the  fitftions  already  be¬ 
lieved  ?  Nay,  did  it  not  even  add  to 
the  abfurdity  of  thofe  that  were  in 
vogue  ?  The  fublime  Jupiter  (Irikes 
his  wife  and  kifies  her  ;  and  this  low 
commixture  of  the  moft  impertinent 
fables  produces  in  high  Olympus  no¬ 
thing  but  the  vilett  and  molt  inordi¬ 
nate  paflions.  Homer  probably  ab- 
tifed  the  Pagan  mythology:  and  tho* 
he  liad  literally  followed  it,  he  would 
ttill  have  been  blameable  ;  for  the 
highly  favoured  man  who  fpeuks  to 
nations,  ought  to  difpel  the  grofs- 
nefs  of  mental  darknefs,  and  to  re¬ 
gulate  his  poems  on  the  plan  of  a 
philofophy  generally  adopted  by  the 
reft  of  mankind.  He  ought  to  fol¬ 
low  the  bright  torch  before  which 
falfehood  difappears,  when  it  is  held 
forth  to  him  by  Genius.  But  the 
minilrel  or  retailer  of  thefe  extrava¬ 
gant  fables  could  nut  have  iiwcnteth 
them  aloue,  or  attributed  to  his  gods 


fuch  manifeft  contradiftions.  There 
needed  the  afllilance  of  numbers  to 
fill  up  the  mcafure  of  fuch  complicated 
folly,  and  to  finifh  the  Babylon  of 
this  fyilem  of  confufion,  in  which  the 
variety  of  religion#  credulity  is  fo  e- 
minently  obfervablc. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  there 
were  feveral  writers  of  the  Trojan 
war  ;  a  war  undertaken  on  account 
of  a  woman :  and  yet  in  thofe  days 
w’omen  were  but  flaves,  on  every  oc- 
cation  facrificed  to  the  public  good ; 
witnefs  Ipbigenia  the  daughter  of 
the  chief.  As  there  has  been  no  ca¬ 
talogue  kept  of  thefe  writers,  and  as 
the  Journal  de  Scavani  w’as  not  tlieii 
begun,  the  name  of  one  particular 
bard  or  poet  may  have  fwallowed  up 
all  the  reft;  juft  as  the  name  of  Her¬ 
cules  prevailed,  when  the  labours  of 
the  great  men  his  predeceflbrs  and 
cotemporarics  w’ere  liberally  attribu¬ 
ted  to  him.  The  Iliad  having  fu- 
ftained  the  trial  of  many  centuries, 
has  received  fundry  modifications, 
which  I  think  are  apparent,  and 
which  evidently  indicate  the  attempts 
of  different  hands.  Sometimes  it  U 
animated  and  overpowering,  as  in 
the  4th  Book :  fometimes  tedious, 
fluggiih,  and  diifufe :  here  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  fong  is  perpetually  reite¬ 
rated  ;  there  we  have  another  uni¬ 
form  cadence ;  and  verfes  are  re¬ 
peated,  which  betray  the  compiler. 

Bcildcs,  the  rape  of  Helen  de- 
monftrates  what  fort  of  kings  the 
Trojan  heroes  were,  and  what  kind 
of  guard  the  king  of  the  Molofllans 
had.  The  good  man  Priam,  in  ail 
probability,  was  only  a  fort  of  baron, 
whom  the  imagination  of  a  poet  af¬ 
terwards  magnified  into  a  rich  and 
powerful  king.  But  it  is  of  im¬ 
portance  to  remark,  that  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  poem  contradict  in  every 
line  the  defeription  of  the  poet;  and 
that  the  ftate  of  the  arts  is  {lerpetual- 
ly  at  war  with  the  actions  of  his  he¬ 
roes.  Who  can  believe  that  the  fine 
(hield  of  Achilles,  of  fuch  exquifite 
work- 
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vrorkmandiip,  and  on  which  the 
wonders  of  allrunomy  were  fo  mar- 
Tcloufly  engraven,  was  made  to  be  a 
butt  for  a  Trojan  to  (hoot  at  ?  Who 
does  not  perceive  a  blank  left  for 
new  difcoveries  ;  and  who  can  help 
confidering  this  piece  as  an  interpo¬ 
lation?  I  think  I  can  ditlinAly  ob> 
fcrve  what  we  ftill  fee  amongft  our* 
felvcs ;  pnc  poet  later  than  the  reft, 
feixing  on  fome  of  the  great  men 
for  his  hero  (  I'hefeus  for  example), 
and  bedaubing  him  with  filver  and 
gold  (as  Racine  ufed  to  do,  who  was 
tailor  a  la  Fran^eife  to  the  whole 
kings  of  antiquity)  ;  while  Thefeus 
was  only  a  poor  knight  errant,  and 
had  received  from  his  father  a  fword 
and  a  pair  of  ftioes  hid  under  a  huge 
rock,  which  he  was  previoufly  obli¬ 
ged  to  overturn  before  he  could  en¬ 
joy  this  precious  inheritance  ;  and 
which  fword  ferved  him  alfo  for  a 
knife  to  carve  his  dinner,  a  buttock 
of  beef  making  his  whole  bill  of  fare. 

Thus  all  thofe  ornaments  which 
are  laviftied  fo  prodigally  in  the  Iliad, 
and  which  feem  to  point  out  a  fpe- 
cies  of  tranflation,  difeover  a  jumble 
of  later  images,  united  with  thufe  of 
antiquity.  Neither  is  this  induftriouf- 
ly  concealed ;  for  we  can  obferve 
certain  characters  and  cuftoms  which 
have  not  effaced  the  traces  of  the 
preceding  generation. 

This  poem  then  has  probably  been 
compofed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  thofe 
dark  and  barbarous  times  in  which 
Thefeus  lived  ;  and  has  afterwards 
been  new-modelled,  or  rather  new 
made,  in  the  more  enlightened  ages 
of  Greece.  This  is  not  unfcafible. 
Thefeus  and  Gideon  were  almoft  co- 
temporary  ;  and  at  that  time  we  find 
nothing  but  narrow  territories,  petty 
kings,  and  petty  Hates.  Men  were 
then  almoft  in  a  ftate  of  nature  }  and 
nothing  difeovers  to  us  the  fplendor 
of  the  kingdom  of  Priam,  the  ma- 
jefty  of  Agamemnon  king  of  kings, 
fuperb  fleets,  accumulated  riches, 
marble  palaces,  or  arts  which  had 


never  exifted,  &c.  Efehines  cites 
fome  Greek  verfes  of  Homer  taken 
from  the  Iliad,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  our  text ;  a  plain  proof  that 
this  text  has  been  changed  and  mu¬ 
tilated,  altered,  and  correCted.  Add 
to  all  this  the  diverfity  of  dialeAs, 
known  to  every  one  who  underllands 
the  language. 

The  Xanthus  in  Homer  is  a  rapid 
river,  which  overpowers  with  the  ma- 
jefty  of  its  waves  helmets,  bucklers, 
and  the  whole  amour  of  heroes.  But 
vifit  this  river,  and  you  will  find  it  a 
trifling  dream,  which  you  can  ftep 
over  without  obferving  it,  as  Cxfar 
did  when  he  fought  for  it  on  pur- 
pofe. 

The  palaces  of  Priam  were  no 
doubt  of  a  piece  with  this  vaunted 
river;  and  the  defetiption  of  thefc 
fumptuous  arts  is  evidently  borrowed 
from  a  neighbouring  people  Hill  un¬ 
known  to  us,  or,  what  is  more  pro¬ 
bable,  from  a  later  period  of  time. 

There  are,  it  muft  be  confelfed, 
fome  grand,  and  bold,  and  fublimc 
images  in  this  poem  :  but  the  gods 
fpoil  all.  Valour  and  courage  vanlfh 
before  the  ufclcfs  and  tirefome  pre- 
fence  of  thefc  perpetual  movers,  like 
the  machines  in  our  operas.  The 
heroes  are  nothing  but  warlike  auto¬ 
mata,  without  cither  power  or  will. 
HcAor  flies  on  foot  before  Achilles 
for  three  good  leagues,  impelled  by 
the  afeendant  of  fome  hoftile  divini¬ 
ty  ;  but  returns  when  by  the  pro- 
teAion  of  another  goddefs  he  finds 
himfelf  two  to  one.  The  anger  of 
Achilles  is  an  indolent,  impotent, 
unreafonable  anger  ;  he  remains  ful- 
lenly  in  his  tent  for  nine  years:  and 
nine  years  of  idlcncfs,  becaufe  Brifeis 
was  taken  from  him,  is  really  a  pret¬ 
ty  occupation  for  a  hero,  the  fun  of 
a  goddefs  !  His  fullcn  vengeance  un¬ 
dertakes  nothing  ;  and  it  is  more  his 
obftinacy  than  his  valour  that  is  ce¬ 
lebrated. 

t  Ladlly,  there  is  no  example  of  vir¬ 
tu*  in  tills  long  romance.  Battle  af¬ 
ter 
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ter  battle,  aflemblies  oF  the  gods, 
which  decide  nothing,  and  then  mote 
aflemblies.  An  account  of  the  fuc* 
cefs  of  every  dart,  a  long  lift  of  kill¬ 
ed  and  wounded,  a  faithful  nomen¬ 
clature  of  genealogies,  a  marked  un¬ 
concern  for  the  eifufion  of  human 
blood,  deities  exciting  to  carnage, 
and  delighting  in  the  fight ;  thefe 
are  the  predominant  features  of  the 
piece  :  But  generous  forgivenefs,  ur¬ 
banity,  and  difintereftcd  benevolence, 
are  virtues  entirely  unknown.  We 
fee  valiant,  robuft,  and  nervous  arms 
tearing  afunder  rocks ;  and  narrow 
unrelenting  fanguinary  hearts,  inca¬ 
pable  of  rcprefling  either  covetouf- 
nefs,  pride,  or  revenge  ;  and  difpu- 
ting  about  a  trilling  booty,  like  the 
foldiers  of  Clovis.  Wlien  an  arrow 
flies 'and  pierces  a  fliield,  another 
bow  Is  bent,  another  arrow  flies,  and 
a  divinity  Is  at  hand  to  attend  it  in 
Its  flight,  to  lharpen  or  to  blunt  its 
point  as  occafion  may  require. 

But  every  nation  on  earth  has 
made  ufe  of  fuch  images ;  they  be¬ 
long  equally  to  a  barbarous  and  to  a 
polilhed  people.  The  poetry  of  nor¬ 
thern  natioirs  bears  a  great  analogy 
to  this  of  the  Grecian  bard,  which 
fets  all  heaven  in  an  uproar  for  the 
fake  of  a  Angle  mortal.  People  con- 
fider  Homer  as  a  gigantic  genius  ; 
and  If  nothing  elfe  was  required  but 
to  add  hyperbole  to  hyperbole,  to 
make  heaven  and  earth  dance  atten¬ 
dance  upon  each  tlirow  of  a  warrior’s 
lance,  1  lhall  very  readily  allow  that 
this  poem  fpcaks  a  language  accord¬ 
ing  with  the  infant  imagination  of  a 
barbarous  age.  Battles  are  the  hero’s 
plealure;  but  the  poet  turns  him  Into 
a  defpicable  declaimer,  and  employs 
all  the  deities  of  Olympus  without 
defign  and  without  efledl.  In  the 
lirle  poetry,  we  alfo  find  nothing  but 
fpirlts  of  trees,  of  rocks,  and  moun¬ 
tains  :  the  comparifons  are  all  drawn 
from  the  gloomy  pine,  from  the 
green  colour  of  the  ocean,  from  float¬ 
ing  clouds,  &c.  But  ill  Homer  there 


is  not  to  be  found  a  Angle  fpee^h 
half  fo  fublime  as  that  of  Logan,  the 
chief  of  a  wild  Amecican  Horde. 
Perhaps  our  mafters  in  eloquence, 
without  tafte,  without  book,  or  with¬ 
out  academies,  are  ftlll  hid  in  the 
forefts  of  the  New  World. 

But  to  return  :  This  mafs  of  fable, 
which  might  fult  the  tafte  of  the 
Greeks;  this  inexplicable  mytholo¬ 
gy,  of  which  they  might  perceive 
the  latent  beauties,  Is  not  made  for 
working  on  modern  enthufiafm.  All 
the. fanatic  admirers  of  it  have  been 
quacks,  or  dupes  to  their  own  impu- 
fture ;  or  they  have  been  willing  to 
affume  the  flender  merit  of  under- 
ftanding  a  dead  and  almoft  ufelefs 
language  ;  or,  prone  to  indiferiminate 
admiration,  they  have  been  incapable 
of  appretiating  the  refpeAive  merits 
of  authors.  How  fuperior  is  Taflb ; 
how  much  more  confiftent,  intereft- 
ing,  and  various ;  with  what  (kill 
does  he  carry  forward  his  fable,  with 
what  harmony  does  he  mix  his  co¬ 
lours,  and  unite  the  marvellous  of 
his  own  age  with  the  awful  truths  of 
his  religion ! 

‘  But  confider  the  number  of  Ho¬ 
mer’s  admirers.’ — True  ;  but  is  any 
one  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  a 
book  is  eftimated  In  proportion  to  Its 
antiquity  ?  Commentators  and  tranf- 
'latois  arife  In  crowds,  aflimilate 
themfelvesto  the  original  author;  and 
by  a  fuggeftion  of  pride,  the  exam¬ 
ples  of  which  are  fo  ridiculous  and 
fo  numerous,  imagine  themfcives  in- 
titled  to  (hare  the  honours  due  to  the 
work  they  have  disfigured.  Talk  of 
the  illuftrious  Moliere  in  the  prel'encc 
of  his  commentator,  you  (hall  fee 
him  call  down  his  eyes,  andblu(h  out 
of  pure  modefty.  Literary  fuperlli- 
tlon,  like  that  of  another  kind,  ad¬ 
mires  without  choice  or  moderation 
what  in  infancy  it  has  been  bidden 
admire.  We  have  heard  of  Serenus 
Sammonicuf,  phyficlan  and  precep- 
.  tor  to  the  young  Gordian,  who  wa 
fuch  an  enthufiaftic  admirer  of  Ho- 
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mer,  that  he  openly  preferibed  an 
.plication  of  the  4th  Book  of  the  Iliad 
to  his  droplical  patients,  imagining 
that  the  hotnefs  of  the  a£Iicn  in  that 
book  was  able  to  difcufs  the  fuper- 
fluous  water,  and  to  cife^I  a  cure. 
We  may  laugh  at  Serenus ;  but 
ought  we  not  to  laugh  as  much  at 
thofe  who  difeover  in  Homer,  the 
politician,  the  naturalid,  and  mora* 
lift  united ;  like  fomc  other  enthu- 
liafts  who  wanted  to  difeover  the 
Trinity  in  Plato  ?  The  hiftory  of  li¬ 
terary  prejudices  would  neither  be 
Jefs  amuling,  lefs  extenfive,  or  Icfs 
curious,  than  that  of  political  errors ; 
and  the  lift  of  admirers  by  authority 
is  imincnfe,  for  it  is  at  lead  as  nu¬ 
merous  as  the  catalogue  of  fools. 

But  in  the  OdylTey,  we  difeover  a 
manner  more  foft,  delineations  more 
natural,  a  condiift  more  Ample,  and 
managed  with  more  (kill.  1  cannot 
therefore  imagine  that  the  interefting 
author  of  this  poem  was  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  boillerous  Iliad. 
You  might  as  well  couple  Oflian 
and  Gefncr  together,  and  then  come 
and  tell  me  they  were  but  one  man. 

I  do  not  mean  to  affirm,  that 
there  are  not  alfo  in  the  Odyffey 
fome  of  thofe  foporific  fables  which 
pertain  to  a  barbarous  age,  whether 
they  be  ancient  traditions  disfigured, 
or  new  creations  efcaped  from  a 
crazy  imagination.  All  thefe  gro- 
trfqiie  inventions  come  down  in  the 
rubbifh  of  ages  to  more  polifhed 
times  ;  becaufe  an  ingenious  fancy 
fometimes  takes  pleafure  in  adorning 
them,  either  to  pleafe  the  people,  or 
from  the  neceffity  of  adhering  to  an¬ 
cient  and  eftabliihed  opinions.  One 
fable  fuccecds,  another  is  lod;  like 
our  own  tragedies,  one  of  which 
may  be  damned,  while  another  finds 
a  Racine  to  give  it  currency  for  cen¬ 
turies,  by  trimming  it  in  fafhionable 
and  modifh  attire.  We  may  con¬ 
trail  Polyphemus  with  Blue- beard, 
Circe  with  Melufina,  and  Ajax  with 
fetcr  of  Provence.  But  let  me  be¬ 


ware — it  would  be  rank  herefy  not 
to  proflrate  one’s  felf  before  a  poem 
which  has  figured  for  30CO  years, 
which  a  hundred  and  fifty  people  in 
Europe  can  read  in  the  original,  and 
which  fo  many  dolors  in  their 
gowns,  and  mounted  in  their  chairs, 
have  declared  to  their  pupils  was 
fublime. 

But  I  (hall  only  put  a  few  que- 
(lions  to  the  confcience  of  my  read¬ 
ers,  and  alk  them  firft  of  all.  If  they 
have  read  Homer  in  Greek;  if  they 
have  read  him  through  ;  and  if  they 
have  done  fo  without  being  tired  ? 
Thofe  who  are  honeil,  if  1  am  not 
millakcn,  will  confefs,  that  the  Gre¬ 
cian  bard  has  only  a  few  fcattered 
beauties ;  that  his  (lumbers  are  long 
and  frequent ;  and  that  in  fpiteof  his 
fifteen  hundred  commentators  anti 
tranflators,  his  poem  is  a  monoto¬ 
nous,  verbofc,  and  furfeiting  recita¬ 
tive. 

When  I  put  thefe  interrogatories 
to  the  confcience  of  my  readers,  I 
do  it  becaufe  many  people  refemble 
theNeapolitan  gentleman  who  fought 
fourteen  duels  to  maintain  that  Ario- 
(lo  was  the  greatell  poet  in  the  world ; 
and  when  at  lad  he  was  killed,  con- 
felTed  that  he  had  never  read  him. 

1  n  a  fcore  of  centuries,  perhaps  after 
the  deftruft  ion  of  our  arts,of  ourbooks, 
and  of  the  Journal  de  Bouillon,  one 
of  our  romances,  negledled  or  defpifed 
at  this  time,  may  efcape  the  general 
ruin,  and  obtain  the  honours  of  fub- 
limity  :  the  world  of  commentators, 
with  open  mouth,  may  difeover  in  it 
every  poflible  excellence ;  the  moll 
learned  man  of  his  time  may  aferibe 
the  work  to  any  name  that  (hall  have 
furvived,  and  write  in  fcveral  volumes 
the  life  of  a  poor  author,  whofe  name 
could  hardly  obtain  a  place  in  the 
bills  of  mortality. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  let  thofe 
who  will,  or  rather  who  can,  admire 
the  perfonages  that  figure  in  the 
Iliad  :  For  my  part,  as  I  have 
yawned  over  all  the  tranfiations,  I 
think 
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think  I  may  freely  affirm,  that  I 
have  nevery  felt  fuch  reading  agree¬ 
able.  Every  man’s  opinion  is  his 
own  ;  and  1  am  no  judge  of  what 
plcafes  another.  The  divine  Homer 
difpleafesme :  Kichardfon  fhall  hence¬ 
forth  be  my  Homer,  Gefner  my 
Theocritus,  Fielding  my  'I'hecphra- 
ftus.  It  gives  me  pain  to  obferve 
childifh  acidcmies,  ignorant  admi¬ 
rers,  and  fanatic  commentators, 
blindly  founding  the  pr.tife  of  this 
dead  language,  in  which  fo  few 
works  remain,  and  even  thefe  few 
are  almolt  ufelefs  ;  while,  in  the  midd 
of  this  unprofitable  cutiofity,  we  ne- 
gleft  the  produftions  of  genius  in 
morals  and  politics  around  us,  and 
feeni  to  be  the  more  infenlible  to 
them  in  proportion  to  their  worth. 

Every  epic  poem,  as  is  well  known, 
fhould  begin  with  the  words,  I jing. 
In  this  a  talc  very  much  refembles  an 
epic  poem;  for  i  remember  one  that 
begins  thus, 

'There  ’was  once  a  king  and  a  queen; 
and  the  king  •was  called  Punch;  a  good 
fort  of  a  manya  little  pu}fionate,butvery 
good-natured,  and  the  beji  king  in  the 
•world.  Now  let  us  attempt  a  com¬ 


mentary  in  the  learned  (lyle.  How 
fimpk,  how  nervous,  how  precife, 
how  brilliant  is  this  beginning !  A 
charadlcr  deferibed  in  the  very  firft 
lines  !  the  old  poet  himfelf  does  not 
excel  It.  Lct^  us  compare  :  Infpirt 
sue,  0  geddefs,  and  thou,  intniortd 
mufe,  Jing  the  •wrath  of  Achilles,  and 
that  inexorable  hate  •which  cattfed  fi 
many  young  heroes  to  perijh,  and  gave 
their  mangled  limbs  to  he  devoured  bj 
hungry  vultures.  There  Is  much  more 
limplicity  in  the  exordium  of  the 
tale,  more  beauty,  and  more  truth. 

How  comes  Homer  to  fay  that  he 
was  infpired  by  a  mufe  ?  What  Is  a 
mufe  ?  Is  it  not  certain  that  he  wa 
himfelf  the  f.tbrlcator  of  his  vtrfes? 
Why'  (hould  he  fay  that  they  were 
dictated  by  an  imaginary  being } 
How  comes  the  mufe  to  be  Immortall 
Why  is  fhe  to  fing  hatred  and  rage? 

But  let  us  forbear  to  purfue  far. 
thcr  thefe  obfervaiions  on  the  divine 
Iliad  :  They  may  have  amufed  fuch 
readers  as  are  tired  with  the  incelfant 
encomiums  bellowed  on  a  work  which 
they  cannot  read,  and  the  merit  of 
which  they  are  unable  to  appretiate. 
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ADrastus,  a  man  of  deep  eru¬ 
dition,  profound  reading,  and 
a  philufophical  turn  of  mind,  chofe 
principally  to  refide  in  the  country, 
for  the  pleafure  of  uninterrupted  con¬ 
templation.  He  had  not  only  learn¬ 
ing  and  probity',  but  philanthropy, 
and  was  equally  celebrated  in  his 
neighbourhood  for  his  generofity  as 
bis  wifdom.  It  happened  that  one 
of  his  tenants,  although  he  rented 
the  fmalleft  farm,  and  had  a  very 
large  family  depending  on  its  culti¬ 
vation,  was  by  far  the  moft  cheerful 
and  wcll-difpofed.  His  cottage  was 
drefled  by  the  hand  of  neatnefs ; 
frugality  and  limplicity  attended  up- 
+ 


on  his  happy  family.  All  fituations, 
and  all  feafons,  from  the  beginning 
of  fpring  to  the  end  of  winter,  were 
rendered  delightful  by  the  happy  biai 
of  a  conllltutional  benignity,  which 
enabled  him  to  turn  all  events  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  In  forrow  he  was  humilia¬ 
ted,  in  profperity  he  was  grateful 
He  had  lived  as  a  tenant  when  the 
father  of  Adraftus  firft  took  poflef- 
fion  of  that  eftate,  of  which  It  was)i 
part ;  nor  had  he  ever  made  a  fai¬ 
lure  in  the  payment  of  his  rent,  nor 
at  any  time  had  a  quarrel  in  the  pa- 
illh.  His  toil  was  fwcetened  by  the 
pleafing  thought  of  providing  for  hii 
offspring  }  and  his  conftant  employ* 
ment 
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tient  not  only  infpired  health,  but 
did  not  allow  him  leifure  to  indulge 
the  whimfical  wants  of  imagination  ; 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  protefted 
him  from  all  improper,  impertinent, 
or  vicious  paflions.— He  had,  in  his 
time,  put  many  alienated  hands  to¬ 
gether  ;  reconciled  many  petty  pec- 
viih  differences  ;  fettled  many  family 
breaches ;  fuggefted,  while  he  was 
church-warden,  many  a  little  fcheme 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  ;  and  ne¬ 
ver  felt  one  emotion  of  envy  at  fur- 
veying  the  poffef&ons  of  the  rich. 
Thefe  unaffuming,  though  folid  vir¬ 
tues,  gained  him  fuch  a  reputation  in 
the  country  wherein  he  refidcd,  that 
he  obtained,  as  it  were  proverbially, 
the  appellation  of  the  Contented  Cot¬ 
tager  ;  he  was,  in  truth,  like  Gold- 
linith’s  Prieft, 

Palfing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a-year. 

An  account  of  him  was  tranfmit- 
ted  to  Adrallus,  who  went  to  pay 
him  a  vifit,  in  order  to  fee  how  true 
report  had  charactered  him  ;  for  tho* 
Adraflus  lived  and  did  much  good  in 
the  country,  yet  his  abitraded  phi- 
lofophical  and  fedentary  fituation 
made  him  perfonally  but  little  ac¬ 
quainted  with  even  his  own  tenants, 
who  were  generally  turned  over  to 
the  fleward  fur  the  converfation  and 
bufinefs  of  quarter-day.— A  man  of 
the  Contented  Cottager’s  difpofition 
was,  however,  too  important  an  ob- 
jeCt  not  to  excite  the  curiofity  of  a 
philofupher ;  and  accordingly  he  fet 
apart  an  evening  for  this  entertain- 
cnt.-— Adrallus  arrived  at  the  farm 
about  half  an  hour  after  fun-fet; 
when 

—  .  twilight  my 

Had  in  her  fober  livery  all  uiings  clad. 

The  fanner,  whofe  name  (if  you 
pleafe,  reader)  (hall  be  Matthew 
Mendland,  was  fitting  at  the  door  of 
his  little  cottage,  fmoking  bis  pipe, 
and  furrounded  by  his  chUdren.— — 
His  wife  was  leaning  over  the  fire, 
preparing  a  decent  and  wholefome 
{upper.  The  tenant  knew  his  land- 
.  Vofc.II.  Noiu 
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lord  perfonally ;  and  rofe  at  to  a  fu- 
perior,  offering  him  the  beft  feat  in 
his  homely  cottage.  *  Here  your  ho¬ 
nour  finds  me  (faid  the  farmer)  in  a 
fmall  but  happy  place. — I  hare  liv’d 
upon  your  ground  thefe  many  days  ; 
and  if  you  think  good  to  renew  my 
leafe,  which  expires  at  Michaelmas, 

I  (hall  moft  likely  end  my  life  in 
your  fervice. — If  your  honour  likes 
me,  1  like  you }  your  dues  are  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  the  hour  ;  and  I  have 
no  more  reafon  to  complain  of  my 
landlord  than  I  truft  he  has  of  his 

tenant.  And  fo - — ’  Adraflus 

interrupted  him,  by  defiring  to  fee 
the  leafe,  and  to  have  a  pen  and  ink 
for  the  purpofe  of  renewing  it  upon 
the  fpot.  *  As  to  pen  and  ink.  Sir, 
(replied  the  farmer),  1  have  no  ufe 
for  them ;  and  fo  I  never  keep  any 
by  me :  I  never  write,  and  I  cannot 
read ;  and  fo  fuch  things  are  of  no 
fervice  ;  but  if  your  honour  wants 
to  write,  I  can  fend  to  the  (hop  for 
paper  and  ink,  and  one  of  my  boys 
can  go  to  the  green  to  pick  up  a 
quill ;  or  if  your  honour  is  in  a  hur¬ 
ry,' Tom  (hall  borrow  a  feather  from 
the  old  gander,  who  is,  I  fee,  juft 
waddling  to  his  bed  ’  *  It  don’t 

fignify  at  prefent,  farmer  (faid  A- 
draflus) ;  I’ll  fign  it  another  time.— 
But  1  actually  thought  you  was  a 
fcbular ;  that  you  gathered  your  no 
tions  of  eeconomy,  induflry,  and  pa¬ 
ternal  propriety,  from  hiftoric  ex¬ 
amples,  or  traditionary  annals.’— 

*  No,  really.  Sir,  not  I  (faid  the 
farmer) ;  1  am  a  very  illiterate  man, 
and  no  fcholar  at  all.  My  father 
could  not  afford  to  give  me  an  edu¬ 
cation,  and  1  have  had  neither  time 
nor  opportunity  lince.  Nature  and 
my  eyes  have  been  my  only  inflruc- 
tors  ;  and  if  1  have  been  able  to  live 
reputably  to  the  age  of  threefcore^ 
and  even  to  rear  up  my  children  fo- 
berly,  cleanly,  and  virtuoufly,  I  owe 
it  merely  to  them.— Indeed,  to  fay 
the  truth,  my  bufinefs  as  a  farmer 
thiew  io  my  way  a  thoufaod  ioftruc- 
T  p  tive 
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tire  objefts.  My  yard  is  ftocked 
with  improvement.  At  the  end  of 
that  fmall  (lip  of  a  garden,  I  have  a 
bit  of  a  bee-hive,  filled  witli  little 
induftrions  animals,  who  tell  me  what 
a  (hamc  it  would  be  to  lead  the  life 
of  a  drone.  My  maxim  upon  this  is. 
Sir,  that  he  who  don't  make  fomc 
honey,  ought  to  cat  none  ;  and  fo  this 
made  me  indefatigable  to  earn  my 
meal  before  I  fat  down  to  it.  Nay, 
in  this  part  of  my  duty,  I  was  far¬ 
ther  inllrufted  by  the  little  creatures 
who  inhabit  the  mole- hill:  I  have 
relied  upon  my  fpade.  Sir,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  look  at  their  labours  ;  and 
then  I  have  gone  to  work  again,  led 
they  (hould  have  the  fenfe  to  chide 
me  for  minding  other  people’s  bufi 
nefs  more  than  my  own. — i  have  an 
old  houfe-dog,  your  honour, —  Here 
— -Honefty ! — Honefty !  — Where  are 

you,  Honefty? - There,  Sir,  that 

aged  animal  has  kept  my  clothes  by 
day  and  my  cottage  by  night,  till 
he  has  not  got  a  tooth  in  his  head  ; 
and  he  does  for  me  what  1  would 
do  for  one  Thomas  Trufty,  whom  I 
have  loved  fince  I  was  a  brat  no  higher 
than  my  hand :  he  once  did  me  a 
piece  of  fervice  when  it  was  mod 
wanted,  and  while  I  have  breath  I 
fhall  never  forget  it.  He,  oir,  who 
has  no  gratitude  has  no  nature  ;  and 
an  unnatural  man  is  better  dead  than 
alive,  you  know ;  becaufe,  when  a 
perfon  docs  no  good  to  his  neigh 
hour,  he  has  no  farther  bufinefs  here. 
We  arc  all  born  to  do  fomething ; 
and  he  who  docs  a  kindnefs  deferves 
to  be  well  remembered,  i  o  this  dear 
old  dame  I  have  been  lawfully  mar¬ 
ried  forty-fix  years,  and  I  can’t  think 
what  great  folks  ate  about  :  1  find  a 
pleafnte  in  my  condancy,  that  I  am 
furc  I  could  not  leccivc  from  its  re- 
verfe  ;  and  the  fmiles  of  a  good  wo¬ 
man  are  a  rich  reward.  With  regard 
to  the  love  I  bear  to  thefe  little  ones, 
I  am  taught  the  duty,  which  as  a 
father  I  owe  to  them,  by  every  li¬ 
ving  thing  around  me :  the  wren  that 


builds  her  neft  under  my  hovel,  thf 
very  hog  that  litters  in  my  fight,  and 
the  mare  that  foals  in  my  paduies,- 
teach  me  to  be  affe^ionate  to  their 
perfons,  and  anxious  for  their  pre- 

fervation.’ - Here  the  good  man 

paufed,  and  diredled  his  elded  daugh¬ 
ter  to  draw  fomc  of  his  bed  harveft- 

home  beer. - 

Adraftus  was  adonifhed  at  his  fim- 
plicity  of  manner,  and  at  the  found- 
nefs  of  his  fenfe,  as  well  as  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  his  remarks - ‘  Far¬ 

mer  (faid  he),  you  have  dlilrefTed  me 
as  well  as  delighted  me  1  came  pre¬ 
pared  to  ofter  you  allidance,  and  you 
have  left  me  nothing  to  bellow.  I 
have  nothing  that  you  have  not  but 
a  greater  proportion  of  money  ;  and 
you  are  fo  truly  happy  as  you  are, 
that  any  addition  would  perhaps  dif- 
concert  the  aconomy  of  your  plan. 
You  are  a  happy  farmer  and  a  natu¬ 
ral  philofopher,  without  the  ufe  ei¬ 
ther  of  large  fydematic  folios,  or  the 
toil  of  a  fedentary  life.  Give  me, 
however,  the  Icafc,  that  I  may  put 
it  in  my  pocket ;  I  will  tear  the 
leafe,  and— ^ — '  ‘  How,  your  ho¬ 
nour  !  (faid  the  poor  alarmed  farmer) 
Tear  my  leafe  inftead  of  renewing 
it  ?  Has  then  my  freedom  or  my  hap- 
pinefs  olFended  you  ?’  *  Yes,  Mr 
Mendland  (replied  Adraftus),  I  will 
'tear  the  leafe,  bccaufe  you  have  no 
farther  ufe  for  it. — The  little  fpotof 
ground  you  have  fo  long  enriched  by 
your  care,  (hall  henceforth  be  a  patri¬ 
mony  to  your  inheritance  ;  you  are 
the  proprietor  of  it  from  this  day : 
call  on  me  to-moriow  morning,  and 
the  writings  of  furrender  (ball  be 
made  out  for  you:  for  the  time  to 
come,  I  mud  be  confidered  not  as 
your  landlord  but  as  your  friend. 
Let  me  often  fee  you  at  my  table  and 
in  my  gardeii;  in  (hort,as  frequent¬ 
ly  as  the  bufinefs  of  your  family  will 
pernjit.  Let  me  get  that  wifdom  and 
underftanding,  which  furpalTeth  mere 
itiechariical  fcience,  in  the  focicty  of 
the  Coi^eotcd  Cottager.'** 
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?  >  The  fanaer  w«uld  have  dropt  up¬ 
on  his  knees,  but  Adrallus  prevented 
him,  faying,  *  Rife,  Mr  Mendland; 
the  obligation  is  on  my  fide :  1  have 
been  obliged,  in  exchange  fi-r  a  few 
acres  for  which  1  have  no  occafion : 
you  have  given  me  a  fct  of  maxims 
and  fentiments  that  are  the  purified 
.thrice-refined  gold  of  Ophir,  and 
(hall  never  depart  from  me.'  From 
this  moment  Adrallus  and  the  far¬ 
mer  were  intimate  companions.— -Ye 
landlords  and  tenants!  *  go  ye,  aud 
do  fo  likewife  1” 

Delid  Drama.  By  the  fame. 

Many  aie  the  examples  repre¬ 
hended  privately  and  publicly, 
of  the  ill  eftefts  of  novel  reading, 
and  of  lavifhing  the  hours  of  youth 
in  over  running  the  tralh  of  a  mo¬ 
dern  library ;  while  the  more  ob¬ 
vious,  and  equally  fatal  mifchief,  of 
running  over  the  Play-houfat,  pafles 
unnoticed  ;  and  being  a  liccnfcd  di- 
verfion,  is  permitted  to  go  on  with¬ 
out  its  being  exhibited  as  an  objeft 

of  danger. - It  will  be  the  bufi- 

nefs  of  this  Effay  to  prove,  that  the 
filed  romances  which  ever  caricatu¬ 
red  humanity,  are  nht  worfe  in  their 
tendencies,  nor  more  malignant  in 
their  effefts,  than  feveral  tragedies 
and  comedies — more  efpccially  to 
that  part  of  the  people  of  England 
to  whom  we  entruft  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  domedic  concerns,  name¬ 
ly,  our  wives  and  daughters.  I  will 
tell  you  a  curfed  dory  about  this  bu- 
finefs. 

I  am  the  father  of  an  only  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  two  years  ago  deferted  a 
good  houfe — for  a  barn  !  Yes ;  it 
was  about  two  winters  ago  my  Delia 
faw  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth  advet- 
tifed  in  the  hills  for  Drury-Lane 
Theatre,  and  over- perfuaded  me  up 
on  the  fubjeff ,  till  i  was  fool  enough 
to  leave  Mincing-Lane,  and  order 
my  coach  (then  for  the  fird  time 
fince  Garrick’s  return  from  Italy)  to 


the  play-houfe.  Now,  be  It  known 
unto  all  men,  that  1  ever  thought  a 
play  the  mod  abfurd  of  all  ablurdi- 
ties — and  of  all  the  fpecies  of  them, 
the  thing  called  a  tragedy  was  the 
mod  my  averfion.  What  can  be 
mure  filly,  than  tu  fee  a  parcel  uf  fel¬ 
lows  thump  one  another’s  bufoms 
— wring  their  good  white  handker¬ 
chiefs  to  pieces - twid  about  their 

limbs  into  a  parcel  of  merry  Andrew 
podures — and  then,  to  complete  the 
jell,  dab  each  other  with  a  tin  poig- 
nard,  ordriiikpoifonoutofan  empty 
bowl  ?  ■■  —  1  hen,  prithee,  who  lae 
devil  druts  as  they  do  on  the  llage  ? 
Who  holds  long  converfation  in 
words  that  are  fet,  as  it  were,  to  the 
tune  ofTi  dum  di-dum-di?  i  he  lines 
jingle  like  a  child’s  coral,  and  are  all 
meafured  out  fo  as  to  be  of  a  length 
— even  to  the  fize  of  a  fyllable.  Peo¬ 
ple  ought  to  be  alhamed  of  them- 
felves  for  playing  fuch  pranks  with 
the  Englilh  language,  rhea,  again, 
can  any  thing  be  more  unnatural, 
than  a  man’s  making  his  exit,  as  they 
call  it,  with  a  bouncing  brace  of 
verfes  in  rhime  ;  which  then  mud  be 
mouthed  out,  forfuoth,  fo  as  to  fet 
the  audience  clapping,  rapping,  and 
roaring,  that  the  fellow  may  go  off, 
like  a  Iquib,  with  a  cracker  at  his 
tail? — And  all  this  time  we  talk  of 
nature,  and  pretend  to  love  her  as 
(he  appears  on  the  llage  ;  when  this 
verypradlice  of  applauding  by  bounce 
and  bellow  plainly  tells  us,  that  ’tis 
all  joke — and  if  you  would,  you  can¬ 
not  be  deceived.  Zoons!  can’t  people 
fit  dill  and  be  <  appy,  without  ma¬ 
king  fuch  a  damn'd  noife  ? 

None  of  thefe  fentiments,  alas  ! 
however  well  founded  m  the  wifdum 
of  Mincing- Lane,  had  ever  any 
weight  with  my  daughter  ;  who  dill 
infilled,  that  llage-plays  were  the 
mod  indrndlive,  moll  edifying,  and 
detightfulUJ}  entertainments  in  the 
world.  A  play  bill  warmed  her  to 
the  very  foul.  She  knew  the  names 
and  merits  of  all  the  a^ors ;  was  en- 
F  p  z  chanted 
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chanted  with  the  love  of  one,  the  rage  which  it  juft  at  much  at  to  fay,  *  I 
of  another,  the  jealoufy  of  a  thii5,  had  rather  have  your  room  than  your 
the  madncft  of  a  fourth ;  and  I  have  company.’  My  friend  was  ftartled, 
even  caught  her  with  a  fmall  edition  and,  fearful  of  difturbing  the  fami* 
of  the  Fair  Penitent  laid  within  her  ly,  went  out }  upon  which  (he  ob- 


prayer>bouk  at  church  ;  and  (lie  has  I 
been  mumbling  forth  ‘  Be  dumb  for 
ever!”  while  the  clerk  was  giving 
out  the  pfalm.— 'I  he  diabolical  ac> 
tions  and  unheard  of  impudence  of 
that  jade  Lady  Macbeth  made  fuch 
an  impreflion  on  her,  that,  forget 
ting  all  Chriftian  decency^  (he  cried 
out  in  the  eeftafy  of  her  foul,  that 
the  Thane  of  Cawdor  was  a  ‘  lily- 
livered  boy’ — and  (he  was  ready  to 
take  her  oath  of  it — that  his  lady 
(hould  *  bring  forth  men-children 
only  {’ — and  that 

Till  Bimam  wood  (hould  come  to  Dun&- 
nane, 

(he  (hould  never  look  upon  the  like  of 
Mrs  Yates;’  who,  it  Teems,  perforned 
the  part  of  this  bloody-minded  lady. 

Upon  her  coming  home,  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  our  maid-fervant  had  mil- 
laid  my  velvet  nightcap;  upon  which, 
when  I  began  to'  expoftulate  in  the 
plain  rational  language  of  an  angry 
man,  the  poor  ftage -ft ruck  Delia  mfe 
up,  and,  throwing  herfelf  in  a  ftrange 
pofture,  cried  out  in  a  fepulchral  tone 
of  voice. 

Father, 

Thou  canft  not  fay  I  did  it - 

AVhy  doft  thou  (hake  thy  periwig  at  me{ 

- ^Takc  any  lhape  but  that. 

And  I  will  challenge  thee  to  the  utmofta— 

*  You  challenge  me! — Hold  your 
noiifenrc,  girl  (faid  I),  and  help 
Mary  to  find  my  cap.’ — *  DU  not 
budge,’  quoth  (he. 

As  we  were  fitting  focially  over  a 
fnug  fupper,  an  old  and  ever  welcome 
neighbour  came  to  a(k  how  we  were 
entertained ;  and  the  good  man  had 
fcarcc  opened  the  door,  before  my 
crack-brained  daughter,  like  a  rude 
huffy  as  (he  was,  dropped  her  knife 
and  fork,  jumped  from  her  feat,  and 
exclaimed, 

The  table's  fall;--— . 


ferved, 

- ^Why,  fo - being  gone, 

I  am  myfelf — I  am  a  girl  again- 

*  Aye,  that  you  are,  fure  enough, 

(  faid  1 ),  and  a  curfed  faucy  girl  too. 
You  may  take  your  leave  of  play- 
houfes,  1  promife  you,  Mifs.’ — My 
neighbour,  imagining  that  a  little  ab- 
fence  had  fettled  matters,  re-entered: 
but,  alas  1  this  made  my  poor  daugh¬ 
ter  ten  times  worfe  ;  for  (he  now  loft 
all  civility,  and  in  an  angry  feream 
hollaed  out, 

Avaunt!  and  quit  my  fight!  let  the  earth 
hide  thee !  | 

Thy  bones  are  mOTOwlefs;  thy  blood  is 
cpld ; 

Thou  haft  no  fpeculation  in  thofe  eyes 
Which  thou  doft  glare  withal—— 
and  all  this  without  the  lead  provo- 
cation  on  the  part  of  my  friend  Gro» 
gram.— —My  worthy  neighbour, 
believing  her  to  be  di(lra£led,  did  not 
take  any  offence ;  but  faid  all  he 
could  to  foothe  and  bring  her  about; 
upon  which  the  girl,  as  if  a  little 
recollcdling  herfelf  faid,  with  a  gen¬ 
tler  tone  of;voice,  yet  with  ftiU  the 
fame  tragical  pomp  of  language. 

May  it  plcafe  your  Highnrfs,  fit. 

She  called  Mr  George  Grogram  the 
cloth-merchant,  ‘  your  Highnefs !’ 
— and  after  that,  in  a  ftill  milder  key, 
but  with  great  wildnefs  of  a6tion, 
and  much  reeling  about,  as  (he  were 
tipfy,  (he  cried. 

Sit,  worthy  friend ! — I’m  often  thus,  my 
Lord!  ‘ 

(Now  (he  made  a  Lord  of  him) 

My  father  knows  I’ve  been  fo  from  mT 
youth : 

Prty  keep  your  feat— — — 

The  fit  is  momentary  -On  a  thought 
I  (hall  be  well  again— —If  much  you  note 
'  me. 

You  will  offend  me,  and  extend  my  paf- 
(ion— - 

Feed,  and  regard  me  not.— ~ 

Conkfurted  by  thii  affuraace,  we 
all 
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•11  fat  down  to  the  table;  where, 
however,  we  were  not  long  fuifcred 
to  remain  in  tranquillity,  before  this 
mad  girl  ftarted  up,  and  running  to 
my  friend  Grogram,  juft  as  he  was 
going  to  drink  his  porter,  caught 
hold  of  his  wrift,  and  exclaimed, 

Are  you  m  man  i 
O  proper  ftuff! 

Then,  upon  my  reprobating  this  con¬ 
duct,  (he  (truck  her  hand  upon  her 
heart,  and  (aid. 

If  I  (land  here,  I  faw  him.- — - 
(*Saw  who,  you  ignoramus  i’  faid  I. 
She  went  on) 

You,  I  know,  father,  will  fay,  *  Fie  for 
(hame !’ 

But  what  of  that  ?  You  are  old  and  cho> 
leric. 

I  now  intreated  her,  with  more  geo* 
tlenefs,  to  banilh  this  nonfenfe  from 
her  head,  and  to  behave  like  a  ra¬ 
tional  creature ;  telling  her,  I  knew, 
if  (he  had  a  mind  to  it,  (he  could  be 
as  agreeable  a  companion  as  Mr  any 
body's  daughter.  This  foothed  her 
very  fenfibly,  and  I  began  (for  (he 
was  my  darUng)  again  to  look  upon 
her  with  pleafure ;  but  upon  her 
perceiving  my  eyes  for  fome  time  di* 
rented  towards  her,  (he  aifumed  an  air 
of  recolle6tion,  called  a  dimple  in¬ 
to  her  check,  and  again  began  to 
fpout  ■  -  ■ 

I  do  forget  myfelf  ((kid  (he): 

Do  not  mufe  st  me,  my  worthy  friends ! 

1  have  a  (hange  infirmity,  which  it  nothing 
To  thofe  that  know  me.— Come,  love  and 
health  to  all ! 

I  drink  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table. 
After  which,  bending  her  body  in  a 
theatrical  way,  and  clenching  the 
porter  pot,  (he  went  on  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner : 

- Think  of  this,  good  peers, 

But  at  a  thing  of  cuftom  :  ’tit  no  otheiw 
Only  it  fpoili  the  pleafure  of  the  time. 

Here  (he  flouri(hed  the  porter-pot, 
and  drank  to  us  very  courteoudy. 
We  admitted  her  apology,  and  all 
went  on  vaftly  well,  till  my  friend 
unluckily  mentioued  our  evening's 
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amufement  at  the  play-honfe ;  upon 
which  the  diftradled  Delia  fet  down 
the  porter-pot,  and  catching  my 
friend,  who  fat  next  her,  again  by 
the  hand,  delivered  herfelf  as  fol¬ 
lows,  in  words  half  her  own  and 
half  Shakefpeare's,  but  with  the  ut- 
moft  vehemence  of  utterance  and  ac¬ 
tion  : 

■■  '  1  win  to-morrow. 
Believe  I  will,  go  to  the  manager — 

Tliere  will  1  Jj>cai — for  now  I’m  bent  to 
know. 

By  the  bell  means,  the  word  for  mine  owa 
good. 

All  canfes  (hall  give  way  unto  the  llage.— 

I  am  in  (lage  matters  (leept  fo  far, 

I'hat,  (houTd  1  wilh  to  think  of  it  no  more. 
Returning  to  the  duties  of  a  daughter 
Would  be  as  tedious  as  impoliihie. 

By  this  time  (he  was  black  in  the 
face,  and  we  both  began  to  be  afraid 
of  her  t  Grogram  got  to  the  end  of 
the  room.  .Seeing  her  melancholy  (i- 
tuation,  and  perceiving  that  (he  grew 
worfe,  I  pathetically  perfuaded  her  to 
go  to  bed :  but  even  here  (he  threw 
tragedy  at  me : 

Yes,  yon  fay  right,  my  father : 

I  la^  the  Icnfu  of  all  nature’^— deep. 

The  maid  now  came  to  tell  us  there 
had  been  a  fire  in  the  next  ftreet, 
which  was  not  even  yet  quite  out. 
Starting  up,  and  dalhing  her  plate 
on  the  floor. 

Cool  it  (lays  Delia)  with  a  baboon’s  bloods 
Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good- 

throwing  a  large  piece  of  bread  into 
the  fire,  in  imitation  of  the  witclie* 
toiling  their  enchanted  nonfenfe  into 
the  cauldron. 

'  Go  to  bed,  huiTey,’  (faid  I,) 
*  and  cool  your  poor  diftraded  fen- 
fes  ;  go  to  bed,  1  fay.'  On  this,  (he 
perfcdly  maddened,  and  I  thought 
would  have  knocked  Grogram  dowQ 
with  the  poker.  . 

- 1  will  not  he  commanded — (lays  (he) 

rU  be  an  aSrefs,  Grogram  :  deny  me  this. 
And  an  eternal  curfe  falls  on  you— • 

Yes,  my  &ther,  even  on  thee. 

Thou  venerable  good  old  man ! 

For  being  author  of  a  wretch  like  me. 

Here  (he  broke  oft  abruptly ;  and 
looking 
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loookiDg  on  tkr  oiaid,  {ell  into  a  paf- 
fion*  and  bid  ber  get  out  of  the  room, 
fora  *  feact,  black,  and  midnight 
hag’  as  fhc  was  ;  and  when  1  threat* 
cned  to  d:linherit  her  if  (he  ever  went 
up^n  Uu.  ilage,  (he  gave  fuch  a  twill 
with  her  face,  and  fo  goggled  with 
her  eyes,  that  (he  frightened  me,  and 
then  borll  out  again  with  the  damn’d* 
cd  nonlcnfe  that  ever  was  heard  : 

Oh  !  1  could  play  the  woman  with  my  eye*. 
Ami  brafr^rt  with  my  tongue.  But,  gentle 
Heaven ! 

Cut  ihort  ail  intermilTion  :  front  to  front 
Bring  me  this  manager ; 

WicJiin  my  arm’s  length  fet  him;  then. 

If  trembling  I  txhibit — tlien  proteft  me 
The  baby  of  a  girl.  Let  him,  oh !  hear  me. 
And,  after  having  fpoutetl,  if  he  ’fcape  me. 
May  Heaven  deftroy  his  patent ' 

.*  Upon  my  word.  Mifs  Delia,  (faid 
I),  this  is  mighty  Hne.  You  arc  ac* 
ting  a  very  pretty  part  here.  You 
play  away  nobly.  But  let  me  tell 

yon,  huffey’ - Here  flic  had  the 

impudence  to  interrupt  me  w'ith  an¬ 
other  curfed  fpeech,  ftriding  round ' 
the  table  like  a  mad  princefs  : 

Thou  fay’d  truly,  Gentles— I  do  play  well. 
This  tune  goes  mainly.  Come,  go  with  me*— 
Go  to  this  manager— ^My  ptfwtrt  are 
ready — 

My  lack  is  nothing  but  my  leave - Delia 

Is  ripe  for  aching,  and  the  Gods  above 
Have  given  me  indruments  of  voice  and  fi* 
gure. 

And  now,  my  friends,  receive  what  cheer 
you  may : 

This  night  is  long - but  next  week  I  will 

play. 

*  The  devil  you  will,  Madam !  (faid 


1} :  then '  not  a  farthing  of  my  prat* 
perty  (hall  you  finger,  I  can  alTure 
you.  A  llage-player  indeed — N», 

no - you  are  mad  enough  al* 

ready.  Here,  take  the  candle,  and 
troop  to  your  chamber.  Go  this 

minute,  I  fay - Here.’  I  had  no 

fooner  given  her  the  candle,  than 
(he  rofe  up,  and  (hut  her  eyes,  held 
the  light  at  arm’s  length,  and  be* 
gan  to  rub  her  hand — Lady  Mac* 
beth-like  : 

Yet  here’s  a  fpot — Out,  damned  fpot ! 

.-sll  the  perfumes  of  .-vrabia  will  not  fweeten 
This  little  hand. 

*  Get  away,  then,  and  wa(h  it  (faid 
I),  and  be  curfed  to  you,  and  don’t 
put  me  in  a  pafllun.’  Here  (he  (ighcd 
moll  bitterly. 

Oh !  oh  !  oh ! 

Some  time  afterwards  (he  made  to* 
wards  the  door,  which  I  opened; 
and  then  (he  ran  fide  long  out  of 
the  room,  (till  (hutting  her  eyes,  and 
cried, 

There’s  knocking  at  the  gat^— 

,  Go,  go,  go,  go-^ 

Come,  coma,  come,  come— 

To  bed,  to  b^,  to  bed. 

Here,  thank  Heaven,  (he  made  her 
exit  for  the  night.  The  next  day 
(he  ran  away  from  me,  and  really 
put  her  threats  in  execution  ;  and  is 
now  to  be  feen,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  year,  at  all  the  barns,  booths, 
and  fairs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire* 
land. 


StriPuru  on  certain  Arrangements  in  Civil  Policy,  necejfary  for  the  further 
Imfnrovement  of  Hujhandry,  Mines,  Ftjhetnes,  and  Manufadure  in  this  King¬ 
dom,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Gentlemen  aJfembUd  in  garter  Sejfion  in  a  large 
'northern  County. 


Gehtlemen,  vantages  are  purfued  under  four  difile* 

HEN  the  utmoft  advantages  rent  views  and  no  more. 

*  ’  are  taken  of  the  podible  pro-  .  The  produce  of  the  furface  of  the 
Buce  of  a  country  furrounded  by  foil,  from  agriculture,  grazing,  &c. ; 
fea,  and  covered  with  hills,  by  a  the  produce  of  the  fea  from  fillting ; 


due  application  of  the  knowledge  and 
indufiry  of  its  iuhabiunts ;  thofe  ad* 


the  underground  produce  of  the 
foil,  wbetlicr  miaersds,  coals,  or  lime; 

and 
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the  produce  arifing  from  the  in- 
duftry  of  its  inhabitants  by  manufac¬ 
tures!  arts,  and  commerce. 

The  objefts  meant  to  be  pointed 
it  will  be  bell  illuftrated  by  a  com* 
parilon — Cornwall,  for  inftaiice. — 
The  produce  of  Cornwall,  from  the 
furface  of  the  foil,  in  oats  and  barley 
(its  chief  grains;,  U  nearly  equal  to 
tlie  pilchard  and  other  hfheries  on  its 
eoatis,  and  the  tin  and  copper  dug 
out  of  its  bowels,  if  fuch  an  exprcf- 
fion  may  be  ufed  Were  their  firing 
and  water-carriage  equally  propi 
tious  to  fecond  the  projedls  of  its  ca¬ 
pital  in  trade,  and  the  indufiry  of  its 
inhabitants,  then  Cornwall  might 
have  manufactures  alfo  ;  the  fourth 
produce  which  has  been  named- 

The  indifpenfable  neceffity  of  ha¬ 
ving  firing  on  very  tafy  terms  at  e- 
very  fpot  where  agriculture  and  ma- 
nnfaCtures  are  meant  to  be  purfued, 
in  a  cold  climate  deprived  of  timber 
fr  m  its  geographical  fituation  and 
afpeCt,  as  well  as  fait  to  be  had 
cheap  where  fifh  are  cured  for  fale, 
ilruck  fuch  itrong  in^rcilions,  that 
at  the  laft  general  election,  when  the 
gentlemen  of  the  county  were  afiem- 
bled,  an  occafion  was  taken  to  point 
dire^ly  at  the  fteps  which  had  been 
purfued,  in  order  to  procure  the  re 
moval  of  thofe  impediments  w'hich 
are  direct  bars  to  the  improvement 
of  a  country  aCtually  labouring  under 
many  natural  difad  vantages,  it  was 
recommended  to  gentlemen  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  agriculture  and  manufac¬ 
tures  were  not  carried  on  to  advan¬ 
tage,  as  was  commonly  fuppoted,  in 
the  ratio  of  provender  produced  by 
the  country,  but  in  the  direct  ratio 
of  quantity  of  firing  eafily  obtained 
of  a  quality  requifite  for  the  purpofe 
intended,  joined  to  water-carriage; — 
and  that  no  capital,  no  knowledge, 
and  no  induitry',  could  furmount  th« 
privation  of  firing  and  water-car¬ 
riage;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  even 
firing  alone,  in  many  inltanccs,  could, 
•fid  did  not  only  furmouat  thcTe  dif« 
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ficulties,  but  alfo  the  impedimenta 
arifing  from  all  the  different  forms  of 
government  or  religion  whatfoever- 
The  counrties  of  Juliers  and  Berrg, 
where  all  the  manufactures  exported 
by  Holland  in  brafs  and  iion  are 
chiefly  made,  being  under  the  mili¬ 
tary  monarchy  of  the  King  of  Pruf- 
fla  ;  thofe  of  Siegen  and  .Alface, 
under  the  abfolutc  government 
France  ;  thofe  at  Liege,  where  at 
one  and  the  fame  fhop,  in  the  cuurfe 
of  the  late  troubles,  might  have  been 
feen  the  patterns  of  the  Engliih,  the 
French,  and  the  American  military 
weapons,  executing  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  by  commifTion,  arc  and  were 
carried  on  in  dcfiai.ee  of  the  cfiicCtj 
produced  pretty  generally  by  change 
of  government  or  religion,  breaufe 
they  have  plenty  of  cheap  coals  and 
an  eafy  water-carriage.  Larrcafhire 
in  England,  and  Clydefdale  in  Scot¬ 
land,  fpeak  to  this  fad  with  dedfive 
evidence ;  and  by  the  powers  of  me¬ 
chanics  applied  in  the  heathy  moun¬ 
tains  of  Northumberland,  and  the 
South  Woalds  of  Yorkfhire,  any  un¬ 
prejudiced  paffenger  may  obferve, 
that  agriculture,  as  well  as  manu- 
faClure,  in  unhofpitable  foils  and  cli¬ 
mates,  are  in  the  ratio  of  fire  «>d 
water  eafily  come  at,  fo  as  to  }>c  ea¬ 
fily  and  cheaply  applied  to  the  de- 
figns  of  the  projectors  of  fuch  uecef- 
fary  improvements  as  are  either 
wanting,  or  meant  to  be  carried  on 
in  any  country.  The  admiuiftration 
of  the  Houfc  of  Stuart  in  Scotland, 
were  moll  undoubtedly  flrangers  to 
political  commetcc.  Tliey  lelt  tlie 
air  cold;  and  as  foon  as  coals,  inflead 
of  being  an  objeCl  of  curiofiiy  in  the 
mineral  cabinets  of  priefls,  came  to 
be  ufed  as  feuel,  they  faw  that  ne- 
celTary  comfort  of  life  would  be  in 
demand ;  and  on  that  confumptioa 
they  laid  a  duty,  becaufc  they  thought 
they  were  fure  it  would  fill  the  cof¬ 
fers  of  the  prince.  I’hey  cither  fair 
not  the  confequences  of  this  meafuie, 
or  they  chofe  to  difli-iguilh  betwee* 
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the  intercfts  of  the  foverelgn  and  the 
interefts  of  the  fovereign  and  his  fub 
jeds  colle6iively  confidered.  More 
modern  minifters  find  very  obvioufly, 
that  the  fubjeft  |i8  able  to  furnifh 
fupplics  to  the  coffers  of  the  fove- 
reign  jufi  in  proportion  as  the  wife 
admin  iltration  of  a  country  facili* 
tales  to  the  inhabitants  the  means  of 
getting  into  eafy  and  comfortable 
circumftances  by  their  induflry.  And 
the  governments  of  Alface,  Juliers, 
and  i'iege,  whether  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  Protellants,  or  bigots,  whether 
monarchical,  military,  or  church- 
governments,  all  allow  their  fub- 
je£ls  to  come  as  cheaply  as  pofiible 
at  the  firft  materials  indifpenfably 
neceffary  to  enrich  them  in  the  firll 
inflance,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
thereby  enabled  to  bear  excifeable 
duties  on  their  domeftic  confump- 
tion  ;  which  afterwards  fills  the  cof- 
i^sof  the  fovereign,  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  exportable  produce  of 
each  country  at  foreign  markets. 
Whereas  duties  on  cither  their  coals 
or  water-carriage  on  their  rivers,  in 
the  firft  inflance  would  flifie  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  induflry,  and  overfet  in 
the  bud  the  views  of  merchant  ad- 
irentuters,  thofe  benefa^ors  to  their 
country  from  the  capital  and  indu- 
ftry  which  they  circulate  at  home, 
and  its  ornament  abroad  from  the 
eclat  of  which  they  arc  the  principal 
fprings,  befides  the  manifeft  advan¬ 
tages  which  general  commerce  bring 
to  maritime  power  and  national 
glory. 

This  age  is  illuminated  as  it  ad- 
▼anccs ;  the  period  is  not  perhaps  fo 
diftant  as  it  was  to  remove  thofe  im¬ 
pediments  to  agriculture  and  manu- 
fa6lurc8  arifing  from  ancient,  mifpla- 
ced,  perhaps  ignorant,  but  undoubt¬ 
edly  miflaken  objeAs  of  taxation, 
which  ftrike  at  the  very  vital  adion 
of  agriculture,  fifherics,  and  manu- 
fi^lure.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  fubjeft 
to  reprefent  thofe  objeAs  to  govern¬ 
ment  for  redrefs ;  not  by  illegal  or 
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tumultuous  aflemblies,  but  by  the 
voices  of  rcafon,  fa6t,  and  cool  re- 
prefentation,  until  they  are  in  due 
time  heard  and  relieved  by  fome  re- 
quifite  modes  of  raifing  for  public 
ufe  fome  equivalent  fums,  by  means 
which  do  not  dircAly  ftifle  agricul¬ 
ture  and  manufacture  at  their  birth. 

Having  mentioned  geographical 
fituation,  it  is  to  be  obferved  what 
difference  that  makes  on  the  eaft  and 
weft  fides  of  Great  Britain,  from  the 
Land’s  End  to  John  Groat’s  houfe. 
Timber  does  not  thrive  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  Britain,  while  on  the  weft 
fide  timber  ilourilhes.  I'hc  weftera 
edge  of  the  ifland  is  fitteft  for  gra¬ 
zing,  the  eaflern  edge  for  corn  ;  the 
fpriug  is  latter  on  the  eaft  than  on 
the  weft  coaft.  Firing  and  lime  are 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  accelerate  ve¬ 
getation  ;  and  if  that  is  denied  at  the 
eafieft  rate,  the  crops  never  will  be 
fecured  before  the  autumnal  equinox: 
And  after  that,  the  climate  is  not  to 
be  depended  upon  to  fecure  food  for 
the  inhabitants.  Lord  Dundonald 
has  fliown  to  his  country,  that  a  free 
exportation  of  rock-falt  is  requifite 
to  the  well-being  of  the  coaft- 
fifheries.  Salt,  befides,  is  of  material 
ufe  in  agriculture.  The  people  of 
Lancafhiie  know  the  proper  ufe  of 
feuel  for  particular  purpofes  fo  well, 
that  they  carry  their  ores  dug  in 
England  into  the  weft  of  Scotland, 
finelt  them  to  the  firft  ftage  of  iron 
from  the  ore  by  the  charcoal  which 
would  perifh  in  the  tranfport,  and 
carry  off  the  larger  for  their  works 
in  England.  There  is  no  fuch  tranf- 
adion  on  the  eaft  coafts.  There  are 
no  woods;  and  in  vain  may  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  pry  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  Their  minerals  can  never 
be  wrought  to  national  advantage 
without  fire,  or  enrich  the  indi¬ 
vidual  proprietors.  The  growth  of 
planted  or  artificial  timber  is  not  one 
half  fo  quick,  where  it  will  grow, 
as  on  the  weft  coafts ;  and  in  moft 
placcs,Dear  the  feZ)  it  will  not  grow  at 

all 
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|]1  on  the  call  eoafl ;  while  in  many 
placet  on  the  weft  coaA  timber  thrivea 
to  the  wafh  of  the  fea-ibore.  The 

?iuantity  of  calcareout  matter  and 
ea>wced  thrown  in  on  the  well  coaft 
of  the  iflandy  it  in  a  greater  and  fu- 
perior  difpioportioa  to  the  growth 
of  timber ;  and  the  feed  of  cattle 
make  them  feU  from  ten  to  twelve 
per  cent,  more  at  market  than  the  ea- 
ftern  cattle.  What  have  the  eallern 
inhabitants  to  fumifh  fire  ? — tuif  a- 
lone;  confuming  all  their  tolerable 
weather  In  preparing ;  and  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  purpofes  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  manufafture,  or  making  of  fait 
plenty  ;  without  which,  it  need  not 
the  fpirit  of  prophecy  to  fay,  all  re¬ 
gulations  to  improve  our  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  for  the  fiflieries  mult  prove 
abortive. 

It  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  al¬ 
though  the  wellern  edge  of  Great 
Britain  has  the  fuperiority  over  the 
eaftern  edge  in  having  firing  for  cu¬ 
linary  purpofes  from  their  woods } 
yet  charcoal,  the  highelt  improve¬ 
ment  of  feuel  from  timber,  is  only 
applicable  to  run  metals  from  the 
ore,  which  is  only  the  firlt  fiage  in 
preparing  metals  for  ufe  :  but  for  all 
the  other  ilages  of  manufacturing 
metals,  and  particularly  the  working 
of  iron  for  implements  of  huibandry, 
manufactures,  (hip-building,  boat¬ 
building,  and  fi(berieB,  as  well  as  fof 
the  burning  pf  lime  and  preparing  of 
Ut,  where  fire  is  necelTary  in  wet 
and  cold  climatca,  coals  are  as  much 
wanted  in  many  places  on  the  we- 
ftern  edge  of  the  ifland  as  on  the  ea- 
ftem  edge.  But  at  all  places  where 
coal-firing  is  wanting,  hulbandry, 
manufadure,  (hip  and  boat  building 
will|cverbe  impeded;  and  in  molt  fitu- 
ations  obltruCted  or  altogether  killed. 
It  may  be  faid,  there  are  many  fpoti 
which  have  thefc  natural  advantagea 
that  do  not  ufe  them  ;  it  is  very 
true  :  And  fgme  which  thrive,  that 
have  but  a  part  of  tbefe  advantages  ; 
that  is  alfo  true.  But  to  «11  fuch 
•  Vol.  II.  N“II. 


obfervers  as  only  take  ia  a  few,  and 
who  do  not  comprehend  all  the  ad¬ 
ventitious  circumltaoces  required  tp 
carry  on  any  particular  projeCt,  A 
Geueral  Refdy  made  to  an  EngliQi 
M  of  P.  by  a  member  from  i^ot- 
land,  when  the  goodnefs,  humanity, 
and  wile  policy  of  government  affill* 
ed  the  inhabitants  with  food  in  the 
178a,  may  fu(fice.  The  former  inr 
quirtd  how  the  people  of  Scotland 
came  into  fuch  occafional  diftrefs  for 
food,  and  what  was  wanting  there 
which  made  thefe  occafional  wants  fp 
frequent  I  To  which  it  was  replied* 
That  foil,  climate,  knowledge,  ca¬ 
pital,  and  indiiftry,  were  wanting. 
And  It  will  be  found,  that  where 
firing  and  fait  are  in  a  manner  pro- 
feribed,  foil  and  ch'mate  will  not  be 
much  mended ;  and  where  know¬ 
ledge,  capital,  or  induilry,  or  any  of 
them  are  wanting,  natural  advan¬ 
tages  will  be  lead  to  any  country  or 
fituation. - To  conclude  this  ge¬ 

neral  (ketclt  at  prefent,  let  the  ma¬ 
nufacturers  and  parliamentary  repre- 
fentatives  of  England  refled,  that 
the  confumptlon  of  EngUih  goods  ia 
Scotland  makes  Scotland  a  very  va¬ 
luable  colony  to  England,  befidcs  fur* 
nilhing  a  confiderable  revenue.  LeC 
gentlemen  who  are  fond  of  large  fartna 
and  (heep-walks,  confider,  that  a  raw 
material  may  be  produced  to  over¬ 
flock  any  market ;  and  that  (beep* 
though  they  furnilh  wool,  neither 
wear  clothes  nor  ufe  gloves  or  parch¬ 
ment.  Let  the  Icgiflature  facilitate 
the  multiplication  and  nourKhment 
of  the  human  race  ;  on  the  due  di- 
redion  of  whom,  in  peace  as  well  as 
in  war,  the  glory,  happinefs,  and 
profperity  of  a  country  depend. — • 
No  band  of  muficians  can  produce 
a  concert  without  inflruments.— Nei* 
ther  black  cattle  nor  (heep  are  men  : 
And  even  the  value  of  thofe  ufeful 
animals  increafe  in  proportion  to  the 
confumptlon  occafioned  by  the  human 
fpecies.  The  Icgiflature  need  hardly 
be  exhorted  to  refled,  that  the  bo- 
Q^q  die# 
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dies  of  (hips  and  (keletons  of  regi> 
nents  require  to  be  filled  by  men ; 
that  the  bounties  of  nature  by  mi¬ 
nerals  and  fiihings  arc  lolt  to  the 
flate  in  war  and  in  peace,  without  a 
fuperabundance  of  inhabitants :  and 
tlierefore,  that  it  may  be  wife  and  fa- 
lutary  policy  to  give  every  facility 
to  raifing  food  at  land,  and  giving 
encouragement  to  catching  and  cu¬ 
ring  of  fi(h,  by  removing  thofe  in- 
fuperable  difadvantages  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  filheries,  mines,  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  which  dearnefs  of  firing  mud 
ever  occafion. 


Other  caufes  may  be  inquired  int9 
as  reafons.  While  the  impediments 
which  have  been  dated  cxid,  they 
are  fufficientto  counteradlall  fehemes. 

Coal-feuel,to  beeafily  hadat  home, 
and  made  difficult  for  foreigners  to 
come  at,  are  objects  not  only  defi- 
rable,  but  indifpenfable,  as  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  national  policy. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be 
mod  refpe61fully, 
your  mod  affeffionate,  devoted 
humble  fervant, 

£dln.  Nov.  5.7 
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Of  the  Eloquence  ^Cicero  ;  from  EJfait  de  Critique  fur  la  Litterature  An- 
cierme  et Mcderne,  par  M.  Clement. 


^IcERO,  wllhing  to  delineate  the 
idea  which  he  had  formed  to 
liimfelf  of  a  perfeft  orator,  begins 
with  an  inquiry  concerning  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  eloquence,  which  he 
arranges  under  the  three  following 
beads ;  —  the  fimple  or  plain  kind,  the 
moderate  or  mixed,  and  the  fublime. 
He  explains  thccharaAer  and  didinc- 
tlvc  qualities  of  each  of  thefe  three 
kinds ;  (hows  how  much  fuperior  the 
fecond  is  to  the  fird,  and  how  far  the 
third  furpaffes  both  of  them;  and 
concludes,  that  he  mud  be  the  mod 
perfcA  orator  who  poflelTes  all  the 
three  united  in  the  highed  degree 
poffible.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  it 
was  upon  himfelf  that  Cicero  form¬ 
ed  this  imaginary  model ;  never,  in¬ 
deed,  did  an  orator  exid  who  undcr- 
ftood  better,  or  who  has  more  hap¬ 
pily  combined,  all  the  varying  tones 
of  eloquence.  His  fimple  dyle  is  al¬ 
ways  agreeable,  nothing  low  in  it, 
nothing  common-place  ;  his  mixed 
or  temperate  dyle  is  never  cold  nor 
infipid ;  it  is  railed  by  ornaments  of  e- 
very  kind,  fomewhat  luxuriantly  per¬ 
haps,  but  always  free  from  affie^a- 
tion ;  while  his  fublimlty,  introduced 
gradually,  and  in  its  proper  place, 


communicates  its  animating  warmth 
to  the  mod  effential  parts  of  his  dif- 
courfe;  and  captivates  the  heart 
through  the  medium  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  By  fubllmity,  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  obferved,  Cicero  means 
to  deferibe  a  (tylc  vehement  and  pa¬ 
thetic;  not  thofe  drokes  of  elevation 
and  grandeur  which  fometimes  efcape 
from  men  of  extraordinary  genius, 
and  which,  to  call  them  by  their 
ri^ht  name,  are  the  fublime  of  fubli- 
mity  itfelf. 

Of  this  exalted  fublimity  Cicero 
never  fpeaks.  Shall  we  attribute 
this  to  his  having  himfelf  difplayed 
very  few  indances  of  it  in  his  ora¬ 
tions  ?  Yet,  by  negleftlng  to  fpeak 
of  it,  has  he  not  leu  incomplete  the 
idea  he  wilhed  to^  form  of  a  perfed 
orator  ?  Is  it  even  true,  that,  to  gain 
the  palm  of  eloquence,  the  orator 
mud  be  equally  accompliihed  in  all 
the  three  different  dyles  which  have 
been  enumerated  ?  Who  does  not 
know  that  the  mod  elevated  geniufei 
frequently  negleA  minute  cirenm- 
dances,  and  feldom  care  to  reach 
perfeAion  in  ordinary  things  ?  Not 
that  they  do  not  defeend  often  from 
the  height  to  which  they  have  been 
nufed. 
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raifed ;  they  pafg  naturally  and  with 
cafe  to  the  plain  or  to  the  temperate 
ftylet  but  they  are  not  anxious  to 
diftinguifh  ihemfclves  in  thefe  :  they 
nui  rapidly,  and  without  exertion, 
over  thofe  intervals  which  the  frame 
of  the  human  mind,  unable  to  re¬ 
main  always  at  the  fame  degree  of  e- 
levation,  requires  ;  and  the  only  thing 
which  occupies  their  attention  is,  not 
to  (loop  too  low.  They  are  men  of 
quick  parts,  rather  than  men  of  a 
vigorous  mind,  who,  defpairing  to 
reach  the  fublime,  endeavour  to  (hine 
in  the  moderate  (lyle  of  writing,  and 
to  clothe  it  with  all  the  perfeAion  of 
which  it  is  fufceptible.  Thus  Fonte- 
wtUt  is  more  ornamented,  more  bril¬ 
liant,  in  that  fimple 

flyle,  of  which  he  never  tranfgreffes 
the  bounds.  Flecbier,  fo  inferior  to 
Bojfuet  in  fublimity,  is  almoft  always 
fopenor  to  him  in  the  temperate 
lyle  :  And  Cicero^  whofe  rare  and 
flexible  talents  have  made  him  fuc> 
ceed  equally  in  all  the  three  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds,  appears  as  much  inferior 
to  Demojihenet  in  vehemence,  and  e> 
^clally  in  the  ftrokes  of  the  true 
fublime,  as  he  furpaffes  him  in  all  the 
other  charms  of  oratory,  and  perhaps 
in  the  pathetic. 

Were  it  pollible  for  a  man  of  the 
moil  fublime  genius  to  apply  at  the 
l^e  time  with  equal  exertion  to  ac- 
compliih  himfelf  in  all  the  other  parts 
of  eloquence,  he  would  fland  forward, 
irithout  a  doubt,  the  very  god  of 
oratot;8.  But  fince  this  ideal  perfec-' 
tion  is  contradi6lory  to  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind,  as  it  would  be  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  fame  man  to  unite  in 
himfelf  two  oppofite  chara6lers,  the 
genius  of  Boffuett  for  inilance,  and 
of  Fcnelon,  we  muil  not,  upon  this 
account,  affix  the  idea  of  the  greateff 
orator  to  this  impoffible  reunion  of 
different  talents  ;  for,  to  fay  all  in  a 
word,  it  is  not  among  angels  we  are 
to  feek  for  fuch  a  ebarader,  but  a- 
iBong  men. 

It  is  equally  to  decelve  ourfches  to 


imagine,  that  he  is  the  moil  perfefl 
orator  who,  poffeffing  to  a  certain 
extent  thefe  oppofite  qualities,  can 
unite  the  fweetnefs  of  Fenelon  with 
the  ilrength  of  Btffuet ;  or  who,  fur- 
paffing  even  the  greateft  mailers  in 
the  things  which  they  have  neglected, 
can  approach  half  way  to  their  higheft 
elevation. 

All  thefe  cempenfations  may,  in¬ 
deed,  ferve  to  procure  a  place  more 
or  lefs  dillinguiihed  among  men  of 
eloquence  ;  but  they  entail  at  the 
fame  time  a  kind  of  fecblenefs  which 
will  ever  prevent  from  reaching  the 
lilgheil  rank.  A 'man  completely 
perfeft  in  every  different  fpecies,  is 
a  chimera.  We  approach  the  nearer 
to  perfeflion  the  more  we  rife  above 
other  men  by  qualities  the  moft 
eminent  and  rare,  although  there 
may  be,  in  other  refpe^ls,  imper- 
fedlions  which  fometimes  bring  down 
even  fuch  men  to  the  level  of  ordi¬ 
nary  charaflers.  Now,  what  is  moll 
rare  and  marvellous  in  every  kind  of 
compofltion  is  the  fublime.  Thus  the 
moft  fublime  of  all  poets,  Horner^ 
with  all  his  little  defedls,  has  been 
regarded  in  every  age  as  the  moft 
perfe£l,  though  Ke  had  for  his  rival 
a  Virgil^  more  perfect  than  he  in 
many, particulars,  but  who,  unable  to 
foar  to  the  fame  height  with  Horner^ 
has  feated  himfelf  only  in  the  fecond 
place. 

What  Homer  is  to  Virgilf  Demof- 
thenes  is  to  Cicero.  In  copioufnefs, 
undoubtedly,  in  beauty,  in  fprightli- 
nefs,  in  facility,  and  in  all  the  graces 
and  embellifhments  of  ornamented 
fpeech,  the  orator  of  Greece  muft 
yield  the  palm  to  his  rival  of  Rome  ; 
he  cannot  even,  as  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  contend  with  him  in  the  art 
of  moving  the  paffions.  Were  thefe 
the  limits  of  genius,  the  Roman  o- 
rator  would  have  reached  the  goal  of 
eloquence,  and  been  himfelf  that  per- 
fe&  orator  of  whom  his  imagination 
had  bodied  forth  the  model.  But  to 
attain  this  perfcAion,  that  force  and 
Q^q  2  elc» 
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elcTttion  wtre  wanting  which  crown 
ttren  the  very  foblitnc.  This  com- 
tnanding  talent  was  the  talent  of  Oe> 
thofthenes  :  it  is  by  his  energetic 
fttokes  and  his  aftoniihing  fublimity, 
that  he  makes  the  whole  Greek  and 
Roman  orators  (ink  before  him,  and 
eren  Cicero  himfelf.  While  we  read 
this  lad,  we  are  enchanted,  affe61cd, 
we  arc  captivated,  we  admire ;  but 
ftill  we  look  for  fomething  grander. 
Detnofihenes,  Icfs  anxions  to  pleafe, 
left  fedulous  to  charm,  prelTes  upon 
yon,  overpowers  you,  hurries  you  a- 
long,  and  fills  the  mind  with  all  the 
vafinefs  of  grandeur  of  which  human 
tiature  is  fufceptible.  This  it  was 
which  Brutui  defideratcd  in  Cicero ; 
this  it  was  which  prevented  them 
from  agreeing  always  upon  the  per- 
fcftion  uf  eloquence.  Brututy  per¬ 
haps,  was  not  fufficiently  fenfible  to 
fo  many  valuable  qualities  as  were  at 
Once  combined  in  the  Roman  orator; 
while  Cicero  feemed  equally  to  con¬ 
ceal  from  himfelf  that  there  exifted  a 
quality  more  marvellous  ftill  and  fub- 
lime,  and  which  triumphed  over  all 
his  mighty  endowments. 

Many  rhetoricians  will  not  allow 
to  Demojihents  the  pre-eminence  over 
Cicero.  But  rhetoricians,  for  the 
mod  part,  accuftomed  to  confider 
the  detached  parts  of  elocution,  are 
more  touched  with  the  ornaments  of 
oratory,  and  the  continuity  of  an  em- 
bclli(hcd  ftyle,  than  ftruck  with  the 
grand  and  fublimc  ;  they  are  too 
(killed  in  rhetoric  to  be  fenfible  to 
the  higheft  drains  of  cloqtience.  I 
am  inclined  to  attribute  lefs  to  their 
opinion  than  to  that  of  the  author  of 
T'tlemachuf,  whofe  genius  appears  to 
have  refembled  that  of  Cicero,  and 
who  has  yet  adjudged  the  prize  to 
Denoflhenes. 

The  mod  fublime  writers  arc  not 
always  the  mod  difficult  to  tranflate  ; 
their  vehement  and  forcible  ftrokes 
can  he  feized  with  quicknefs  and 
prccifion,  provided  the  tranflator  has 
a  genius  fomewhat  allied  to  the  ge¬ 


nius  of  his  original }  a  mind  dapaUe 
of  receiving  fublime  tmpreffions,  and 
of  elevating  itfelf  to  a  height  ap. 
preaching  the  grandeur  of  the  fen. 
timents.  It  mud,  however,  be  coo- 
feffed,  that  fnblime  ideas  and  ex. 
preffions  lofe  a  great  deal  by  pafling 
from  one  language  into  another,  be- 
canfc  they  depend  upon  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  man  of  genius  who  origi- 
nally  conceived  them,  and  upon  tht 
charafter  of  the  idiom  belonging  to 
the  manner  in  whidh  they  were  con- 
ceived :  and  though  the  genius  of 
the  tranflator  (hould  have  fome  ana- 
logy  with  that  of  his  author,  dill  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  new  i- 
diom  is  of  a  charaAer  oppofite  to  the 
original  idiom.  Yet,  notwithdand- 
ing  all  this,  thefe  grand  ideas  pre- 
ferve  fufficient  force  to  be  feh  in  i 
tranflation,  and  can  fupport  them- 
frlves  by  their  own  ftrength  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree,  independent  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  language.  Befides, 
every  thing  which  depends  upon  art 
in  a  fublime  author  is  always  of  great 
fimpHcity  ;  there  reigns  throughout, 
if  the  expreffion  may  be  permitted, 
an  opennefs  and  freedom  of  ftyle, 
which  clothes  every  objeA  in  its 
tiutft  colours,  without  fccking  the 
embcllifhments  of  an  anxious  and  la¬ 
boured  elegance,  or  the  artificid 
combinations  of  a  ftudied  compofi- 
tion.  Now  this  freedom  of  ftyle  ea- 
fily  preferve  its  peculiar charafteriftic 
in  all  languages  ;  whereas  the  infinite 
varieties  which  art  and  dudied  ele¬ 
gance  exhibit  in  ftyle,  the  very  me- 
chanifm  even  of  a  laboured  and  high- 
wrought  compofition,  attached  almoft 
entirely  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  the 
original  language,  is  very  rarely  fo 
flexible  as  to  adapt  itfelf  to  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  a  different  language,  and  is 
continually  loft  in  a  tranflation. 
Hence  it  is  that  Homer  is  read  with 
more  pleafure  in  France  than  Virgil. 
CorntiUt  and  BoJJuet  will  ever  find 
better  tranflators  than  Racine  and 
Fenclw,  The  geaiu*  gf  Dmofibrnt 
■  “  ii 
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it  difcemcd  in  Tnrreil,  eren  thro* 
all  the  obfcnrity  and  miftakn  of  that 
fanciful  vertionift  ;  while  the  bril¬ 
liant  colouring  and  high- wrought 
beauties  of  Cicero  have  conllantly 
faded  under  the  pen  of  his  tranf* 
ktors. 

We  are  apt  to  be  aftonifhcd  at  the 
'violent  and  even  bitter  eiprcflions 
which  Cicero  allows  to  efcape  from 
him  in  fome  of  his  orations  againtl 
Hortcnjiuif  the  rival  of  his  fame. 
Hortenfius  was  then  the  only  orator 
worthy  to  difpute  with  him  the  prize 
of  eloquence  ;  and,  were  it  not  plain 
from  many  other  places  of  Cicero’s 
works,  that  thefe  two  rivals  were 
conneded,  if  not  by  the  ftrideft  ties 
of  friendihip,  yet  at  leaft  by  an 
open  and  avowed  efteem  for  each  o- 
ther,  we  might  be  led  to  fuppofe 
that  thefe  vigorous  attacks  they  made 
upon  one  another  in  public  proceed¬ 
ed  from  the  bafe  fentiments  of  ha¬ 
tred  and  envy.  But  we  muft  not 
judge  of  the  fentiments  of  thefe  grand 
republican  charafters  according  to 
oUr  puny  ideas  of  complaifancc  and 
politeneis,  to  which  we  too  frequent¬ 
ly  facrifice  our  moil  eifential  duties. 
Thefe  men,  animated  to  enthuharm 
fur  the  public  good,  forgot  the  pri¬ 
vate  ties  of  friendfhip  and  regards 
merely  perfonal,  when  they  were  to 
difplay  in  the  face  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  the  proofs  of  their  Integrity 
and  attachment  to  the  ftate.  Had 
they  by  mutual  management  endea- 
Toared  to  keep  fair  with  each  other, 
and  never  tranfgrefled  the  narrow 
circle  of  ceremony,  they  would  In- 
ftantly  have  been  fufpeAed  of  a  fe- 
cret  intelligence  to  l^tray  the  mod 
important  concerns  which  were  In- 
traded  to  them.  Prepared  to  devote 
themfclves  every  moment  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  and  advantage  of  their  country, 
how  could  they  fubmit  to  thofe  ti¬ 
mid  forms  of  polltenefs  which  mud 
have  compelled  them  bafely  to  dif- 
femble  the  wrongs  of  an  adverfary  i 
attacked  each  other  at  the  bar 


and  upon  the  trihonal  as  openly  as 
if  they  had  not  known  one  another  ; 
they  knew  nothing  then  hut  truth, 
bnt  the  intereft  of  their  caufe,  but 
reverence  for  the  majedy  of  the 
people.  When  the  dHptite  was  end¬ 
ed,  they  became  again  friends,  and 
forgot  the  vigorous  ftrokes  which 
they  had  mutually  infli^ed  and  re¬ 
ceived  ;  or  rather,  indeed,  they  did 
remember  them,  and  gloried  in  the 
remembrance :  they  would  not  have 
reckorted  themfclves  worthy  of  the 
name  of  friends,  if  they  had  not  at 
the  fame  time  fhown  themfclves  good 
t  citizens.  Such  were,  if  it  be  lawful 
to  compare  the  courage  of  odentn- 
tion  with  the  courage  of  patriotifm, 
fuch  were  among  us  thofe  valoroM 
knights  who,  in  tonrnaments  and 
military  fports,  pointed  each  man 
his  lance  at  the  bread  of  his  compa^^ 
nion  Under  the  eyes  of  their  ibvereiga 
and  their  midreffes;  and  were  beheld, 
immediately  upon  leaving  the  courfe, 
to  embrace  each  other  with  the  mod 
cordial  afie6lIon.  1  cannot  contem¬ 
plate  but  with  vexation,  that  dif- 
fembling  politenefs  and  treacherous 
fmoothnefs  which  men  dignify  with 
the  names  of  (ociabillty  and  agree¬ 
able  intercourfe,  and  which  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  introduced  among  our 
combatants  at  the  bar.  There  Is 
reafon  to  dread,  that  thefe  grave 
perfonages,  by  force  of  refpefting 
each  other,  will  come  at  lad  to  re- 
fpeA  no  longer  either  the  intcrefts  of 
their  clients,  or  the  judges  whom  they 
ought  to  inform  and  enlighten,  or 
the  good  faith  which  they  owe  to  the 
public,  or  even  their  own  confciences. 
When  no  longer  dimulated  to  the 
performance  of  their  duty  by  the 
terror  of  having  their  practices  ex- 
pofed  by  their  opponents,  they  will 
foon  learn  to  pardon  each  others  mal- 
verfations,  as  they  have  long  ago 
learned  to  excufe  the  heavy  load  and 
expenfivetedioufnefs  of  their  writings, 
and  the  iniipid  babbling  of  their  pub¬ 
lic  pleadings. 

Nor 
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Nor  has  the  malady  Hopped  here. 
Philofophere,  even,  and  literary  men, 
have  been  anxious  to  eitablifh  among 
themfclves  this  intcrefted  peace,  in 
order  to  conceal  from  the  public  their 
faults,  their  wtaknefleB,  and  their 
errors:  they  have  foimed  a  league  to 
decry  criiicifm,  that  wary  and  cou¬ 
rageous  fentinel  of  the  temple  of  the 
arts,  whofe  faintary  warnings  oblige 
tvriters  to  watch  over  thtinfclves; 
which  confounds  mere  pretenders  to 
learning,  quickens  indolence,  defends 
Tcafon,  morality,  taile,  truth,  un- 
mafles  literary  cheats,  encovirages  de- 
preiTcd  and  modell  merit,  and  enables 
readers  often  to  form  their  judg¬ 
ments  accurately,  to  correA  their  o- 
pinions  haftlly  formed,  and  apt  to 
lead  them  into  errors. 

Literary  combats  are  equally  ne- 
celTary  to  Itrcngthen  and  give  a  pro¬ 
per  tone  .to  the  mind,  as  were  the 
gymnaliic  exercifes  of  old  Greece  to 
give  vigour  and  fupplenefsto  the  body. 
It  was  not  from  principles  of  enmity 
that  the  ancients  praftifed  themfelves 
in  the  combats  of'  the  Ceflut  and 
boxing ;  or  that  Frenchmen  in  for¬ 
mer  times  entered  the  coimfe  of  chi¬ 
valry  :  It  is  not  from  hatred  that  an 
advocate  takes  up  a  caufe,  which  he 
thinks  juH,  agalnil  his  brother,  who 
is  bound  in  confcience  to  think  his 
caufe  jull  alfo.  It  is  not  from  envy 
that  men  of  honour  fupport  in  con- 
verfation,  keenly  and  with  warmth, 
opinions  contrary  to  each  other,  and 
do  not  even  fpare  often  fevere  and 
pointed  raillery.  Why  banifli  this 
liberty  from  the  republic  of  letters  ? 
Why  impute  to  envy,  to  hatred,  the 
zeal  which  every  man  of  fenfc  mull 
infallibly  difplay  againft  error?  If,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  an  ill  direded  felf-love, 
you  hazard  opinions,  fantaftlcal,  ex¬ 
travagant,  and  fometimes  dangerous, 
mull  1,  in  order  to  combat  them,  be 
infpired  by  any  thing  ellie  than  a  felf- 


love  under  better  management?  Mull 
I  be  your  enemy,  becaufe  I  am  the 
friend  of  truth  ?  Can  a  man  hate  the 
very  the  very  perfon  whom  he  wilhes 
to  the  fide  of  reafon  ?  Can  we  envy 
an  obfeure  and  bombaflic  orator,  a 
tedious  and  inflpid  poet,  a  philofo- 
pher  out  of  his  fenfes,  a  reafoner  who 
abufbs  reafon,  or  a  writer  who  cannot 
write  ?  Can  one  be  envious  even  of  a 
man  of  abilities,  whofe  defedts  we 
notice  in  order  to  correft  them, 
whom  we  wilh  to  fee  Hill  more  per- 
fecl,  and  whom  we  aflill  to  become 
fo  ?  Our  literary  men  dread  criticifm, 
but  literature  itfelf  demands  it.  It 
is  the  reltraining  principle  neceffary 
in  every  human  conllitution ;  it  is 
the  pledge  of  the  liberty  of  thinking. 
Our  authors,  who  wilh  to  extermi¬ 
nate  it,  are  ignorant  that,  by  re¬ 
moving  this  falutary  curb,  they  would 
rivet  upon  themfelves  a  yoke  Hill 
more  rigorous  ou  the  part  of  admini- 
llratioii ;  and,  what  is  much  worfe 
for  them  be  expofed  to  a  general 
indilference,  and  the  contempt  of  the 
nation.  Criticifm  alone  can  from  time 
to  time  reanimate  the  public  curioli- 
ty,  and  confer  Hill  fome  little  intercll 
upon  the  drynefs,  the  languor,  and 
infirmity,  of  our  modem  literature. 
I  fay  more ;  the  revival  of  true 
learning  cannot  be  cffeflcd  but  by  a 
revolution  which  will  ellablilh  in 
their  priftine  vigour  the  true  prin¬ 
ciples  of  tafie,  and  the  imitation  of 
good  authors.  Now  it  is  only  from 
an  enlightened  and  confiftent  criti¬ 
cifm  titat  we  are  to  expeft  this  revo¬ 
lution.  When  criticifm  lhall  be  fi- 
lent,  it  will  be  with  the  Republic  of 
Letters  as  it  was  with  the  Republic 
of  Rome,  whicli  hurried  headlong  to 
its  ruin  from  that  moment  in  which 
the  voice  of  her  orators  was  extin- 
quilhed,  and  the  inflexibility  of  her 
cenfors  crulhed  under  the  weight  of 
tyranny. 


Bio- 
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Biographical  Skltches  tf  celebrated  Musiciabs. 


N"  9.  ^ohn  Milton, 

rHN  Milton,  the  father  of  the 
celebrated  poet  of  that  name, 
although  not  hj  profelllon  a  mull* 
cian,  deferves  a  place  for  his  emi* 
oence  in  that  art.  His  father,  John 
Milton,  was  keeper  of  the  fortit  of 
Shotover,  near  to  the  town  of  Hat¬ 
ton  in  Oxfordlhire,  and  Awas  de- 
fcended  of  the  proprietors  of  Milton 
near  Thame  *,  in  the  fame  county. 
He  was  a  zealous  Papid,  and  dilin- 
heiited  his  Ion  becaul'e  he  had  forfa- 
ken  the  religion  of  his  ancctlors.  His 
fun  had  recuurfe  fur  his  fupport  to  the 
prufeflion  of  a  ferivener ;  and  his 
reputation  in  his  prufeiTiun  was  fuch, 
that  he  grew  rich,  and  retired  to  an 
eftate  f . 

By  what  means  he  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  muBc  docs  not  appear, 
but  he  was  eminent  for  his  (kill  in 
that  art ;  and  the  compofltions  which 
are  attributed  to  him  that  have 
reached  us,  do  honour  to  his  talents. 

The  York  pfalm  tune,  and  feveral 
others,  publifhed  in  Ravenferoft’s 
Colleffion,  have  been  aferihed  to 
him.  In  the  't  riumphs  of  Oriana 
there  is  a  madrigal  for  five  voices 
compofed  by  him;  and  in  a  colleflion 
of  mufical  airs  and  fongs  for  voices 
and  inftruments,  intitled,  **  The 
Tears  and  Lamentations  of  a  forrow- 
ful  Soule,"  compofed  by  Bird  and 
others  the  molt  eminent  mailers  of 
that  time,  pnbliflied  by  Sir  William 
Leighton  kiiighi  in  1614,  there  arc 
feveral  fongs  for  five  voices  by  John 
Milton  ;  one  of  thefe  has  been  pub- 
liihed  by  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  vol.  iii. 

P-  36?;  .  .  . 

Philips,  in  his  .life  of  Milton  the 
Poet,  mentions,  that  his  father  com¬ 
pofed  an  In  nomine  of  forty  parts, 
which  he  prefented  to  a  Polifh  prince, 
and  was  by  him  rewarded  with  a  gold 
medal  and  chain. 

'  He  died  very  aged  about  1647, 


and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the 
church  of  St  Giles,  near  Cripplcgatc, 
London 


yohn  Cooper  f  or  Coper  aria. 

John  Coperario  was  in  great  re¬ 
putation  about  the  i6go.  His  per¬ 
formance  on  the  viol  de  gambo  has 
been  much  celebrated,  and  he  was  a 
good  compofer  both  for  that  inltru- 
ment  and  for  the  lute.  He  excelled 
in  the  compofition  of  fantafias  for 
viols  in  many  parts.  He  taught  mu- 
fic  to  the  children  of  James  1.  of 
England ;  and  under  him  Prince 
Charles  attained  to  a  tolerable  de¬ 
gree  of  proficiency  on  the  viol. 

Of  his  vocal  compofitions,  fome 
are  preferved  in  Sir  William  Leigh¬ 
ton’s  collection,  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article.  In  conjunCtioa 
with  Nicolas  Lanierc,  and  others,  he 
compofed  the  fongs  in  a  ma(k  writ¬ 
ten  by  i)r  Thomas  Campion,  on  oc- 
cafion  of  the  marriage  of  Carr  Earl 
of  Somerfet  and  the  Lady  Francis 
Howard,  the  divorced  Countefs  of 
ElTex,  and  prefented  in  the  banquet- 
ting  room  at  Whitehall  on  St  Ste¬ 
phen’s  night  1614. 

He  refided  lung  in  Italy;  and 
whether  for  the  purpofe  of  rendering 
his  name  more  familiar  to  the  Ita¬ 
lians,  or  from  a  defire  of  being 
thought  an  Italian  at  his  return,  he 
changed  his  name  from  Cooper  to 
Cojierario,  by  which  he  is  always 
difiinguilhed. 

Bci'ides  the  works  already  men¬ 
tioned,  he  publilhed, 

“  Funeral  Teares  for  the  death  of 
the  right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Devoniliire,  figured  in  feaven fongs; 
whcrer.f  lixe  are  fo  fet  forth,  that  the 
wordcs  may  be  txprell  by  a  treble 
voice  alone  to  the  lute  and  bafe  viol; 
or  elfe  that  the  mcanc  part  may  be 
added,  if  any  (hall  affed  more  ful- 
neffe 


•  Pafti,  i6jj. 


t  Ibid.  Jobafoa’s  lif;  of  Milvu>< 
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ncflc  of  parts.  The  feaveoth  is  made 
in  forme  of  a  dialogue,  and  cannot 
W  fuDge  without  two  voyces.  in* 
vented  by  John  Copcrario.  Pius 
Pia.”  Fol.  Lond.  1606. 

**  Songs  of  Mourning,  bewailing 


the  untimely  death  of  Prince  Hcnry» 
worded  by  Thomas  Campion,  and 
fet  forth  to  be  fung  to  one  voyce  to' 
the  lute  or  viol,  by  John  Copcrario;** 
foL  Lond.  1613  f. 

The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 

L. 


Continuation  of  MifeeUaneous  Obfervatiom  on  Holland. 


IT  is  commonly  fuppofed  that  there 
is  no  poor’s  tax  in  the  United 
Provinces.  There  is  indeed  no  tax 
levied  diredly  under  that  name :  but 
there  it  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
other  taxes  appropriated  to  that  pur* 
pofe ;  and  of  late  an  additional  im- 
puft  has  been  laid  on  the  confump* 
tion  of  wine  in  cities  for  the  fame 
end. 

The  principal  dependence,  how* 
ever,  is  oo  the  colledions  in  churches, 
and  on  a  quarierly  coUcAion  which 
is  made  from  houfe  to  houfc  by  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  magilUates.  I'he 
coUe£Uon  in  the  churches  it  made  in 
the  time  of  divine  fervice,  when  the 
deacons,  during  an  interval  which  it 
tnanaged  for  the  purpofe,  go  about 
to  every  individual  with  a  bag  at 
the  end  of  a  long  pole  ;  and  as  the 
bag  it  pretty  deep,  no  perfon  knows 
what  anotl\er  contributes.  The  cafe 
is  di£h;rent|in  the  quarterly  colle6fIon 
from  houfe  to  houfe.  There  the 
money  is  received  in  an  open  plate  ; 
and  it  is  exposed  that  perfons  (hould 
contribute  according  to  their  rank 
and  income,  which  for  the  mod  part 
is  done  very  liberally.  I'hefe  quar¬ 
terly  colled  ions  go  to  the  fupport  of 
the  poor  and  the  orphan  houfes,  and 
arc  under  the  controul  of  the  magi 
Urates  along  with  the  other  diredors 
nf  thofe  ellablilhmcnts.  The  col* 
ledions  in  the  churches,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  under  the  management  of 
the  confiftories  of  each  congregation, 
who  dillribute  them  in  out-penfions 
to  their  indigent  members.  Beiides 
thb,  every  couhftory  has  a  right  to 


lay  in  what  quantity  they  think  pro¬ 
per  of  turf  (the  common  feuclofthe 
country)  free  of  duty  ;  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  fupply  indigent  fami¬ 
lies  with  this  neceflary  article  at  a 
very  (mail  cxpence,  the  duty  being 
the  greater  part  of  its  price.  Cha¬ 
ritable  individuals  likewife  find  it  to 
be  one  of  the  mod  effcdual  modes  of 
bedowing  their  benefaflions,  to  put 
them  into  the  hands  of  a  confidory, 
for  purchafing  feuel  in  this  way  for 
the  poor  ;  by  which  they  obtain  a 
right  of  recommending  needy  fami¬ 
lies  to  a  participation  of  this  advan¬ 
tage.  Befides  thefe  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor,  there  is  a 
fmall  exadion  at  the  gates  of  cities 
from  every  perfon  who  days  without 
beyond  a  certain  hour ;  and  in  every 
merchant’s  counting-houfe,  as  well 
as  in  all  public  offices,  boxes  are  kept 
for  the  colledion  of  alms  ;  the  con- 
tents  of  which,  when  opened,  ar< 
commonly  found  to  correfpond  with 
the  extent  of  the  bufinefs  tranfaded 
in  the  places  where  they  are  kept. 

There  is  a  general  fad  obfetved 
throughout  all  the  provinces  once  a- 
year,  which  is  alfo  a  great  fource  of 
fupply  to  the  poor.  Perfons  the  mod 
carelefs  about  religion  at  other  times, 
fail  not  to  attend  on  this  occafion, 
and  to  emulate  one  another  in  the 
liberality  of  their  offerings.  Thefe 
refburces  are  in  general  abundantly 
fufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor.  But  when  in  any  cafe  there 
is  occafion  for  a  greater  fupply  than 
the  ufual  funds  produce,  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  coUeftiOT  is  appointed  by 
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tbe  magiftrates,  which  never  faiU  to 
anfwcr  the  purpofe. 

A  regulation  in  the  orphan-boufes 
la  Holland,  which  feems  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  morals  and  police 
of  the  community,  defervcs  to  be 
nrationed.  It  is  this  :  The  youths, 
ifter  they  are  bound  out  to  appren- 
ticelhips,  have  the  benefit  of  their 
board  and  bed  in  the  houfe  until  their 
time  with  their  mailers  is  finifhed. 
This  neceflarily  confines  them  to 
good  hours,  and  to  habits  of  fobriety. 

It  likewife  infures  their  attendance 
OB  religious  duties,  and  their  out¬ 
ward  decency  of  behaviour,  at  the 
time  of  life  which  is  moll  expofed  to 
the  temptations  of  vice  and  folly. 

The  efiablilhed  Prefbyterian  cler¬ 
gy  in  Holland  are  maintained  by  the 
&ates  ;  and  their  uniform  ilipend  in 
country  fettlements  is  6cx>  guilders 
ftr  annum,  with  a  houfe  and  gar¬ 
den.  In  towns,  this  ftipend  is  in- 
ertafed  by  the  magillratcs  according 
to  the  opulence  of  the  place.  The 
highefl  ilipends  arc  in  Amftcrdam, 
viz.  1  too  guilders.  The  clergy  arc 
in  very  great  eilimation,  and  com¬ 
monly  make  their  fortunes  by  mar¬ 
riage.  The  law  of  patronage  is  in 
fall  force  in  the  country  fettlements, 
to  which  the  lord  of  the  manor  pre- 
fents  without  controul.  But  in  cities 
thisVight  is  a  little  modified.  There 
the  confi  (lories  have  a  privilege  of 
naming  a  lift  of  feveral  candidates  to 
the  magiftrates,  who  remit  it  to  them 
with  a  recommendation  of  one  a* 
inong  the  number;  of  whom  tbe  con- 
fiftory  then  make  a  formal  ekAion. 
The  amount  of  this  regulation  feems 
to  be  only  a  mark  of  refpeft  to  con  - 
fiftories  ;  who  indeed  arc  intitled  to 
fuch  regard,  being  commonly  com- 
pofed  of  the  principal  citizens  in  the 
place. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  all 
religions  are  tolerated  in  Holland. 
But  this  is  a  miftake.  The  Roman 
Catholic  religion  has  no  legal  tolera¬ 
tion,  but  only  a  connivance.  No 
Voi.  II.  N"  II. 
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Popifii  place  of  worfhip  may  either 
have  a  bell  or  a  door  patent  to  any 
public  flreet ;  nor  can  a  Roman 
Catholic  hold  an  office  of  any  kind 
in  the  Republic.  Indeed  none  can 
do  fo  but  thofe  who  fubferibe  the 
Heidelberg  Confeffion,  and  commu¬ 
nicate  at  the  Lord’s  hupper  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rites  of  the  Bclgic  church. 

Marriages  among  perfuns  of  the 
eftablifhed  religion  are  univcrfally 
cck-brated  by  the  clergy  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  congregaiion.  I’erfons 
of  other  religiona  ate  married  in  the 
Stadthoufe  by  the  magillratcs  ;  after 
which  their  own  clergy  may  cuntinn 
the  marriage  according  to  their  pe¬ 
culiar  rites  :  And  no  marriage  may 
be  celebrated  until  evidence  is  produ¬ 
ced,  that  friends  on  both  Tides,  even 
at  the  remoteil  dillance,  have  been 
confulted.  A  widower  having  chil¬ 
dren  llill  in  minority,  and  not  fecu- 
red  in  a  patrimony  by  a  former  con- 
traA,  cannot  obtain  a  licence  to  be 
married  until  he  lodge  a  certain  fum 
correfponding  to  his  circumftances 
with  the  managers  of  the  orphan- 
houfe.  This  is  meant  as  a  guard 
againft  the  injuftice  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  firft  marriage  may  fufTet 
through  the  influence  of  a  Hep- 
mother. 

The  religion  eftablifhed  in  the  U- 
nited  Provinces  differs  very  little  ci¬ 
ther  in  do£lrine  or  worlhip  from  that 
of  the  church  of  Scotland.  The  princi¬ 
pal  diffeicnee  is,  that  they  obferve  the 
holidays  of  Chriftmas,  Eaftcr,  Whit- 
funtide,  and  Afeenfion ;  and  that 
they  ufe  organs  in  their  churches. 
But  there  is  a  very  great  difference 
in  refpeft  to  the  chara^er  and  man¬ 
ners  of  their  clergy.  Inflexible  fo- 
Icmnityof  countenance  and  behaviour 
is  expelled  in  every  Dutch  divine. 
They  mud  partake  of  no  amufe- 
ments  ;  they  mull  hardly  be  feen  in 
the  ordinary  reforts  of  men  ;  they 
muft  wear  for  the  mod  part  their 
cloaks  and  bands  ;  and  they  muft  be 
particularly  cautious  of  commenting 
R  r  loofely 
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loofcly  on  any  articles  of  the  efta- 
hlifhcd  faith,  Irll  they  ih mid  be 
fumnirrily  prdented  with  a  ftaff  and 
pail  tif  flices,  the  tokens  of  difmif- 
lion  tfoin  their  office  and  einolu* 
ments. 

It  niiift  already  have  appeared 
from  thefe  obfervatious,  that  nli- 
gion  is  a  eonfiderable  engine  of  go¬ 
vernment  in  Holland.  Some  late  e- 
vents,  however,  in  that  country, 
prove,  that  political  hypocrify  may 
lind  means  of  evading  the  mod  fo- 
lemn  religious  tctls  by  which  the 
admiffion  to  public  offices  can  be 
gujided.  It  maybe  remembered  by 
thoie  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
liiftory  of  the  United  Provinces,  that 
the  Arminian  party  were  always  c- 
neinics  to  the  power  of  the  Houfe  of 
Orange.  'I'hat  party,  tho’  not  nume¬ 
rous,  comprciiends  h-meof  the  richefl 
individuals  in  the  States.  Their  re 
liglon  would  exclude  them,  if  they 
afted  fairly,  from  holding  any  offi¬ 
ces  in  the  government ;  the  Heidel¬ 
berg  ConftlTion,  which  mult  be  fub- 
fubferibed  previous  to  being  invefted 
in  any  public  employment,  being 
ilriftly  Calvinillicai.  But  of  late 
they  have  found  a  falvo  for  reconci¬ 
ling  their  confciences  with  their  po¬ 
litical  views.  They  ila  not  apply  to  a 
Dutch  congregation  for  admiffion  to 
theLord’sSupper,  forthey  know  that 
both  the  clergy  and  the  elders  who 
alfid  them  in  the  examination  of  ca¬ 
techumens,  arc  particularly  drift  in 
their  interrogations  upon  the  CalvI- 
nidic  fydem;  but  they  apply  to  the 
clergy  of  fome  Walloon  or  French 
reformed  congregation ;  who,  tho’ 
they  hold  the  fame  confeffion,  are 
much  more  lax  in  their  interpretation 
of  it.  By  their  connivance  they  intitle 
themfelves  to  the  privilege  of  com¬ 
munion  with  the  cdablilhed  church, 
and  are  thereby  freed  from  the  difa- 
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bility  of  holding  offices  in  the  State. 
Thus  they  deal  into  the  magidracy; 
and  after  they  are  cdablilhed  in  pow. 
cr,  form  cabals  againd  the  authority 
of  the  Stadtholder  This  has  been 
the  fource  of  the  dilTenlious  which 
for  fome  years  pad  have  fo  miferably 
torn  the  republic  To  tlic  machi- 
nations  of  thefe  intruders  into  the 
government  has  been  principally  ow¬ 
ing  the  fway  of  French  counfcls  ia 
the  States  General,  and  the  confe- 
quent  i  uptime  with  Great  Britain, 
which  has  been  the  caufe  of  their 
prefent  difgraccful  and  humbled  fi. 
tuatlon. 

But  although  the  Arminian  party 
took  the  principal  lead  in  thefe  mea- 
fures,  they  fopnd  It  expedient  to  aS 
in  concert  with  the  Homan  Calho- 
lies,  and  with  the  Republican  party, 
who  are  enemies  to  the  Houfe  of  0. 
range  purely  on  political  views.  The 
allurement  they  held  out  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  was  a  relief  from  their 
difqualifications  of  holding  offices, 
and  a  legal  toleration  fur  their  re¬ 
ligion  ;  which,  though  a  promife 
which  they  neither  intended  nor  da¬ 
red  to  have  fulfilled,  contributed  ta 
procure  them  a  temporary  populari¬ 
ty.  The  allurement,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  they  held  out  to  the 
Republicans,  was  a  more  liberal  re- 
prefentation  in  the  government  of 
cities,  and  the  profpeft  of  affidance 
from  France  in  the  event  of  an  opei 
rupture  with  the  friends  of  the  Houfe 
of  Orange.  But  the  infincerlty  and 
delufion  of  thefe  views  has  been  fully 
detefted ;  and  now  all  the  quiet  and 
moderate  members  of  the  community 
deted  the  arts  by  which  they  were 
led  to  quarrel  with  Britain,  and 
carncdly  wifli  a  renewal  of  their  for¬ 
mer  friendly'  conneftiou  with  tlii) 
kingdom. 

T.  K. 
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Few  works  excite  fo  much  curio- 
fity  as  tltofe  which  contain  iiite* 
refting  and  well-authenticated  anec¬ 
dotes  of  didinguKhed  perlunagcs. 
Peter  the  Great,  independent  of  that 
true  heroifm  and  fuperiority  of  ge- 
aius  which  have  juiUy  ranked  him 
high  among  the  moll  celebrated  men 
of  his  age,  pofleflied  an  intertlling 
lingularity  of  charafter  in  every  part 
of  his  public  and  private  life. 

This  Prince  was  at  all  times  care* 
hil  to  viht  the  works  and  manufac¬ 
tures  of  the  countries  through  which  ' 
he  pafled.  Having  gone  to  fee  the 
the  iron-works  at  illria,  he  remained 
th^re  for  fome  time.  In  order  to  learn 
the  manner  of  conducting  the  ma- 
DufaClure.  When  he  left  it,  he  had 
with  his  own  hands  wrought  eigh¬ 
teen  puds  of  metal,  each  pud  weigh¬ 
ing  forty  pounds.  His  attendants 
were  employed  in  carrying  feuel, 
lighting  the  furnaces,  and  blowing 
the  bellows.  At  his  return  to  Mof- 
cow,  the  Czar  went  to  vifit  Hcrnier 
Muller  the  proprietor  of  the  work  ; 
aud  after  bellowing  great  pralfcs  up¬ 
on  his  manufacture,  he  a(ked  him 
how  much  he  paid  his  workmen  for 
a  pud.  Muller  faid  he  generally  gave 
them  three  copecks  *  or  an  altin. 

‘  Very  well,*  replied  Peter,  ‘  I  have 
then  earned  eighteen  altins.’  Muller 
immediately  pulled  out  eighteen  du¬ 
cats,  and  prefented  them  to  him, 
faying,  that  a  workman  like  his  Ma- 
jelly  ought  not  to  receive  lefs.  ‘  No,’ 
laid  Peter,  flepplng  back,  *  1  will 
have  none  of  your  ducats ;  I  have 
wrought  no  better  than  a  common 
workman,  and  therefore  you  mull 
pay  me  only  as  fuch.  With  the 
money  I  have  earned  1  intend  to  buy 
a  pair  of  (hoes,  of  which  I  am  at  pre- 
fent  in  great  need.’  He  then,  (liow- 
ing  him  the  (hoes  hs  had  on,  which 
were  very  much  torn,  and  had  already 


been  foled,  took  the  eighteen  altins, 
aClually  bought  a  pair  of  new  (hoes ; 
and  every  time  he  put  them  on,  he 
enjoyed  lingular  fati&faCliun  in  tell¬ 
ing  that  he  had  procured  them  by 
the  labour  of  his  own  hands. 

Tirtnondjfinc  of  his  ablell  furgeons, 
and  to  whom  he  was  much  attached, 
having  died,  his  widow  married  a 
young  barber  from  DaritzIck,who  was 
fomevvhat  more  expert  In  gallantry 
than  in  furgery.  As  he  became  veiy 
wealthy  by  this  marriage,  he  made  a 
great  figure  at  Mofeow.  Being  one 
day  fent  for  by  the  Czar,  he  went  to 
court  in  a  magniheent  drefs,  and  in 
one  of  his  moll  elegant  carnages.  Pe¬ 
ter  examined  him  roughly ;  told  hint 
he  was  a  blockhead ;  and  immediately 
called  in  a  troop  of  valets  and  pea- 
far.ts,  whom  he  ordered  him  inftantly 
to  (have.  The  gentleman  trarber  was 
under  the  neceffity  of  obeying,  to  the 
great  amufement  of  the  whole  court, 
t  he  fame  parade  in  which  he  had  arrived, 
and  was  then  permitted  to  return  with 

In  1716,  palling  through  Dant- 
zick  in  his  way  to  Holland,  and 
finding  that  divine  fervice  had  juft, 
begun,  he  defired  that  he  might  be 
conduClcd  to  church.  The  burgo- 
maller  immediately  waited  upon  him, 
aud  conduced  him  to  the  moil  con- 
fpicuous  feat,  that  of  the  chief  ma- 
gidrate.  Peter  having  feated  him- 
Iclf,  obliged  the  burgomaller  to  fit 
down  by  him.  He  then  lillened  to 
the  fermon  with  great  attention  ;  but 
finding  his  l.ead  grow  cold,  he  all  of 
a  fudden,  and  without  faying  a  woid, 
pulled  olf  the  magilltate’s  huge  pe¬ 
riwig,  and  gravely  put  it  on  his  own 
head.  '1  hey  both  remained  in  that 
ludicrous  fituatlon  till  the  end  of  the 
fermon,  when  the  Czar,  with  a  nod 
by  way  of  acknowledgment, returned 
the  periwig. 

At  the  famous  affair  at  Pruth  in 
R  r  2  1711* 


•  The  copec  is  a  f.nall  copper  coin  nearly  e<iual  to  a  halfpenny. 


necdotti 


3 1 6  Original  Antedates  of  Peter  the  Great. 

1 7 1 1 ,  the  Czar’s  anxiety  being  much  complete  difeovery.  As  foon  as  the 
greater  for  his  empire  than  for  him-  Czar  had  ordered  them  to  be  fecu- 
fclf,  he  difpatched  the  following  let-  red,  be  wrote  with  his  own  hand  to 
ter  to  his  privy  council  at  Petrrf-  the  captain  of  the  guards  to  afiemble 
burgh  :  ‘  I  have  now  to  inform  you,  his  company  without  noife,  to  draw 
that  without  any  fault  of  mine,  but  them  up  about  eleven  o’clock  before 
from  falfe  intelligence,  1  find  myfelf,  the  houfe  of  Sukawnin ;  and  the 
together  with  my  whole  army,  fur-  moment  the  hour  (Iruck,  to  ni(h  in 
rounded  by  the  Turks,  (who  are  four  and  feize  every  perfon  he  (hould  find 
times  our  number,)  a r»d  cut  off  from  there.  I  he  captain  punctually  obey- 
everv  fort  of  provifion.  Without  the  cd.  Peter,  however,  forgot  that  he 
immediate  interpofition  of  heaven  1  had  appointed  eleven  o’clock,  and 
can  expeft  nothing  but  a  total  de-  thought  he  had  mentioned  ten  ;  he 
feat,  or  to  be  made  prifoner  by  the  therefore  imagiiKd  that  all  would 
Turks.  If  the  lall  (hould  happen,  be  over  half  pall  ten.  Becoming  im- 
you  muff  no  longer  conlider  me  as  patient  about  that  time,  he  went 
your  fovereign,  nor  execute  any  of  down  to  the  ftrcct,  and  was  greatly 
my  commands,  although  written  by  enraged  at  not  feeing  a  finglc  man  of 
my  own  hand  ;  If  I  (hould  be  cut  the  company  of  guards.  He,  how- 
«ff,  you  muff  immediately  proceed  to  ever,  entered  the  houfe,  followed  by 
choofe  from  among  yourfelves  him  only  one  domed ic,  and  went  direftly 
whom  you  think  mod  worthy  of  be-  to  the  room  where  the  confpiraton 
ing  my  fucceflbr.’  were  affemblcd  ;  and  faluting  the*, 

The  following  is  a  ffriking  inffance  faid,  that  having  obferved  light  in 
of  the  intrepidity  and  prefence  of  the  windows  as  he  was  paffing  along, 
mind  of  this  great  man.  During  the  he  concluded  they  muff  be  making 
rebcllkrn  of  the  Strelitz,  a  company  merry  ;  and  as  it  was  not  yet  bed- 
of  his  foldiers,  under  the  command  of  time,  he  wi(hed  to  drink  a  glafs  with 
two  of  their  officers,  Sikel  and  Sii-  them.  The  confpirators  exprefied 
kawnin,  had  refolvid  toalTaffinale  the  their  happinefs  on  account  of  this 
Canr  ;  and,  the  better  to  cfTcCtuate  unexpected  vifit,  drank  to  his  health, 
their  pui-poft,  to  let  fire  to  Mofeow  and  he  frankly  pledged  them.  In  a 
at  dificrent  places  at  the  fame  in-  few  minutes  one  of  them  made  a  lig- 
ftant.  L'pon  the  day  appointed,  tlte  nal  to  Sukawnin,  and  faid  to  him  in 
confpirators  aff  emblcd  at  the  houfe  of  a  low  voice.  Brother,  it  is  time.  Su- 
Sukawnin,  dined  there,  and  agreed  kawniu  anfwered  with  another  fig- 
to  continue  drinking  tiVl  midnight,  nal,  Not  yet.  That  inffant  the  Czar 
About  eight  o’clock,  two  of  them,  ruffied  fm-ward  like  a  lion,  giving 
who  were  llruck  with  the  atrocity  of  him  a  blow  on  the  face  with  his 
their  enterprife,  having  retired,  they  puignard,  which  brought  him  to  the 
conceited  meafures  between  them-  ground;  cried,  ‘  If  it  is  not  time 
fclves,  and  finally  refolved  to  go  for  you,  villain,  it  is  time  for  me.’ 
W’ithout  delay  to  the  palace,  and  dif-  The  confpirators  immediately  fell  at 
cover  the  whole  confpiracy.  Return-  liis  feet,  and  confeffed  their  crime, 
ing  then  to  their  companions,  they  The  liour  of  eleven  now  ftruck,  and 
fooh  found  a  pretext  for  obtaining  the  captain  with  his  foldiers  entered 
leave  to  be  abfent  till  the  hour  ap-  the  room.  Peter  ordered  the  confpi- 
pointed,  and  engaged  to  rtjoin  them  rators  to  bind  one  another;  and  then 
then  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  turning  to  the  captain,  in  the  firft 
They  immediately  haftened  to  the  tranfport  of  his  rage  he  ftruck  him, 
palace  ;  and  throwing  thcmfclves  at  and  reproached  him  with  failing  to 
the  feet  of  the  Emperor,  made  a  cook  at  the  hour  appointed.  He,  on 

Ute 


Original  Anecdote  $  ^  Peter  the  Great. 


the  other  hand,  produced  hig  order ; 
which  Peter  had  no  fooner  glanced 


night  a  council  Aic}ild  be  held  in 
the  ruing  of  a  houfe  not  far  from  the 


at,  than  he  threw  his  arms  about  his  palace. 


neck,  embraced  him  cordially,  and, 
declaring  that  he  was  a  good  and 
faithful  officer,  committed  the  pri* 
fooen  to  his  charge. 

Thofe  who  may  look  on  fuch  re¬ 
lations  as  romantic,  know  but  little 
of  the  life  of  Peter  the  Great,  which 


Ofakoi,  who  hitherto  had  not  been 
able  to  learn  from  his  companion 
who  thefe  confpirators  were,  urged 
him  anew  to  fatisfy  his  curio Qty,  but 
in  vain. 

‘  i  he  hour  of  meeting  draws  near, 
(aid  the  flave;  you  go  to  find  men  a- 
nimated  with  the  defire  of  vengeance. 


is  full  of  fuch  incidents.— —The  fol-  and  who,  notwithflanding  your  youth 
lowing,  of  a  fimilar  nature,  is  tranf-  and  inexperience,  wilh  to  have  you 


lated  from  Pieces  Intereffantes,  &c. 
lately  publifned  at  Bruflels- 

During  the  troubles  occaAoned  by 
the  infatiablc  ambition  of  the  Prin- 
cefs  Sophia,  Peter  the  Great’s  elded 
AAcr,  it  is  well  known  that  the  re¬ 
volt  of  the  Strelitz  *  brought  the 
empire  to  the  brink  of  deilrudtion. 

A  brother  of  the  famous  Tottela- 


for  their  leader.  The  humiliating 
date  to  which  you  are  reduced,  and 
the  blood  of  your  father  dill  warm, 
ought  to  Are  your  courage,  and 
make  you  defpife  the  dangers  that 
dand  in  the  way  of  your  revenge.* 

'l  liefe  words  made  the  young  O- 
fakoi  tremble,  and  with  reafon  ;  for 
the  inn  was  crowded  with  Ruffians, 


vitau,  the  colonel  of  that  corps,  lod  who,  according  to  the  cuUom  of  the 


his  life  on  the  fcaffold.  This  brother, 
named  Ofakoi^  whofc  goods  were  con- 
Afcated,  left  a  fon  in  the  utmod  mi- 
fery.  This  unfortunate  child  was 
fared  as  by  a  miracle  from  the  pur- 


country,  were  getting  drunk  with 
their  ulual  expedition.  It  is  true,  the 
flave  fpuke  low,  and  in  a  provincial 
dialeft  unknown  to  the  people  of 
Mofeow  :  but  as  guilt  is  generally 


fuits  of  the  Emperor’s  emilTaries,  and  blind,  and  often  betrays  itfelf,  he  did 
concealed  in  a  village  by  an  old  flave  not  conAder  that  it  was  poffiblc  he 


of  his  father’s.  When  he  was  grown 
up,  this  domedic  informed  him  of 
the  fecretof  his  birth,  and  fuggeded 
to  him  the  means  of  avenging  his  fa¬ 
mily,  by  the  murder  of  the  Czar. 
The  youth  (huddered  at  this  propo- 
fal,  but  diflembled.  Upon  which  the 
flave,  who  imagined  he  had  made  an 
impreffion  on  him,  engaged  him  to 
depart  for  Mnfeow,  where  he  would 
And  confpirators,  he  faid,  ready  to 
affid  him  in  bis  deAgns.  Whether 
from  weaknefs  or  the  hope  of  re¬ 
venge,  Ofakoi  followed  his  conduc¬ 
tor;  and  arriving  in  the  night,  they 
flopped  at  an  inn  near  Kremlsrit  the 
rcAdence  of  the  Emperor. 

There  the  flave  found  his  friends ; 
aad  it  vras  rclblved  that  that  very 


might  be  overheard. 

The  flave  and  Ofakoi  repaired  to 
the  houfe  where  this  fatal  council 
was  to  be  held,  and  found  the  con¬ 
fpirators  already  aflembled. 

‘  You  fee,’  faid  one  of  them  to  O- 
fakoi,  ‘  a  number  of  wretches  who 
have  efcaped  the  tyranny  of  the 
Czar :  that  barbarian,  by  whofe  own 
band,  or  by  that  of  the  executioner, 
the  greated  part  of  our  brethren  the 
Strelitz  have  fallen,  has  not  been 
able  to  facrifice  us  to  his  rage.  Hea¬ 
ven  hath  preferved  us  to  accompliih 
its  vengeance  ;  and  the  time  at  lad  is 
arrived.  ConAder,  young  Ofakoi ! 
thefe  eyes  beheld  the  blood  of  your 
unfuitunate  father,  whom  I  followed 
to  the  fcaffold,  but  could  not  fave  ! 

The 


*  ’n>e  Strelitz  were  a  military  corps  refembling  the  Roman  Pretorlan  bands,  or  the 


'  I  ne  ntrelitz  were  a  iimitaiy  corps  rdemblmg 
Torluib  Janisarics,  but  more  barbarous  than  cither. 


3i8  Original  Anecdotes 

The  gloomieft  dcfarts  having  now 
for  ten  years  been  our  abode,  the 
horror  of  our  fitnation  obliged  us  to 
take  by  force  a  fubdllence  which  our 
quality  of  foldicrs  and  citizens  ought 
to  have  intitled  us  to.  i3ut  after  to¬ 
morrow,  this  cruel  tyrant  andhisprin- 
cipal  courtiers  lhall  be  the  victims  of 
our  revenge.  Young  man  !  we  lo¬ 
ved  your  father;  he  was  our  chief,  as 
we  wiih  you  to  be  now ;  and  may 
your  courage  make  you  worthy  of 
our  choice  !  When  a  fovertign  hath 
overleaped  the  bounds  which  law 
preferibes  to  his  power,  mifery  over¬ 
whelms  his  fubjedls  ;  and  the  means 
the)'  adopt  to  emancipate  thcmfelvcs, 
ought  in  like  manner  to  extend  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  duty  and  hutna- 
Hity.’ 

Ofakoi  perceiving,  that,  circum- 
{lanced  as  he  was,  there  was  no  time 
to  deliberate,  and  that  the  very  ftia- 
dow  of  timidity  would  be  his  fen- 
tence  of  death,  alFefted  a  courage  he 
did  not  feel.  It  was  agreed  at  part¬ 
ing,  that  the  confpirators  (hould  meet 
again  next  day  at  the  fame  hour ;  and 
iliat  for  the  greater  fecurity  Ofakoi 
and  the  Have  (hould  return  to  the  inn 
by  diffeieiit  roads. 

Ofakoi  had  proceeded  but  a  few 
fteps,  when  he  found  himfelf  efcort- 
cd  bya  KulOan,  who  begged  he  would 
follow  him  ;  the  youth  fuppofing  him 
a  confpirator,  allowed  himfelf  to  be 
conduced.  They  at  lad  came  to  a 
very  narrow  llair-cafe,  which  they 
afeended  w’ith  difficulty;  and  enter¬ 
ing  a  little  clofet,  the  Ruffian  (hut 
the  door. 

‘  Don’t  be  furprifed,’  faid  he  to 
Ofakoi,  *  at  my  beliaviour  ;  what  1 
have  to  fay  to  you  demands  the  ut- 
mod  fecrefy.  I  have  jud  left  like 
yourfelf  that  alTcmbly  in  which  the 
death  of  the  Czar  hath  been  deter¬ 
mined.  Like  you,  too,  1  have  been 
there  for  the  fird  time,  and  like  you 
1  have  wrongs  that  make  me  the  ir- 
rcconcileable  enemy  of  my  fovereign. 


^  Peter  tie  Great. 

But  ifhis  blood  is  due  to  the  cruel¬ 
ties  with  which  he  is  reproached,  the 
fuccefs  of  our  enterprize  is  not  very 
certain.  For  who  arc  thefe  confpi- 
rators !  They  arc  guilty  fubjefts, 
dained  with  crimes,  who  have  efca- 
ped  the  juilice  of  the  laws.  They  are 
ruffians  who  wi(h  only  for  murder, 
for  robbery  and  plunder.  And  who 
arc  their  accomplices  ?  The  chief  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  date,  fay  they;  and  yet  they 
have  not  ventured  to  mention  a  finglc 
name.  Who  would  abafe  himfelf  fo 
far  as  to  affociate  with  fuch  banditti  ? 
what  plot  have  they  laid  open  to  us  ? 
of  whofe  revenge  arc  we  the  indru- 
ments  ?  for  whom  do  we  hazard  onr 
lives?  we  know  neither  their  fehemes, 
their  power,  nor  their  rcfources ;  and 
yet  they  require  ns  to  be  the  blind 
perpetrators  of  fuch  an  atrocious 
deed.  Thefe,  young  Ofakoi,  thefe 
were  my  doubts  and  fears  while  1  re¬ 
mained  in  the  adembly.  The  confpi¬ 
rators  have  named  you  for  their  lea¬ 
der,  and  I  approve  of  their  choice  ; 
but  I  befecch  you  to  explain  to  me 
this  impenetrable  mydery,  and  you 
may  depend  on  my  affillanrc.’ 

A  heart,  under  the  guidance  of  na¬ 
ture  alone,  which  chance  hath  remo¬ 
ved  from  the  intrigues  of  the  city 
and  the  poifonof  courts,  isTncapablc 
of  treafon  and  unfufpicious  of  deceit. 
Ofakoi  was  dntek  with  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  Ruffian  ;  and  this  con¬ 
fidence  emboldened  liim  to  tnid  him 
in  his  turn.  ‘  You  may  have  re¬ 
marked  my  furprife  (faid  he)  when  1 
found  myfcif  in  the  midd  of  fuch  an 
a(Tembly.  Satisfied  with  my  own 
condition,  1  lived  in  my  cottage 
without  ambition,  and  enjoyed  a 
tranquillityundidutbed  till  now:  But 
my  eyes  lutvc  been  opened,  and  I  am 
told  1  have  an  innocent  father  to  re¬ 
venge  ;  and  that  in  order  to  revenge 
him,  I  mud  malTacrcmy  prince.  A- 
las  !  as  1  never  had  the  happinefs  of 
knowing  my  father,  I  am  ignorant 
of  his  innocence  or  of  his  guilt.  Yet 


A  retnarkallc  Incident. 
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in  this  unceitainty  I  am  required  to 
aiTaflinatc  my  mailer!  Thefc  maxims, 

1  confefs,  are  repugnant  to  my  na* 
ture :  For  who  am  1  that  1  (hould 
judge  the  Emperor,  or  wliat  autho¬ 
rity  has  heaven  bellowed  on  me  that 
1  ihould  punilh  him  ^  '1  hat  propofal 
made  me  Ihiidder ;  but  ilie  fear  of 
death  kept  me  lilcnt.  Since  you 
have  opened  to  me  your  bean,  I  will 
difclolc  to  ycu  what  palfes  in  mine. 

I  abhor  guilt,  and  efpeeia'ly  the  guilt 
of  luch  an  adlion  as  this.  A  voice 
within  me  exclaims.  Love  and  refpe^t 
your  lovereign.  Have  pity  then  on 
my  youth  ;  I  refign  myl'elf  to  your 
advice.  Sate  me  from  the  fury  of 
thofe  barbarians  who  have  felecled 
me  as  the  executioner  of  our  com¬ 
mon  lord  :  For  if  1  mull  either  pe- 
rilh  or  attempt  the  life  of  the  Czar ; 
let  me  perilh  in  innocence.’ — 

*  You  Htall  not  perilh,  my  child! 
(cried  the  KuiCanjit  is  the  Czar  him- 
lelf  who  fpeaks  to  you,  and  who  will  _ 
reward  the  noble  ingenuouinefs  of 
your  heart.’ 

It  was  a^lually  the  monarch  him- 
felf,  who,  under  the  difguife  of  a  Have, 
had  overheard  fomething  of  the  plot 
in  the  inn.  This  difeovery  fuggeiled 
to  him  the  idea  of  mixing  in  the  af> 
fcmbly  where  his  deftru6lion  was  to 
be  fworn.  Here  he  cbferved  the 
confufion  of  Ofakoi,  marked  the 
faulteiing  of  his  tongue,  and  reful- 
ved  to  fave  him  if  he  was  not  really 
guilty. 

This  Prince,  who  chofe  to  fee 


with  his  own  eyes,  often  dlfguifed 
himfclf,  and  w  ent  to  thofe  public  af- 
fcmblies  where  debauchery  takes  a- 
way  circumfpetliun,  and  makes  the 
tongue  communicative.  To  this  acti¬ 
vity  was  owing  the  difeovery  of  many 
corifpiracles  that  were  formed  againlt 
him.  '1  htts  his  people,  who  feared 
as  well  as  refpedlcd  him,  olten  faid, 

‘  Let  us  beware,  the  Emperor  over¬ 
hears  us.’ 

After  having  comforted  Ofakoi, 
by  loading  him  with  commendations 
ai.d  careffes,  he  ordered  him  to  re¬ 
join  his  companion  at  the  inn,  and  to 
cxcufe  his  late  return  from  his  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  ftreets  of  Mofeow. 

The  (lave  was  fatished,  and  Ofa¬ 
koi  went  with  him  next  day  to  tire 
meeting.  There  it  was  rcfolved  to 
fet  fire  to  the  palace,  and  to  plun¬ 
der  it  during  the  confufion  occa- 
fioned  by  the  flames ;  Ofakoi  was  to 
head  a  party  to  join  the  confpirators 
in  the  callle,  who  were  now  named, 
and  who  proved  to  be  the  chief  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Hate  :  then  he  was  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  Emperor’s  apartment, 
and  afl'aflinatc  him.  They  were  jull 
about  to  take  the  oath  that  w’as  to 
bind  together  this  barbarous  aflbeia- 
tion,  when  the  guards  of  the  Czar 
burll  in  upon  them  and  fcizcd  them. 
1  hey  were  all  thrown  into  prifon, 
and  their  accomplices  arrelled.  Ofa¬ 
koi  rofe  at  once  to  the  pinnacle  of 
fortune,  while  the  rell  were  that  very 
day  delivered  to  the  executioner. 


remarkable  Incident,  from  Lettres  fur  fE^ptc;  par  M.  Savahv. 


TH  £  Itory  I  am  about  to  relate 
will  fhow,  that  events  which 
happened  in  the  times  of  the  pa¬ 
triarchs  are  renewed  in  Egypt  at 
this  day. 

'  The  plains  of  Syria  were  lad  year 
(177.6)  covered  with  loculls,  which 
laid  waile  the  fields,  and  devoured 
the  corti  to  the  root-  Famine,  as 


ufual,  was  the  coufequcnce  of  this 
plague.  A  peafant  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Oamafciis  felt  all  the 
effedsof  the  general  devailation;  and 
in  order  to  fupply  the  preillng  nccef- 
fitles  of  a  numerous  family,  was  ob¬ 
liged  every  day  to  fell  a  part  of  his 
cattle.  This  refource  at  lad  failed 
him  :  ar  J  the.  unhappy  father,  ai¬ 
med 
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moft  overcome  with  the  prefent, 
looked  forward  to  the  future  with 
the  moft  bitter  anxietj.  Urged  by 
ucccflGty,  he  went  to  the  city  to  dif- 
pofe  of  the  very  implements  of  his 
hufbandry.  The  invifible  hand  of 
Providence  diredicd  his  (leps,  as  here¬ 
tofore  the  angel  conducted  the  fon  of 
Tobit.  while  he  was  piirchafmg 
fome  corn»  which  had  juft  arrived 
from  Damietta,  he  heaid  everybody 
talking  loudly  of  the  fuccefs  of 
Mourat  Bey,  who  having  conquer¬ 
ed  his  enemies,  had  returned  in 
triumph  to  Grand  Cairo.  They  dc- 
feribed  this  warrior,  his  perfon,  his 
character,  and  his  origin  ;  and  told 
how  from  the  depth  of  flavery  he 
had  attained  to  the  fummit  of  power. 
The  peafant,  with  furprife,  knew 
from  the  defeription  that  Mmrat 
Bey  was  his  own  fon,  who  had  been 
carried  off  from  him  at  twelve  years 
of  age.  A  dawn  of  hope  began  to 
brighten  the  gloom  that  had  fettled 
on  his  fpirits.  He  hafted  to  his  fa¬ 
mily  with  the  provifions  he  had 
bought,  told  them  what  he  had  heard, 
and  inftantly  refolved  to  fet  out  for 
Egypt.  His  wife  and  his  children 
bathed  him  with  their  tears,  bid  him 
tenderly  adieu,  and  offered  up  their 
prayers  for  his  happy  return.  He 
immediately  took  (hipping,  and  land¬ 
ed  at  Damietta.  Here  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  his  fuccefs  began  to  tor¬ 
ment  him.  Could  he  expe€f,  that  a 
fon  who  had  abandoned  the  religion 
of  his  fathers  for  Mahometanifm, 
and  who  was  now  the  favourite  of 
fortune,  would  acknowledge  his  le- 
lationfbip  to  a  poor  peafant?  I'his 
idea  preyed  upon  his  heart,  and  Ailed 
him  with  anxiety.  On  the  other 
hand,  his,eager  dcAre  to  refeue  his 
family  from  the  horrors  of  their  fi- 
tuatiou,  the  hope  of  finding  again  a 
child  whofe  lofs  he  had  fo  long  la¬ 
mented,  gave  ftrength  to  his  cou¬ 
rage,  and  animated  him  to  proceed. 
He  enters  the  capital,  repairs  to  the 
palace  of  Meurat  Bey,  prefents  him- 


felf  to  the  domeftics,  with  the  greateft 
earneftnefs  folicits  an  audience,  and 
begs  to  be  admitted  to  fpeak  with  the 
Bey.  His  drefs  and  whole  exterior, 
which  befpoke  poverty  and  misfor¬ 
tune,  were  but  ill  calculated  to  pro¬ 
cure  him  the  favour  he  requefled ; 
but  his  great  age,  a  period  of  life  fo 
much  refpefted  in  the  caft,  fpoke  in 
his  behalf.  One  of  the  officers  ac¬ 
quainted  Mourat  Bey,  that  an  old 
man  who  feemed  in  diftrefs  earneft- 
ly  defired  to  fpeak  with  him  :  ‘  Let 
him  be  admitted,’  faid  he.  The  poor 
peafant  walked  with  a  trembling  ftep 
over  the  rich  carpet  that  covered  the 
hall  of  the  Divan,  and  approached 
the  Bey,  who  reclined  on  a  fopha  of 
filk  and  embroidery.  The  various  fen- 
timents  with  which  he  was  agitated 
deprived  him  for  a  while  of  the  ufe 
of  fpeech  ;  but  at  laft  being  convin¬ 
ced  that  the  Bey  was  indeed  his  fon, 
the  voice  of  nature  overcame  his  con- 
fufion;  he  threw  himfelf  at  his  feet, 
clafped  his  knees,  and  cried  out.  My 
fon,  my  fon  !  The  Bey  inftantly  rai- 
fed  him  up,  looked  attentively  at 
him ;  and  after  a  (hort  explanation 
had  affured  him  that  it  was  his  fa¬ 
ther,  he  made  him  fit  down  on  the 
fopha,  and  loaded  him  with  careffes. 
After  a  feene  of  great  tendemefs  on 
both  (ides,  the  peafant  deferibed  to 
his  fon  the  calamitous  fituation  of  his 
mother  and  brethren.  The  Beypro- 
pnfed  that  they  (hould  come  to  £- 
gypt ;  and  that  if  they  would  em¬ 
brace  Mahometanifm,  promifed  to 
fliarc  with  them  his  riches  and 
power.  The  generous  Chriftian  had 
foiefecn  this  propofal ;  and  fearing 
that  his  children  might  have  been 
dazzled  with  it,  he  had  left  them  at 
home,  and  came  alone  to  Grand  Cai¬ 
ro.  He  rtjefted  with  firmnefs  the 
offer  of  his  fon,  and  even  ventured  to 
remonftratc  with  him  on  the  change 
of  his  religion.  Miurat  Bey,  feeing 
that  his  father  was  inflexiUe,  and 
that  the  diftrefs  of  his  family  required 
the  moft  fpeedy  relief,  prefented  him 
with 
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iriib  a  large  fum  of  money,  and  fent  HU  return  banilhed  mifery  and  tears 
him  back  to  Syria  in  a  veflcl  loaded  from  his  humble  cottage,  and  reftu* 
with  grain.  The  peafant  flew  with  red  it  to  joy,  to  plenty,  and  prolpc* 
tranfport  to  the  plains  of  Damafcus  :  rity. 


Some  Account  of  the  Lift  and  Charaihr  of  the  late  Colonel  HumberstonE. 

COlonbl  Mackenzie  Humber*  Indies,  where  a  war  at  that  time  ra* 
ftone  embraced  the  military  pro-  ged  not  only  with  our  European  e- 
kfion  under  Angular  advantage  of  nemies,  but  with  all  the  country 
durader,  birth,  and  fortune.  He  powers.  This  duty  was  performed 
had  naturally  not  only  a  great  thirft  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  months ;  and 
of  military  fame,  but  having  Ihown  at  he  embarked  with  his  new  battalion, 
irery  early  period  of  his  life,  an  ea-  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  in  the  ar- 
ger  defire  to  excel  in  every  manly  ac-  mament  that  failed  from  England  in 
compliflimcnt,  and  being  endowed  the  fpring  1781,  under  the  com- 
vith  good  natural  parts,  he  applied  mand  of  Commodore  Johnftonc. 
hifflfelf  fuccefsfully  to  the  attainment  This  fquadron  and  convoy  having 
of  ufeful  knowledge ;  and  not  only  ac-  anchored  in  Port  Praya  bay,  was  fur- 
^Ired  great  claffical  taftc  and  hi-  prifed  by  a  French  fquadron,  which 
lorical  information,  but  an  intimate  was  alfo  outward  bound  for  India, 
acquaintance  with  feveral  branches  of  Colonel  Humberilone  happened  at 
Icience.  that  moment  to  be  on  ihore  with 

His  father  was  the  late  Major  many  others  ;  but  fuch  was  his  ar- 
Mackenzie  of  the  family  of  Sea-  dor  to  (hare  the  dangers  of  the  day, 
forth,  and  he  himfelf  became  the  that  he  fwam  off  to  one  of  the  fhips 
head  of  that  ancient  houfe  upon  the  that  was  engaged  with  the  enemy, 
death  of  the  late  Earl.  The  late  war  As  foon  as  he  arrived  in  India,  he 
broke  out  foon  after  he  went  into  obtained  a  feparate  command  on  the 
the  army,  and  he  was  employed  in  Malabar  coaft ;  but  in  the  exercife 
raiAng  a  regiment  of  Highlanders  of  it  he  met  with  every  difeourage- 
among  his  kinfmen  in  the  North  of  ment  from  the  council  of  Bombay. 
Scotland.  Though  an  entire  ftran-  This,  however,  was  fo  far  from 
ger  in  the  country,  having  been  bred  thwarting  him,  that  it  gave  him  a 
in  England,  yet  %  his  fuperiorgood  greater  opportunity  of  dillinguifhing 
fenfe  and  amiable  manners,  he  fo  himfelf:  for,  under  all  the  difad  van - 
ht  conciliated  the  good  will  and  re-  tages  of  having  money,  (lores,  and 
fped  of  all  ranks,  that  he  was  very  reinforcements  with-held  from  him, 
liKcefsful  in  raiAng  the  battalion  he  undertook,  with  an  army  of  a 
with  which  he  was  fent  to  Jerfey,  thoufand  Europeans,  and  two  thou- 
aod  had  a  principal  hand  in  repel-  fand  Ave  hundred  Sepoys,  to  wage  an 
Kog  the  attack  that  was  made  on  offenAve  war  in  the  kingdom  of  Ca- 
that  ifland  in  the  year  1778.  But  licut.  He  was  coufeious  of  great 
this  being  a  feene  too  ina^ive  for  an  refources  in  his  own  mind  ;  and  the 
cnterpriAng  mind  afpiring  at  diilinc-  greateft  harmony,  confldence,  and  at- 
tion,  he  folicited  and  obtained  leave  tachment  fubfiiled  between  himfelf, 
to  nife  a  regiment  togo  tothe  Eafl-  his  ofiicers,  and  men*.  He  drove 
Vofc.  II.  No'ii.  S  I  the 

*  In  his  difpatches  which  gave  an  account  of  his  operations,  and  which  for  fome  reafon 
or  other  were  never  publiihed,  he  owned  particular  obligations  to  the  zeal  and  aiftivity  of 
Major  Campbell  and  Captain  Gage,  both  of  his  own  regiment. 
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the  enemy  out  of  the  country,  de¬ 
feated  titem  in  three  different  engage¬ 
ments,  in  one  of  which  Hyder’s 
brother-inlaw,  who  was  Viceroy  of 
the  kingdom,  was  killed.  He  took 
the  city  of  L’ah'cut,  and  every  other 
place  of  ftrength  in  the  kingdom  : 
he  made  a  tieaty,  and  procured  a 
new  ally  in  the  King  of  Trancavoie, 
who  reinforced  him  with  twelve  liun- 
dred  men.  This  ICing  was  the  moll 
powerful  prince  in  tike  Peninfnla  of 
India  next  to  Hyder  Ali. — By  this 
means  he  got  polTcffion  of  a  large 
and  fertile  track  of  country,  which 
fupplled  his  army  with  every  thing 
that  was  wanted  and  as  tire  civil 
government  on  the  coatt  did  not  even 
favour  him  with  orders,  he  was  left 
entirely  at  difcietion  ;  but  condu<^- 
ed  himfell  with  the  wif^m  and  mo¬ 
deration  that  might  be  txpefltd  from 
a  mind  enlightened  and  humanized 
by  cultivation,  and  naturally  poiTef- 
Icd  of  the  moll  amiable  virtites. 

The  enemy  haviirg  been  off  their 
guard.  Dot  expe^ing  that  an  haixlful 
of  men  would  thus  poilefs  themfelvcs 
of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Calicut,  left 
one  of  the  molt  important  polls  in 
their  whole  territories  expofed.  I'his 
w'as  the  flrong  fort  Paliacatcheriy, 
which  commands  the  pafs  thro’  the 
Gaute  Mountains.  The  poffeilton  of 
this  pod  would  have,  laid  Hyder’s 
richeft  provinces  open  to  our  incur- 
flons,  while  it  would  always  give  us 
a  fafe  retreat  In  cafe  of  fupcrlor  num¬ 
bers,  and  fecure  the  newly  acquired 
kingdom  of  Calicut  from  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  the  enemy.  Tire  Colonel, 
perceiving  the  great  importance  of 
this  poll,  and  making  up  in  enter* 
prife  of  mind  what  he  wanted  in 
force,  determined  to  attempt  the 
fiege  of  it,  though  really  above  his 
force.  But  by  this  time  the  enemy 
had  taken  the  alarm,  feeing  the  very 
heart  of  their  dominions  threatened : 
and  the  danger  of  this  important  pafs 
drew  Tippoo  Saheb,  Hyder’s  cldelt 


fnn  and  bed  general,  upon  us.  Ht 
drew  together,  and  pot  in  motion, 
with  the  greateft  expedition,  tht 
flower  of  his  father’s  army,  with  tht 
celebrated  Monf.  Lally  ;  his  forct 
conlirtfng  of  upwards  of  30,000  men, 
near  14,000  of  which  were  cavalrj, 
with  24  pieces  of  artillery.  Thefc 
troops  had  already  acquired  grent 
reputation  by  the  defeat  of  colosd 
Baily,  by  the  capture  of  colond 
Brathwait  and  all  his  army,  and  by 
leveral  fmaller  exploits.  It  was  now 
that  our  leader  bad  occafion  fur  ill 
the  refources  of  bis  nalnd  ;  and  it  hu 
been  in  retreats  that  the  greateft  ei- 
hibitioRS  of  generaUhip  have  been 
fliown  both  in  ancient  and  moden 
times.  He  had  exaifl  inteUigeuce  tl 
the  enetny’s  motions,  and  endti- 
vp«rfd  to  regain  the  coaft,  where,  it 
Paniane,  he  had  a  ftrong  pod  and 
his  magazines.  Tippoo  marched  with 
the  mod  incredible  celerity,  and  with 
a  certainty  of  overpowering  the  fraall 
handful  of  Britilh  troops;  and  he 
came  up  with  them  when  they  vmc 
yet  tlkirly-fix  niiks  from  their  pod, 
and  had  three  large  rivers  to  cruli 
Our  little  army  was  now  funrounded 
with  multitudes  of  cavalry  on  every 
fide;  and  whichever  way  they  turn¬ 
ed  their  eyes,  they  faw  their  nuroe- 
rons  enemies  covering  the  country. 
Tlicy  marched  through  this  hod  with 
an  iaconliderable  lofs  of  men,  with¬ 
out  any  lofs  of  artillery  or  baggage; 
and  having  left  them  behind  by  a  rapid 
march,  regained  the  fort  of  Paniaob 
This  the  enemy  attempted  to  force, 
but  were  repulfcd  with  the  lois  of  a 
thouland  men  ;  at>d  Tippoo  was  fooa 
after  called  away  by  the  death  of  hit 
father  to  a  conted  of  greater  import¬ 
ance. 

Though  this  campaign  did  not 
terminate  in  any  permanent  acqui- 
fitiou,  yet  it  proved  extremely  ufe- 
ful,  by  giving  refpeft  to  the  Britilh 
arms,  and  caufing  a  diverfion  from 
the  other  coad,  where  the  enemy 
wen 
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were  ravaging  onr  rich  provinces  in 
the  Carnatic,  hitherto  the  principal 
feat  of  the  war.  Colonel  Humber- 
ftone  was  the  firft  who  carried  the 
war  into  the  enemy’s  country  ;  and 
by  dividing  their  force,  gave  fiich  a 
torn  to  affairs  as  produced  the  peace 
that  was  concluded  in  the  end  of  the 
following  year,  it  is  alfo  jnftly  con- 
£dered  as  a  fine  fpecimen  of  the  moft 
promiling  military  genius ;  and  had 
it  been  on  a  larger  fcale,  could  not 
have  failed  to  immortalize  the  enter- 
prife,  courage,  and  fkill  of  this  young 
leader,  who  was  at  this  time  only 
eight  and  twenty.  It  ought  alfo  to 
be  remarked,  that  in  confequence  of 
rmbecoming  jealoufies  between  the 
King’s  and  Company’s  fervice,  and 
between  the  ciril  and  military  de¬ 
partments,  thefe  tranfaflions  were 
never  duly  and  fairly  communicated 
to  the  public ;  a  circumftance  to  be 
regretted,  not  only  as  it  tended  to  rob 
a  deferring  individual  of  his  honefh 
and  well-earned  fame,  but  as  the 
general  tendency  of  fuppreffing  fuch 
fads  muff  be  to  damp  the  ardour  of 
thofe  generous  minds  who  court  di- 
ftin^iuns  in  encountering  danger  and 
bardfhip,  and  who  hold  a  good  name 
to  be  the  befl  rccompence  of  their 
deferts 

Soon  after  this,  that  is,  in  the  end 
of  the  year  1782,  Colonel  Humber- 
ftone  and  his  detachment  were  call¬ 
ed  to  ferve  under  a  fuperior  ofiker. 
General  Matthews.  During  the  o- 
perations  of  this  campaign,  that  Ge¬ 
neral  gave  fuch  convincing  proofs  of 
mifcondufl,  of  rapacity,  and  injuftice, 
that  Colonel  Macdonald  and  Colonel 
Humberftone  carried  complaints  to 
the  Council  at  Bombay,  and  backed 
them  with  fuch  convincing  evidence, 
that  he  was  fuperfeded  in  his  com^ 
mand. 
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It  was  in  returning  from  thi* 
piece  of  duty,  that  this  gallant  young 
officer  left  his  life,  by  one  of  thufe 
deplorable  and  unforefeen  fatalities 
againft  which  human  wifdom  is  never 
provided.  He  went  from  Bombay  to 
the  foutliern  part  of  the  coaft  by  fca, 
for  the  greater  expedition,  and  the 
fmall  veffil  which  carried  him  fell  in 
with  a  fqiiadron  of  large  fhips  of 
war  belonging  to  the  Mahrattas.  We 
had  been  at  war  with  that  barbarous 
people,  but  peace  had  been  con¬ 
cluded;  a  circumftance  known  to  our 
people,  though  not  to  the  enemy, 
Refiftancc,*however,  was  made  with, 
perhaps,  unwarrantable  temerity. 
The  fmall  veffel  was  overpowered  af¬ 
ter  a  (harp  engagement,  in  which 
the  greater  number  on  board  were 
killed  or  wounded.  A  mong  the  lat- 
latcr  was  Colonel  Humberftone,  who 
died  of  his  wounds  foon  after  at 
Geriah,  a  fea-port  belonging  to  the 
Mahrattas. 

Too  much  cannot  be  fald  in  re¬ 
gret  of  a  perfon  who  promifed  to‘ 
be  the  ornament  of  his  family  and 
country,  and  a  moft  ufeful  member 
of  the  (late  ;  and  no  panegyric  is 
neceffary  but  the  tranfadilons  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged.  Thefe 
may  be  confidcred  as  an  eameft  of 
greater  future  exploits,  to  which 
his  afpiring  and  enterprifing  genius 
would  naturally  have  carried  him, 
when  in  a  fituation  to  which  his  high 
rank  would  have  intitled  him  in  more 
mature  life. 

If  we  were  to  look  for  a  charaAer 
in  this  war  parallel  to  that  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Wolfe  in  the  former'  war,  I 
queftion  if  we  could  hnd  any  thing 
more  refcmbling  it  than  that  of  Co¬ 
lonel  Humberftone. 

JVew  Ann.  Rtgijicr. 


S  f  A 


Defcriptiw  of  the  Plate  of  Antitpuitm. 
Standing  Stanes  of  Lundy^  lAc. 


T7Arious  have  been  the  conjee* 

*  tures  as  to  the  origin  of  the  e- 
re6kionof  the  three  ilones  in  the  an¬ 
nexed  plate  ;  they  are  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Standing 
Stanes  of  Lundy,  a  feat  belonging  to 
a  very  old  family  of  the  name  of 
J.w.dm,  now  to  Sir  William  Erikine, 
near  Largo  in  Fife.  Tradition  tells 
118,  they  were  placed  there  in  me¬ 
mory  of  that  viftory  gained  by  Con- 
llantine  II.  over  Hubba,  one  of  the 
generals  of  the  Danilh  invaders,  about 
the  year  874.  It  is  certain  that  battle 
was  fought  near  this  fpot ;  but  whe¬ 
ther  thefe  were  in  memory  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  or  not,  1  cannot  determine :  It* 
is  more  than  probable  they  were  of  a 
much  older  date.  I  have  been  found 
fault  with  for  looking  farther  back 
than  I  (liould  upon  a  former  occa- 
lion,  and  by  a  perfon  who  never  ex¬ 
amined  the  fubjcdl  which  I  endea¬ 
voured  to  give  an  account  of.  1  (hall 
not  here  controvert  his  arguments;  1 
do  not  fit  down  for  that  purpofe :  My 
aim  is  to  amufe  myfelf  at  a  leifure 
hour,  and  add  my  mite  to  an  ufefuland 
entertaining  publication.  But  1  wan¬ 
der  from  my  fubjeft.  Very  foon  after 
the  conflifi  abuvementioned,  Con- 
ftantine,  fliifhed  with  fuccefs,  pur- 
fued  the  flying  Dane,  who  retired  to 
a  camp  rudely  fortified,  near  Crail 
in  the  eafi  corner  of  Fife ;  then  fure 
of  vidory,  he  attacked  the  army 
'  commanded  by  Humber,  pow  joined 
by  thofe  of  Hubba’s  forces,  who  had 
efcaped  the  (laugitter,  near  Leven. 
'I'he  Danes,  rendered  defperate  by 
their  fituatipn,  hemmed  in  on  every < 
tide,  fought  with  the  utmoft  Berce- 
nefs ;  and  whether  by  the  tr^chery 
of  Conllantine’f  army,  who  fled  pre¬ 
cipitately,  or  by  their  own  fuperior 
lltill,  the  Scots  were  totally  routed, 
and  their  king  difgracefully  put  to 
death  in  a  cave  pear  (he  place  of  ac¬ 
tion,  dill  known  by  his  name.  Had 
be  here  alio  gained  the  advantage,  1 


(hould  have  the  readier  come  into  the 
ilory  of  the(e  (lones  being  crewed  by 
him  ;  but  when  I  confider  the  un* 
fettled  (late  of  his  army  after  a  de¬ 
feat,  which  was  more  the  cffeA  of 
furprife  than  any  thing  elfe,  and  the 
Dani(h  army  under  Humber  lying 
near  them,  I  can  hardly  be  perfuad* 
ed  that  they  (hould  rear  fuch  ama¬ 
zing  (torts,  which  mud  have  em¬ 
ployed  a  great  number  of  their  men, 
and  taken  up  a  confiderable  time; 
befides,  they  were  to  be  brought  from 
the  fea-(hore,  along  which  the  enemy 
were  polled  under  Humber  before- 
mentioned,  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
and  for  fome  days  afterwards,  and 
who,  on  account  of  the  water  of  Le¬ 
ven  being  much  fwcllcd  with  rain, 
could  not  join  with  Hubba.  For 
thefe  reafuns  I  mud,  and  notwith- 
danding  all  that  may  be  faid  againft 
me  by  the  critics,  will  look  back 
to  a  didant  period,  when  fimiUr 
druftiires  were  raifed  to  ferve  a  reli¬ 
gious  purpofe.  It  is  well  known  the 
Druids  inhabited  many  diiferent  pla¬ 
ces  on  the  ead  coad  ;  their  remains 
of  circular  monuments  are  nume¬ 
rous  ;  the  number  of  doncs  compofing 
them  various,  owing  to  diiferent  cau- 
fes  ;  that  of  1 2  more  frequently  oc¬ 
curs  than  any  other  number,  cither  in 
honour  of  the  i  z  fuperior  deities,  or 
to  fume  national  cultoms  of  1 2  per- 
fons  of  authority  meeting  there  in 
council  upon  important  afhiirs,  or  al¬ 
luding  to  the  1 2  months  of  the  year. 
The  greatell  number  I  have  heard  of 
amount  to  77  in  one  circle.  The  fi- 
.  gure  of  thefe  fort  of  monuments  i« 
dther  fimplc  or  compounded  :  of  the 
firft  kind  are  exacl  circles,,  elliptical 
or  fcmiclrcuUr.  The  contlrudtion  of 
thefe  Is  not  always  the  fame  :  fume 
having  their  circumference  marked 
with  large  Hones  only;  others  having 
ridges  of  fmall  doncs  intermixed; 
and  fometimes  walls  and  feats  ferving 
to  render  the  inclofure  more  com- 
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plete.  Other  circular  monuments  fed  from  the  quarry ;  and  may  be 
have  their  figure  more  complex  and  deemed  the  larged  in  Britain,  except 
varied;  confiding  not  only  of  a  circle,  thofe  of  Stonehenge.  The  neigh* 
but  of  fome  other  diftinguifhing  pro*  bourhood  of  this  fpot  has  the  appear- 
perties.  In  or  near  the  centre  of  ance  of  having  bMti  once  all  cover* 
fome,  dands  a  done  taller  than  the  ed  with  wood,  and  naturally  intended 
red;  in  the  middle  of  others  a  kifl  for dudyand retirement.  Afinglerude 
vain,  that  is,  a  dune  fepulchral  ched  pillar  marked  often  the  well  fought 
or  cavity:  a  cromlik  or  altar  tomb  of  field  and  the  grave  of  a  valiant  chief ; 
rough  done  diftinguilhes  the  centre  the  fculptured  done,  we  often  find, 
of  fome  cticles,  and  one  remarkable  marking  particular  events  coinciding 
rock  that  of  others  ;  fome  have  only  with  hitlory ;  but  we  feldom  or  never 
one  line  of  dones  in  their  circumfe*  find  that  any  number  of  rude  blocks, 
rence,  and  fome  have  two  ;  fome  fuch  as  thefe,  were  ever  ereded  in  me- 
eircles  are  adjacent,  fome  contiguous ;  moty  of  war. 
and  fome  include,  and  feveral  inter-  The  monumental  done  at  the  bot* 
fed,  each  other.  We  find  them  fome-  tom  of  the  plate  is  in  the  fmall  ifland 
times  ereded  on  geometrical  plans,  of  Inchcolm,  belonging  to  Lord 
the  chief  entrances  facing  the  cardi*  Murray  near  Dunibriflel.  Its  hi* 
nal  points  of  the  heavens :  fome  have  dory,  like  other  things  of  this  kind, 
avenues  leading  to  them,  placed  ex*  is  involved  in  the  greated  obfeurity : 
adly  north  and  fouth,  with  detached  it  is  commonly  faid  to  have  been  once 
dones,  often  in  draight  lines  to  the  put  over  the  grave  of  a  Danilh  chief; 
ead  and  wed,  and  fumetimes  trian*  but  it  has  been  often  removed,  and  is 
gular;  all  evidences  of  more  than  now  fo  much  defaced  as  fcarcely  to 
common  exadnefs  and  defign.  Of  give  an  idea  of  its  real  figure.  The 
which  of  thefe  kinds  the  fubjed  of  drawing  from  which  this  was  taken 
my  plate  is  the  remains,  I  am  unable  was  done  many  years  fince,  and  may 
to  fay;  Many  years  ago  there  were  be  reckoned  a  jud  reprefentation  of 
feveral  more  of  an  equal  fize  lying  on  what  it  once  was.  Hidory  tells  us, 
the  ground,  which  for  the  mod  part  that  this  ifland,  formerly  called  0e~ 
have  been  at  different  times  broke  mona,  was  given  them  for  the  pur* 
and  removed  for  building  walls,  &c.  pofes  of  burying  their  dead.  The 
The  heights  of  thofe  llanding  are  a*  coin  is  of  Canute,  found  lately  in 
bout  iK  feet,  without  any  given  Fife,  cnut  Rec  ;  on  the  reverfe, 
fhape  but  jull  as  they  had  been  rai*  Kefen  on  Eofe,  i.  e.  York. 


A  Prcpcjal  fir  ftcuring  Cities  from  Earthquakes.  Extrailed  from  the  Journal 
ds  Phjifique  for  Aug.  1785. 

T  rOtcANOES  and  their  effeds  have  having  an  opening  in  the  middle,  to 
■  a  manifed  refemblance  to  the  which  is  fitted  a  hollow  cylinder, 
(leam-engine  ;  and  it  is  furprifing  In  this  there  is  a  pidon  attached  by 
that  this  has  not  hitherto  been  ob*  a  chain  to  one  extremity  of  a  beam, 
ferved,  and  that  the  great  phenomena  which  is  moveable  on  its  centre,  and 
refulting  from  thefe  diipendous  ope*  to  the  other  extremity  hangs  the  rod 
rations  of  nature  have  not  been  com*  of  a  pump.  The  boiler  is  fet  over  a 
pared  with  the  Icffer  ones  exhibited  by  grate  at  the  mod  convenient  didance 
the  works  of  art.  fhr  receiving  the  full  force  of  the 

-  A  deam*engine  confids  of  a  cal*  fire.  From  the  water  in  the  boiler 
droQ  or  boiler,  covered  with  n  lid,  there  rifei  »  vapour,  the  expanfive 
‘  '  force 
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force  of  which  pufhc«  up<  the  pifton 
of  the  cylinder,  and  makes  the  rod 
of  the  pump  dei^nd.  The  action  of 
the  vapour  is  afterwards  inifanta* 
neoudy  annihilated  by  a  jet  of  cold 
water  let  into  the  cylinder  through  a 
1k>1<,  when- the  weight  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  takes  place,  forces  down  the 
piilon,  and  confequently  raifes  the 
water  in  the  pump. 

It  is  known  that  vapour  occupies 
a  fpace  *5,000  or  16,000  times  great¬ 
er  than  the  bulk  of  the  water  which 
produced  it ;  hence  it  follows,  that 
the  fmaller  the  fpace  is  in  which  it 
is  contained,  the  force  of  its  expan- 
fion  will  be  the  greater.  It  has  fome- 
tlmes  happened,  that  vapour  in  a 
ilcam- engine  not  having  fufficient 
play,  hath  burft  the  velUU  in  which 
it  was  contained,  dellrnyed  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  thrown  the  Hones  and  boil¬ 
ing  water  to  a  great  dillance.  Such 
accidents  have  fug^eded  improve¬ 
ments  on  this  machine.  It  is  now 
fnmilhed  with  holes  by  which  the 
quantity  of  water  can  be  afeertained, 
and  with  a  valve  which  gives  way 
when  the  vapour  is  fuperabundant. 
When  the  vapour  iffuesby  this  valve, 
it  ftrikes  the  air  with  ftich  force  as 
to  occafion  a  very  loud  hilfing  noife. 
The  force  of  vapour  fufficient  for 
raifing  a  pifton  of  a  given  diameter  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
water  22  feet  inln-ight,  andofabafe 
equal  to  that  of  the  pifton  ;  fo  that 
fuppofe  a  cubic  foot  of  water  to 
weigh  70  pounds,  and  the  bafe  of  the 
pifton  to  be  a  foot  fquare,  the  force 
of  the  vapour  fiifhcient  for  raifing  it 
will -be  1540  pounds;  an  agent  fo 
powerful,  that  hardly  any  thing  elfe 
in  nature  can  be  compared  with  it. 

Now,  if  we  rccolle£I  the  deferip- 
tions  of  volcanoes,  their  erupti(Mie,  the 
earthquakes,  and  biffing  noiles  which 
fometinaes  precedeor  accompanythem ; 
the  Hones  of  different  forts,  boiling 
water,  fulphur,  and  bitumens,  which 
they  difeharge;  if  we  hear  of  rocks 
throwa  fevea  or  eight  mUci  frem  the 


mouth  of  the  volcano,  clouds  of 
afhes  and  torrents  of  lava.  Teas  over, 
flowing  the  land,  rivers  left  dry, 
mountains  tom  afunder  or  levelled, 
new  iflands  raifed  above  the  furface 
of  the  fea,  and  others  cngulphed,  ci¬ 
ties  overturned,  and  vapours  hover- 
ing  over  the  furface  of  the  earth ;  we 
will  find  all  thefe  the  effe^ls  of  great 
natural  fleam-engines :  that  is  to  fay, 
they  are  produced  by  malfes  of  com- 
buftible  matter  fet  on  fire  by  fermen¬ 
tation,  placed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  caverns  filled  with  the  waters  of 
the  fea,  of  rivers  or  lakes.  We  can¬ 
not  doubt  that  the  interior  parts  of 
the  earth  are  hollowed  out  into  num- 
berlefs  caverns  that  extend  in  diffe¬ 
rent  dircCfioDS  and  to  various  depths ; 
and  that  mountains,  and  other  ine¬ 
qualities,  and  the  buildings  raifed  by 
men,  arc  merely  the  lid  or  covering, 
more  or  lefs  thick,  of  thefe  caverns, 
which  vary  in  (hape,  and  in  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  which  they  are  compofed- 
Places  therefore  covered  with  build¬ 
ings  and  mountains  are  moft  liable 
to  earthquakes,  becaufe  they  are  lefs 
able  to  give  way  to  the  (hock :  And 
the  further  places  are  diftant  from 
volcanoes,  the  lefs  they  have  to  fear 
from  earthquakes ;  becaufe  the  va¬ 
pour  having  room  to  expand  itfclfby 
the  ramifications  of  the  lubtetraneous 
paffages,  the  (hocks  will  be  lefs  vio¬ 
lent  and  lefs  frequent.  It  is  this 
which  in  all  probability,  has  hitherto 
faved  Naples. 

Now  let  it  not  be  faid  that  we 
have  miftaken  the  caufc  of  earth¬ 
quakes  :  for  if  on  the  one  hand  we 
attentively  confiderthe  fleam  engine 
and  its  effe6Is,  and  on  the  other  ob- 
ferve  volcanoes  always  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  water,  we  will  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  differ  in  nothing 
from  that  machine,  hut  becaufe  this 
is  under  the  command  and  dirc&ion 
of  art.  In  order  to  be  certain ‘thafr 
earthquakes  are  the  effcA  of  natural 
caufes  refembling  thofe  of  fleam-en¬ 
gines,  it  is  neither  neceilary  tkatthe 
mafs 
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inafs  of  lighted  combuftifale  mattery 
nor  the  cavern  from  which  the  va¬ 
pours  arife,  nor  the  watenwhich  fup- 
ply  them,  (hould  be  placed  before  one 
eyes.  There  arc  many  volcanoes 
hidden  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ; 
fuch  are  thofe  that  beat  mineral  wa¬ 
ters,  where  we  neither  fee  the  hre 
nor  the  refervoirs,  nor  the  waters 
that  fupply  them.  It  is  to  be  alfo 
remarked,  that  thefe^volcanoes  occa- 
fion  no  earthquakes,  becaule  the  va¬ 
pour  efcapes  with  the  w'ater. 

As  to  the  water,  fulphur,  bitu¬ 
mens,  and  Hones,  which  are  thrown 
frotn  the  craters  of  volcanoes,  or 
from  their  lateral  openings^  the  force 
of  the  vapour  is  fufficient  to  explain 
them.  The  water  is  nothing  but  the 
vapour  itfelf  thrown  into  the  air  and 
condenfed ;  the  fulphar  and  bitu¬ 
mens  are  melted  by  the  burning  va¬ 
pour  in  its  pafTage ;  ftones  are  thrown 
out  as  the  pifton  of  a  fteam-engine 
would  be  if  the  vapour  vras  not  con- 
denfed  by  the  cold  water  let  into  the 
cylinder  ;  torrents  of  lava  in  fufion 
are  the  melted  materials  of  caverns 
deftroyed ;  and  the  noife  that  is 
heard  is  the  vapour  rnihing  through 
fame  chink  by  which  it  is  forcing  a 
pafTage  ;  and  if  this  chink  were  large 
enough  to  allow  the  whole  vapour 
that  is  generated  to  efcape,  there 
would  be  no  earthquake. 

*  The  difapprarance  and  formation 
of  iflands  and  mountains  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  from  the  finking  in  of  ca¬ 
verns,  or  from  their  being  lifted  up 
by  the  force  of  vapour. 

l.ailly,  thofe  vapours  which  in  the 
year  1783  covered  at  the  fame  time, 
and  almud  during  four  mouths,  a 
part  of  Europe,  Afla,  and  Africa, 
were  probably  vapour  efcaped  from 
thofe  great  internal  caverns,  heated 
by  a  fufficient  quantity  of  combu- 
ftible  matters,  fet  on  fire  by  fermen¬ 
tation  in  the  great  chemical  labora¬ 
tories  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  In 
certain  diflri^Ig  of  Burgundy  thefe 


vapours  were  found  tobe  hot, for  they 
diied  up  and  deftroyed  the  grapes. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  .that  if 
large  pits  could  be  dug  scrofs  the 
{paces  between  the  furface  of  the 
earth  and  the  mouths  of  thefe  vaults 
or  natural  caldrons,  theft  pits  would 
be  holes  of  communication,  by  which 
the  vapour  might  efcape  without  do¬ 
ing  mifehief.  They  might  be  difpo- 
■fed  tMTotvcrfcly  over  the  ground  that 
joins  Naples  to  Vcfuvius,  and  might 
be  made  to  communicate  with  one 
another  by  means  of  galleries.  If  the 
caverns  under,  or  nearly  under  Naples 
were  thus  joined,  that  city  would  be 
feeure  from  earthquakes;  hecaufc  the 
vapour  produced  fiom  the  boiling 
water,  which  may  be  confidered  as 
their  primary  cauTc,  would  efcape  by 
thefe  holes,  and  would  have  a  fiee 
communication  with  the  atmofphere. 
If  thefe  pits  could  not  be  made  deep 
enough  to  reach  the  caverns,  they 
would,  however,  approach  them,  and 
make  the  intervening  fpace  more  ea- 
fily  give  way  to  the  force  of  the  va¬ 
pour  than  the  natural  thicknefs  of 
the  vaults  would  allow.  Such  mea- 
fures  would  indeed  be  coftly  and  dif¬ 
ficult,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the 
advantages  that  would  refult  from 
them;  for  the  fafety  of  the  fineft  and 
heft  peopled  city  in  Italy  might  de¬ 
pend  on  them.  We  aAually  fee  fuch 
pits  dug  for  more  than  a  thoufand  feet 
deep,  and  Tubterraneoas  galleries  con¬ 
duced  horizontally  at  the  fame  di- 
ftance  from  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
in  coal  mines,  from  which  the  water 
is  drawn  by  means  of  fire-engines. 
The  inhabitants  of  Naples  and  its 
environs  would  gladly  fuhmit  to  any 
impofitions,  by  which  their  fccurity 
co^d  thus  be  eifeCed ;  and  the  cx- 
pence  might  even  be  leflened  by  cm- 
plbjing  the  water  drawn  up,  to  the 
turning  of  mills  or  the  watering  of 
fields. 

'Phis  method  of  fecurin^  cities 
from*  earthquakes,  and  their  fatal 
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force  of  vrhicli  pufhe«  up  the  pifton 
of  the  cylinder,  and  makes  the  rod 
of  the  pump  deicend.  The  a£lion  of 
the  vapour  is  afterwards  inllanta* 
neoufly  annihilated  by  a  jet  of  celd 
water  let  into  the  cylinder  through  a 
hole,  when- the  weight  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  takes  place,  forces  down  the 
pillon,  and  confequently  raifes  the 
water  in  the  pump. 

It  is  known  that  vapour  occupies 
a  fpace  <  5,000  or  16,000  times  great* 
er  than  the  bulk  of  the  water  which 
produced  it ;  hence  it  follows,  that 
the  fmaller  the  fpace  is  in  which  it 
is  contained,  the  force  of  its  expan- 
fion  will  be  the  greater.  It  has  fome- 
tlmes  happened,  that  vapour  in  a 
ftcam- engine  not  having  fufficient 
play,  hath  burft  the  veilds  in  which 
it  was  contained,  dcilroyed  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  thrown  the  dunes  and  boil¬ 
ing  water  to  a  great  didance.  Such 
accidents  have  fug^eded  improve¬ 
ments  on  this  machine.  It  is  now 
fnmiftied  with  holes  by  which  the 
quantity  of  water  can  be  afeertained, 
and  with  a  valve  which  gives  way 
when  the  vapour  is  fuperabundant. 
When  the  vapour  iffiiesby  this  valve, 
it  drikes  the  air  with  fuch  force  as 
to  occafiun  a  very  loud  hildng  noife. 
The  force  of  vapour  fufficient  for 
raifing  a  pidon  of  a  given  diameter  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
water  22  feet  in  height,  andofabafe 
equal  to  that  of  the  pidon  ;  fo  that 
fuppofe  a  cubic  foot  of  water  to 
weigh  70  pounds,  and  the  bafe  of  the 
pidon  to  be  a  foot  fquare,  the  force 
of  the  vapour  fufficient  for  raifing  it 
will -be  1540  pounds  ;  an  agent  fo 
powerful,  that  hardly  any  thing  elfc 
in  nature  can  be  compared  with  it. 

Now,  if  we  rccoliefi  the  defcrlp- 
tions  of  volcanoes,  their  eruptions,  the 
earthquakes,  and  biffing  noiles  which 
fometiines  precedeor  accompanythem ; 
the  dones  of  different  forts,  boiling 
water,  fulphur,  and  bitumens,  which 
they  difeharge;  if  we  hear  of  rocks 
throwa  feveu  or  eight  miles  from  the 


mouth  of  the  volcano,  clouds  of 
afhes  and  torrents  of  lava.  Teas  over- 
flowing  the  land,  rivers  left  dry, 
mountains  tom  afunder  or  levelled, 
new  iflands  raifed  above  the  fur-face 
of  the  fea,  and  others  cngulphed,  ci- 
ties  overturned,  and  vapours  hover¬ 
ing  over  the  furface  of  the  earth ;  we 
will  find  all  thefe  the  cfiedls  of  great 
natural  deam-engincs:  that  is  to  fay, 
they  are  produced  by  mafles  of  com- 
budible  matter  fet  on  fire  by  fermen¬ 
tation,  placed  in  the  ncighbourliood 
of  caverns  filled  with  the  waters  of 
the  fea,  of  rivers  or  lakes.  We  can¬ 
not  doubt  that  the  interior  parts  of 
the  earth  are  hollowed  out  into  num- 
berlefs  caverns  that  extend  in  diffe¬ 
rent  diredions  and  to  various  depths ; 
and  that  mountains,  and  other  ine¬ 
qualities,  and  the  buildings  raifed  by 
men,  arc  merely  the  lid  or  covering, 
more  or  Icfs  thick,  of  thefe  caverns, 
which  vary  in  (hape,  and  in  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  which  they  arc  compofed. 
Places  therefore  covered  with  build¬ 
ings  and  mountains  are  mod  liable 
to  earthquakes,  becaufe  they  are  lefs 
able  to  give  way  to  the  (hock :  And 
the  further  places  are  didant  from 
volcanoes,  the  lefs  they  have  to  fear 
from  earthquakes ;  becaufe  the  va¬ 
pour  having  room  to  expand  itfelf  by 
the  ramifications  of  the  iubterraneous 
paffages,  the  (hocks  will  be  lefs  vio¬ 
lent  and  lefs  frequent.  It  is  this 
which  in  all  probability,  has  hitherto 
faved  Naples. 

Now  let  it  not  be  faid  that  we 
have  midaken  the  caufe  of  earth¬ 
quakes  :  for  if  on  the  one  hand  we 
attentively  confiderthe  deam  engine 
and  its  effefis,  and  on  the  other  ob^ 
ferve  volcanoes  always  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  water,  we  will  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  differ  in  nothing 
from  that  machine,  but  becaufe  this 
is  under  the  command  and  dirc&ion 
.  of  art.  In  order  to  be  certain ‘that 
earthquakes  are  the  effcfk  of  natural 
canies  Tcfembling  thofe  of.deam-en- 
gints,  it  is  neither  occcilacy  tkattbe 
mail 
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inif<  of  lighted  combuftiUe  matter,  Taponnwere  found  to  be  hot,  for  they 
nor  the  cavern  from  which  the  va>  diied  up  and  destroyed  the  grapes, 
pours  arife,  nor  the  waterstrhich  fup-  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  .that  if 
ply  them,  ihould  be  pheed  before  our  large  pits  could  be  dug  acrofs  the 
eyes.  I  hese  arc  many  volcanoes  fpaces  between  the  furface  of  the 
hidden  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  earth  and  the  mouths  of  thefe  vaults 
fuch  are  thofe  that  beat  mineral  wa>  or  natural  caldrons,  theft  pits  would 
tera,  where  we  neither  fee  the  Are  be  holes  of  communication,  by  which 
nor  the  refervoirs,  nor  the  waters  the  vapour  might  efcape  without  do> 
that  fupply  them.  It  is  to  be  alfo  ing  mifehief.  They  might  be  difpo* 
remarked,  that  thefejvolcanoes  occa-  fed  trffhJverfely  over  the  ground  that 
fion  no  earthquakes,  becauCe  the  va>  joins  Naples  to  Vcfuvius,  and  might 
pour  efcapes  with  the  w'ater.  be  made  to  communicate  with  one 

As  to  the  water,  fulphur,  bitu*  another  by  means  of  galleries.  If  the 
mens,  and  dones,  which  are  thrown  caverns  under,  or  nearly  under  Naples 
from  the  craters  of  volcanoes,  or  were  thus  joined,  that  city  would  be 
from  their  lateral  openings',  the'fbrce  feeure  from  earthquakes;  becaufe  the 
of  the  vapour  is  fufficient  to  explain  vapour  produced  from  the  boiling 
them.  The  water  is  nothing  but  the  water,  which  may  be  confidered  as 
vapour  itfelf  thrown  into  the  air  and  their  primary  caufe,  would  cfcape  by 
condenfed  ;  the  fulphnr  and  bitu*  theie  holes,  and  would  have  a  free 
mens  are  melted  by  the  burning  va-  communication  with  the  atmofphere. 
ponr  in  its  paflage ;  Hones  are  thrown  If  thefe  pits  cOuld  not  be  made  deep 
out  as  the  pifton  of  a  fteam-engine  enough  to  reach  the  caverns,  they 
would  be  if  the  vapour  was  not  con-  would,  however,  approach  them,  and 
denfed  by  the  cold  water  let  into  the  make  the  intervening  fpace  more  ea- 
cylinder  ;  torrents  of  lava  in  fufion  lily  give  way  to  the  force  of  the  va- 
are  the  melted  materials  of  caverns  pour  than  the  natural  thicknefs  of 
deftroyed  ;  and  the  noife  that  is  the  vaults  would  allow.  Such  mea- 
heard  is  the  vapour  ruihing  through  fures  would  indeed  be  coftly  and  dif- 
fome  chink  by  which  it  is  forcing  a  Acult,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the 
paflage  ;  and  if  this  chink  were  large  advantages  that  would  refult  from 
enough  to  allow  the  whole  vapour  them;  for  the  fafety  of  the  Aneil  and 
that  is  generated  to  efcape,  there  beft  peopled  city  in  Italy  might  de- 
would  be  no  earthquake.  pend  on  them.  We  actually  fee  fuch 

*  The  difappearance  and  formation  pits  dug  for  more  than  a  thoufand  feet 
of  iflands  and  mountains  may  be  ex-  deep,  and  fubterraneuns galleries  con- 
plained  from  the  finking  in  of  ca-  duded  horizontally  at  the  fame  di- 
verm,  or  from  their  being  lifted  up  ftance  from  the  furfacc  of  the  earth, 
by  the  force  of  vapour.  in  coal  mines,  from  which  the  water 

Laflly,  thofe  vaponrs  which  in  the  h  drawn  by  meant  of  fire-engines, 
year  1783  covered  at  the  fame  time.  The  inhabitants  of  Naples  and  its 
and  almoll  during  four  months,  a  environs  would  gladly  fubmit  to  any 
part  of  Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa,  impofitions,  by  which  their  fecurity 
were  probably  vapour  efcaped  from  coidd  thus  be  effected ;  and  the  cx- 
thofe  great  internal  caverns,  heated  pence  might  even  be  Icflened  by  em- 
by  a  fufficient  quantity  of  combu-  ploying  the  water  drawn  up,  to  the 
ftible  matters,  fet  on  fire  by  fermen-  turning  of  mills  or  the  watering  of 
tation  in  the  great  chemical  labora-  fields. 

tones  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  In  This  method  of  fecuring  citiea 
certain  diftrids  of  Burgundy  thefe  from*  earthquakes,  and  their  fatal 
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confequences,  may  be  adopted  when 
the  natural  furnaces  are  known,  and 
when  the  ground  fcparating  them 
from  cities  is  not  covered  with  water.' 
The  idea  of  defending  houfes  from 
thunder  would  at  ftrft  no  doubt  ap¬ 
pear  as  extraordinary  as  this  againd 
tai-thquakes,  although  anciently  the 
inhabitants  of  Euboea  made  ufe  of 


the  fame  means,  and  the  Periians  al- 
moft  in  our  own  day,  to  prote6f  the 
city  of  Tauris.  It  certainly  will  not 
be  obje^ed,  that  the  defence  againd 
thunder  cods  nothing  in  comparifon 
of  what  this  would  cod  ;  for  it  may 
immediatelybe  anfwercd,  that  a  fingle 
houfe  is  nothing  in  comparifon  of  a 
whole  city. 


Anecdotes  ^Celebrated  Painters. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci, 

Born  at  the  Cajile  oj  Vinci  near  Florence  in  1445,  died  in  1520,  aged  75. 
Painted  Hijiory  and  Portraits 


*  I  *  HIS  eminent  mader  was  de- 
feended  from  a  noble  family, 
and  received  an  education  fuitable  to 
his  birth  ;  being  carefully  indru6ted 
in  the  fciences  and  every  branch  of 
polite  literature.  To  a  mod  grace¬ 
ful  figure  he  added  all  the  fafhion- 
able  accomplidiments  of  the  times. 
He  was  a  lover  of  the  fine  arts  ;  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  poetry, 
mufic,  anatomy,  mathematics,  and 
architeidure ;  and,  what  was  rather 
fingular  in  a  man  who  cultivated  thefe 
ftudies,  he  was  equally  (kilful  in  the 
management  of  his  horfe,  and  in 
the  ufe  of  arms.  He  was  fo  uncom¬ 
monly  drong  in  the  texture  of  his 
body,  that  there  was  hardly  a  move¬ 
ment  of  any  engine,  however  ra¬ 
pid,  which  he  could  not  dop ;  and  he 
could  bend  a  bar  of  iron  with  as 
great  facility  as  if  it  had  been  a  bar 
of  lead.  He  alfo  played  upon  feveral 
mufical  indruments,  and  had  a  mod 
delightful  voice,  which  he  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  filver  lyre,  condru&ed 
by  himfelf  in  the  form  of  a  horfe*s 
head,  that  its  different  concavities 
might  render  the  founds  more  agree¬ 
able.  He  refrained  from  marriage,  in 
order  that  he  might  work  with  the 
greater  freedom;  which  gave  occafion 
to  one  of  his  friends  to  fay,  that  this 
great  mao  would  never  attach  himfelf 
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to  any  midrefs  but  painting,  nor  be¬ 
get  any  children  but  the  works  he 
produced.  Towards  the  latter  end 
of  his  days,  from  having  been  very 
attentive,  he  became  extremely  ne¬ 
gligent,  both  of  his  perfon  and  his 
drefs,  and  allowed  his  hair  and  his 
beard  to  grow  to  fuch  a  prodigious 
length,  that  he  might  have  cafily  been 
midaken  fur  a  fequedrated  hermit  of 
the  defart. 

His  progrefs  in  painting  was  fo 
rapid,  that  he  foon  furpaffed  his  ma¬ 
der  Andrew  Verrochio  ;  who  was  in¬ 
deed  no  ways  famous  but  for  having 
fo  celebrated  an  artid  for  his  pupil. 
Being  one  day  defired  by  his  mader 
to  paint  the  angel  that  was  to  be  re- 
prefented  as  bearing  the  drapery  of 
Chrid  in  the  baptifm  of  St  John, 
the  young  Leonardo  acquitted  him¬ 
felf  with  fo  much  addrefs,  that  the 
angel  proved  the  fined  figure  in  the 
piece,  and  vifibly  diferedited  all  the 
red.  This  circumdance  fo  much 
mortified  Verrochio,  that  he  never 
handled  the  pencil  more,  and  entire¬ 
ly  quitted  the  profefllon. 

At  his  father’s  requed  he  made  a 
painting  for  one  of  his  old  'neigh¬ 
bours  at  Venice:  it  confided  wholly 
of  fuch  animals  as  we  have  naturally 
an  averfion  toi ;  and'  thefe  he  com¬ 
bined  fo  Artfully,  and  difpofed  in  fuch 
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Inking  attitudes,  that  all  the  de- 
icnptions  of  the  head  of  Medufa 
could  not  infpire  fuch  horrot  and  a* 
nazement.  His  father,  eafily  per¬ 
ceiving  that  this  was  not  a  prefent 
for  a  country  farmer,  fold  it  to  fome 
merchant,  of  whom  it  was  afterwards 
Imught  by  the  Duke  of  Milan  for 
joo  florins. 

In  the  1494  he  went  to  Milan  f, 
where  he  painted  many  famous  pie¬ 
ces,  and  performed  other  great  I'er- 
vices  for  Louis  Sfbrza,  Duke  of  Mi¬ 
lan.  It  was  under  his  dire£liun  and 
management  that  the  academy  of 

tainting  and  architeffure  ellablilhed 
y  the  Duke  at  Milan  was  reform¬ 
ed,  and  the  old  Gothic  tafte,  which 
had  been  introduced  by  Michelini,the 
founder  of  that  academy,  were  for 
ever  exploded  *.  Being  an  excellent 
engineer,  and  well  (killed  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  it  was  by  his  means,  and  un¬ 
der  his  conduA,  that  the  famous  ca¬ 
nal  was  formed  by  which  the  city  of 
Milan  is  fupplied  with  water  from  the 
river  of  Adda ;  and  by  which  a  moil 
valuable  navigation  was  opened  by  its 
communication  with  the  Po  and  the 
iea  This  enterprife  had  been  often 
before  attempted,  but  always  until  the 
adoption  of  his  plan  without  fuccefs. 
In  the  courfe  of  the  work,  however, 
he  met  with  innumerable  difficulties, 
but  he  happily  furmounted  them  all; 
and  although  fome  may  look  upon  it 
as  incredible,  he  found  means  to  ren¬ 
der  thofe  mountains  navigable  which 
he  met  in  his  way  from  the  Adda  to 
Milan.  From  this  vail  undertaking 
he  obtained  fo  great  a  charafler  a- 
mongft  the  Milanefe,  that  they  be- 
ftowed  upon  him  the  moil  liberal 
prefents  ;  and  when  Louis  XII.  of 
France  was  to  make  his  entry  into 
that  city  in  1499,  they  applied  to  da 
Vol.  II.  N®  1 1. 


Vinci  to  contrive  fome  extraordinary 
preparations,  at  once  to  ihow  their 
loyalty  and  magnificence.  He  ex¬ 
erted  himfelf  with  his  ufual  fuccefs  } 
and  among  other  remarkable  auto¬ 
matons,  he  contrived  the  figure  of  a 
lion,  full  of  interior  movements,  fo 
jufl,  that  having  marched  fome  ftepa 
before  the  King,  when  he  entered 
the  hall  of  the  palace,  the  creature 
flopped  ihort,  and  opening  his  bread, 
prefented  to  that  monarch  the  arms 
of  France. 

It  was  by  order  of  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  whofe  fondnefs  for  da  Vinci 
had  increafed  to  a  height  almofl  in¬ 
credible,  that  he  painted  a  Nativity 
for  an  altar-piece,  which  was  pre¬ 
fented  to  the  Emperor  ;  and  he  like- 
wife  painted  that  incomparable  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Lull  Supper  in  the  church 
of  the  Dominicans  at  Milan,  which 
will  ever  be  a  udimony  of  the  fupc- 
rior  genius  of  its  author. 

This  work  iias  always  been  edeem- 
ed  the  mader-piecc  of  da  Vinci :  it 
reprcfcnts  that  part  of  the  hitlory  of 
our  Saviour,  when  he  declared  to 
the  apodlcs  that  one  of  them  ihuuld 
betray  him.  The  fentiments  which 
mud  have  fllled  the  breads  of  his 
difciples  arc  admirably  reprefented  ; 
but  tbe  reader  will  perhaps  be  better 
pleafed  to  know  what  has  been  faid 
on  that  fubje£l  by  the  celebrated  Ru¬ 
bens  than  by  others,  who  miid  on- 
doubfcdly  be  his  inferiors. 

In  a  Latin  manufciipt,  part  of 
which  has  been  tranflated  by  de  Piles, 
Rubens  obferves,  ‘  That  nothing  e- 
fcaped  Leonardo  that  related  to  the 
expreffion  of  his  fubjc£l ;  and  by  the 
warmth  of  his  imagination,  as  well 
as  by  the  folidity  of  his  judgment,  he 
railed  divine  things  by  human,  and 
underdood  how  to  give  men  thofe 
T  t  dif- 


t  Vafari  fays  it  was  in  the  year  1494  Leonardo  went  to  Milan ;  but  by  fome  unac- 
nmotable  miiUke  in  Sandrartfif  not  by  an  incorrednels  of  the  publiflier  of  his  work),  it  is 
bid,  in  page  iia  o{  hi»  jitadtmia  Piaorum,  that  Leonardo  went  to  Milan  in  1434,  whicn 
happens  to  be  ii  years  before  this  artift  was  bom. 

*  This  academy  was  afterwards  dcilroyed,  when  the  Duke  was  defeated  and  carried  pri- 
ftnsr  to  France.  • 
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different  degprees  that  elevate  them  nefs  of  the  Prior  of  the  convent,  wW 
to  the  charafter  of  heroes.  had  fo  bafely  rewarded  him  for  all 

*  The  bell  of  the  examples  that  the  pains  he  had  taken. 

Jl^onardo  has  left  us  is  the  Lajl  Sup-  The  fenate  of  Florence  ordered  by 
per;  in  which  he  has  reprefented  the  a  folcmn  decree,  that  Leonardo  da 
apollles  in  places  fuitable  to  them  ;  Vinci  (hould  paint  the  grand  faluon 
but  our  Saviour  is  in  the  midll  of  all,  in  the  council-chamber  of  that  city, 
as  the  moll  honourable,  having  no  This  artill  was  highly  deferving  of  ib 
figure  near  enough  to  prefs  or  in-  flattering  a  dillinction,  for  he  was 
commode  him.  His  attitude  is  grave,  particularly  attentive  to  mark  the 
his  arms  are  in  a  loufe  free  pollure,  paflions  of  the  human  mind  dillin^lly. 
to  Ihow  the  greater  grandeur  ;  while  To  Itrengthen  his  ideas  in  that  point, 
the  apollles  appear  in  agitation,  by  he  llcetched  every  countenance  that 
their  vehement  defire  to  know  which  had  any  fingularity ;  and  we  arc  told 
of  them  (liould  betray  their  mailer  :  that  he  attended  the  criminals  to  the 
in  which  agitation,  however,  not  place  of  execution,  that  he  might 
any  meannefs  or  indecent  adlion  imprefs  on  his  memory  the  variety  of 
can  be  obferved.  In  lliort,  by  his  palfiuns  which  he  noticed  ainongft 
profound  fpecnlations,  he  arrived  to  the  crowd,  every  individual  being 
fuch  a  degree  of  perfcAion,  that  it  perhaps  differently  alfedtcd  ;  and  to 
feems  impolliblc  to  Ipcak  as  highly  trace  through  the  vifage  of  the  fuf- 
of  him  as  he  deferves,  and  much  naorc  ferers  thofe  llrong  emotions  of  mind, 
impoflible  to  imitate  him.’  which  became  vilible  in  every  feature 

This  pidlure  *  was  left  unfinilhed  from  the  near  approach  of  a  fuddea 
for  foine  time,  in  refpeft  to  the  head  and  violent  death, 
of  Chrill  and  the  face  of  Judas;  the  He  alfo  painted  at  Florence  feve- 
former  he  never  entirely  finilhed,  ral  portraits;  and  among  the  rell  that 
as  he  could  not  exprefs  the  fublime  of generally  called /.a 
idea  he  had  conceived  in  his  mind  ne*  the  wife  of  a  rich  acquaintance  of  his. 
ceflarytomarkthccharaftcrofthe  ton  He  is  faid  to  have  employed  four 
of  God ;  but  he  foon  had  an  opportu  years  on  this  portrait,  and  after  all  to 
nity  of  reprefeniing  the  face  of  Ju-  have  left  it  unfinilhed  ;  during  the 
das.  'riie  prior  of  the  convent  fre-  many  fittings  which  he  required  from 
quently  importuned  him  to  finilh  it :  this  lady,  he  always  had  fcveral  mu- 
finding,  however,  his  folicitations  ficians  playing  upon  different  inilru- 
were  in  vain,  he  had  the  prefump-  ments,  to  prevent  her  from  falling  in- 
tion  to  carry  his  complaints  to  the  to  a  Hate  of  languor,  wliich  would 
Duke,  who  lharply  reprimanded  da  have  rendered  her  figure  Icfs  agree- 
Vinci:  but  he  affured  the  Duke  that  able.  Francis  I.  was  fo  delighted 
there  were  but  two  faces  wanting  to  with  it,  that  he  puichafed  it  at  the 
complete  the  piece  ;  the  one,  be  faid,  price  of  40CO  crowns ;  and  it  is  Hill 
lie  was  unable  to  finifli,  but  he  pro-  to  he  feen  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
mifed  foon  to  do  the  other  ;  which  French  king.  Da  Vinci  about  the 
he  accordingly  did,  by  reprefenting  fame  time  painted  two  other  very  va- 
the  avarkc,  ingratitude,  malice,  and  luablc  pictures ;  the  one  a  nobleman 
treachery  of  Judas  in  a  llriking  like-  of  Mantua,  and  the  other  a  daughter 

of 

•  M.  Cochin,  a  late  traveller  and  ingenious  writer,  deferibing  the  pidhire  of  the  Lift 
Supper  which  he  faw  at  Milan  in  1 75  7  ;  after  giving  a  particular  dcfcriptlon  of  the  beauty 
of  the  defigii,  the  line  airs  of  the  heads,  the  noble  call  of  the  draperies,  and  that  in  general 
it  was  extremely  in  the  tafte  of  Raphael,  concludes  with  (ftifcrving  a  very  fmgpilar  impro- 

^iriety  in  it,  which  is,  tltat  the  hand  of  St  John  has  (lx  lingers.  Vide  t^ayaged' ItoJui,  tom.  i. 
y.  41.  But  Mr  Grollcy  mentinns,  that  he  could  not  dilcovcr  this  figure  with  fix  fingen. 
Vide  Obfervxtknt  fur  dltclia,  tom.  i.  p.  II5.  filil  edition. 
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Anecdati!  ^Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
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of  AinencutBenci,  fnnch  admired  for  in  one  of  thefe  vifits  that  da  Vinci, 
her  great  beauty.  Nor  mull  we  omit  in  his  lait  Itruggle  with  death,  an- 
the  Flora  he  painted  about  tlii*  time ;  xious  to  exprefs  his  warm  fenfe  of  the 
and  which  is  dill  to  be  fecn  in  Pa*  honour  done  him,  drove  to  taife 
ris.  hiinfelf  In  his  bed  to  pay  his  duty  to 

He  remained  in  Florence  till  the  his  fovereign  ;  but  his  llrength  was 
year  1513,  and  oppofed  himfelf  with  gone,  his  voice  failed  him — the  (hock 
great  vehenaence  to  the  celebrated  was  too  much  for  his  fenlibility*— he 
Michael  Angelo,  who  had  at  this  fell  back,  and  expired  in  the  arms 
time  rifen  to  very  great  nputation  :  of  Francis,  who  honoured  him  with 
it  was  indeed  rather  a  generous  con  his  tears. 

ted  for  fame,  than  a  perfonal  quarrel  After  the  death  of  da  Vinci,  the 
between  two  rivals.  It  occalioned,  different  treatifes  which  he  wrote  up- 
however,  his  going  to  Rome  foon  on  anatomy  and  the  other  fcicnces 
after  the  advancement  of  PopeLeoX.  were  coUedted  into  thirteen  volumes. 
But  his  day  there  was  but  Ihort,  as  all  written  backwards  after  the  He* 
he  did  not  meet  with  that  applnufe  to  biew  mariner;  and  in  fo  very  fmall 
which  he  thought  himfelf  intltkd.  a  charaAer,  that  the  naked  eye  Is 

Having  at  this  time  received  feve-  at  a  lofs  to  dillinguifh  one  letter  from 
ral  dattering  invitations  from  Fran-  another.  A  contrivance,  no  doubt, 
cis  I.  to  come  to  France;  and  altho’  of  the  author  to  prevent  them  from 
he  was  now  feventy  years  of  age,  he,  becvuning  too  common.  At  the 
however,  thought  it  his  duty  to  ac-  Ambrofian  library  at  Milan  there  is 
cept  of  them  :  and  having  repaired  a  large  folio  volume  of  defigns  con- 
to  that  country,  he  was  moll  graci-  ccrniiig  mathematics,  which  is  laid 
ondy  received  by  the  king;  who,  fen-  to  have  been  written  in  this  manner  . 
lible  of  his  merit,  made  au  honour-  with  his  own  hand,  and  for  which 
able  provition  for  him  for  life  ;  and,  one  of  the  kings  of  Fnglaiul  is  faid 
by  his  exprefs  dedre,  he  was  accom-  to  have  offered  30CO  ptdoles. 
modated  with  a  fulte  of  apartments  But  the  mod  celebrated  of  all  his 
in  the  Royal  Palaccof  Fontainbleau.  works  is  his  ‘  Treatifc  upon  Paint- 
Hc  did  not  live  long,  however,  to  ing  ;’  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
experience  the  bounty  of  that  prince;  attention  of  the  French  nation,  would 
for  in  five  years  afterwards  he  fell  perhaps  havebeen  buried  in  obfeurity, 
daugeroufly  ill.  His  Majedy  was  fo  owing  to  the  jealous  fear  of  the  Ita- 
much  afflided,  that  he  failed  not  lians,  Icll  other  nations  fhould  profit 
frequently  to  vilit  him ;  which  great-  from  the  works  of  their  country- 
ly  furprilcd  his  courtiers  that  he  paid  men 

fo  much  attention  to  a  private  in-  AnnibalCaracci  read  a  manufeript 
dividual.  The  King  ar.lwercd  them  copy  of  this  famous  treatifc  about  the 
in  the  following  expreffive  words:  year  1600,  and  cxprefTod  much  re- 
*  Be  not  furprilcd  at  the  honour  1  gret  at  not  having  been  earlier  ac- 
do  tiiis  celebrated  painter ;  in  one  quainted  with  the  admirable  pre¬ 
day  I  can  create  a  thoufand  noble-  cepts  it  contains.  ‘  For  it  would  have 
men  like  you,  but  God  alone  is  able  faved  him  (faid  he)  twenty  years  la- 
to  make  a  man  equal  to  him  whom  hour,  had  he  been  acquainted  with  it 
we  arc  now  going  to  lofc.’  It  was  in  his  youth.’  HlC. 

T  t  2  Filicet 

■  t  This  work,  with  figurn*  hy  N.  Pouflin,  was  firft  ptrhlllhetl  in  lulian  at  Paris  in  1651, 
and  tranllated  into  trench  by  M.  Charmois;  it  was  alfo  tranllated  into  Kn^rlilh  about  the 
year  172I.  < 

A  few  of  da  Vinci’s  paintings  have  been  engraved  by  eminent  artifts.  The  Loll  Svf- 
ptr  by  Soutman,  from  a  drawing  by  Rubens,  is  much  efteemed ;  as  alfo  a  fet  of  heads 
^d  eaneaturas  by  Count  Caylus,  and  Four  Cavaliers  lighting  by  O.  Edelinck. 
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Ftiices  Briianricte  ;  an  HiJifj  of  the  BriOP)  proper  Ferns.  J3>  Jam  Ei  Colton 
of  Halifax. 

THISwoik  is  the  prodnftron  of  a  their  fruflification.  The  firft  year 
gentleman  whofe  enthufiarm  and  that  a  feed  vegetates,  it  produces  a 
induftry  in  the  ftudy  of  nature  are  Tingle  leaf  only  ;  which  fcldom  attaint 
well  known  to  his  friends.  It  con*  to  more  than  one  inch  in  height,  it 
tains  figures  and  accurate  deferip*  thin,  feini-tranfparent,  and  mull 
tions  of  every  fpccies  of  the  Britilh  commonly  entire  ;  the  fecond  year 
ferns  properly  fo  called  ;  for  he  has  two  or  three  arc  produced,  one  lar- 
omitted,  at  prefentjlhe  generaof  eyni-  ger  than  the  other;  the  third  year 
fhsw^  ifoeteiy  and  ^//u/ar/<2,  included  four  or  five  are  produced;  and  the 
in  the  order  of  Alices  by  Linnzus.  fourth  year,  mure  in  number,  pro- 
IIc  has  not  difeovertd  any  new  fpe-  portionable  to  the  richnefs  and  pro- 
cies,  but  has  determined  feveral  of  priety  of  foil  and  Atuation. 
thofe  plants  which  had  formerly  been  ‘  I  hrough  this  progrefs  of  growth, 
conAdered  as  fpecics  to  be  merely  the  young  plants  appear  in  various 
varieties.  His  Agures  are  exceeding-  lhapes,  according  to  the  various  mat- 
ly  elegant,  and  do  much  honour  to  ter  and  place  in  which  they  grow, 
his  pencil.  They  have  all  the  accu-  When  the  feeds  take  root  in  moift 
racy  which  the  naturalifl  can  re-  and  fertile  foils,  in  fhaded  Atuations, 
quire,  except  perhaps  when  the  plant  on  muffy  dripping  rocks,  or  near 
he  delineates  has  not  fallen  under  his  currents  or  rills  of  fpring-watcr,  they 
own  obfervation  in  its  native  place  produce  leaves  of  a  thin,  light,  femi- 
of  growth.  This,  however,  happens  tranfparent  fubftance.  When  on  dry 
but  in  one  or  two  indances  :  for  ex-  rocks,  and  in  barren  foils,  where  they 
J^vc^^€f\n\\\tacrojiicku7nfptentrionale;  arc  more  expofed  to  the  air  and  the 
the  Agurc  of  which  is  given  from  a  fun,  the  leaves  are  few  in  number, 
garden  fpecimen  brought  from  the  ftiort,  Arm,  and  opaque.  The  former 
King’s-Park  at  Edinburgh.  The  plants  produce  larger  and  more  nu- 
appeal ance  which  the  young  frons  merous  leaves ;  but  the  latter  produce 
(or  Arft  leaf  as  he  calls  it)  often  af-  feeds  in  fewer  years  from  the  Aift 
fumes,  is  not  feen  in  the  figure.  fpringing  up  ;  'I'be  Arft  arc  apt  to 
His  introduftion  contains  fome  produce  leaves  monftrous  in  fhape  or 
general  obfervations  on  this  natural  Aze ;  the  laft  generally  retain  their, 
order  of  plants,  with  the  generic  own  proper  Agure. 
charaflcrs,  according  to  the  fyfttm  of  ‘  The  difference  of  Aze,  in  confe- 
Linnaeus.  From  this  part  of  the  book  quence  of  foil  and  Atuation,  is  as 
the  following  is  an  extrafl.  remarkable  in  ferns  as  in  any  other 

‘  In  a  family  of  plants  fo  nearly  tribe  of  plants  We  frequently  fee 
approaching  in  general  habit,  and  leaves  of  polypodium  Alix-mas,  and 
whofe  charaflerillic  notes  arc  in  na-  polypodium  Alix-femina,  four  or  Ave 
ture  too  minute  for  our  infpedion,  feet  in  length  ;  yet  1  have  feen  per- 
thcre  is  no  way  of  acquiring  a  per-  fc<ff  leaves  in  fru^liAcation  not  more 
feft  knowledge  of  the  fpccies  and  than  nine  inches  high  in  the  former, 
varieties,  but  by  making  careful  and  and  little  more  than  Ax  in  the  latter 
repeated  obfervations  upon  the  plants  fpccies 

themfclves,  in  the  natural  places  of  ‘  For  want  of  paying  proper  at- 
their  growth,  tention  to  thefe  accidental  circum- 

‘  InmoftoftheBritifh  proper  ferns,  fiances,  many  imaginary  fpecics  have 
the  feedling  plants  require  a  fuccef-  been  admitted  in  the  lifts  of  Britilh 
Coo  of  fealons  before  they  produce  ferns.  A  define  to  multiply  the  fpe- 

cies 
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ck«  of  plants  fcems  to  liaye  prenil- 
cd  amongft  the  botanifts  of  the  laft 
age.  'i'he  works  of  lournefort, 
VMhmt,  Micheli,  Plukenet,  and  o- 
thers,  abound  with  imaginary  fpeciea; 
Boft  of  which,  however,  by  the 
more  accurate  obfervations  of  the  bo- 
tanills  of  the  prefent  age,  are  again 
reduced  to  their  originals. 

.  ‘  Some  of  the  britifh  ferns  have 
formerly  been  in  great  ctlceni  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  fuppofed  vulnerary 
and  pefforal  qualities;  but  like  many 
other  valuable  home-medicines,  they 
are  difregarded  in  the  prefent  pra&ice. 

‘  I'he  life  of  fern  alhes  in  the  ma¬ 
king  of  glafs,  boiling  of  foap,  dy¬ 
ing,  &c.  is  very  well  known,  and 
needs  not  here  be  infilled  on. 

‘  Fern,  by  rcafon  of  its  abounding 
in  falts,  is  certainly  an  excellent  ma¬ 
nure  fur  land,  if  cut  down  while  green, 
nixed  with  a  third  part  of  cows 
dung,  and  laid  in  large  heaps  to  rot. 

*  Fern,  being  cut  down,  and  ufed 
as  litter  in  the  planting  of  potatoes, 
hat  fometimes  been  known  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  extraordinary  crop  ;  whe¬ 
ther  it  would  always  have  the  fame 
effefl,  deferves  a  fair  trial. 

*  Many  of  the  ferns  might  with 
great  propriety  be  introduced  into 
our  botanic  gardens ;  not  merely 
with  a  view  to  increafe  the  number  of 


plants  in  thefe  gardens,  but  alfo  oa 
account  of  the  agreeable  contraft 
they  proiluce  when  interfper^^rd  a- 
mongft  plants  of  all  the  other  claf- 
fes,  of  their  own  beautiful  fingnla- 
rity,  and  of  the  great  eafe  with 
which  they  are  procured  and  pre- 
ferved. 

‘  The  roots  of  the  larger  kinds  df 
ferns  a.e  hrm.  well  Axed  in  the 
ground,  and  very  durable  ;  they  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  places  where  they  have 
once  been  planted,  and  do  not  fend 
out  fuckeis  or  runners  to  difturb  the 
neighbouring  plants,  or  to  occ'.qpy 
mure  fpace  of  ground  than  is  allot¬ 
ted  them  :  hence  they  are  very  pro¬ 
per  for  planting  round  the  verges  of 
artificial  bogs  or  fiih-ponds,  their 
roots  forming  a  lading  barrier  be¬ 
tween  the  wet  and  the  dry.  The 
fpecies  moft  proper  for  this  purpufo 
arcofmunda  regali.s.  polypodium  filix- 
mas,  polypodium  filix  femina,  poly¬ 
pod  um  thclypteiis,  and  polypodium 
crillatum  * 

We  heartily  wilh  that  this  work 
may  be  fo  receivi  d  by  the  oub’ic,  as 
to  induce  the  author  to  illuftratc  in 
the  fame  manner  other  natural  fami¬ 
lies  of  plants,  or  the  other  branches 
of  natural  hillory,  to  which  we  are 
informed  he  has  very  fuccefafully  di¬ 
rected  his  attention. 


Critical  Effayt  on  fame  of  the  Poem  of fever al  Englijh  Poets,  John  Scott, 

Efq.  With  an  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author,  by  Mr 
Hoole. 


The  author  was  a  private  gen¬ 
tleman  in  Herefoidlhire.  He 
cultivated  the  iludy  of  poetry,  and 
obtained  reputation  as  a  poet,.  He 
was  a  Quaker,  and  polTefl'cd  the  a- 
miable  qualities  by  which  many  of 
that  fed  are  diftinguiihed.  Befides 
poetry,  he  puhlilhcd  *  Obfervations 
on  the  prefent  date  of  the  parochial 
and  vagrant  poor and  ‘  A  diged 
of  the  high-way  and  general  turn¬ 
pike  laws.'  His  critical  clTays  were 


nearly  printed  off  before  he  died,  and 
received  his  lad  corredions.  1  hey 
difeover  acquaintance  with  poetic^ 
compofition,  patient  and  minute  at¬ 
tention  to  his  fubjed,  with  a  delica¬ 
cy  of  tade  that  is  fometimes  extreme. 
'To  young  poets,  and  to  fuch  as  would 
acquire  habits  of  precifion,  the  work 
will  be  particularly  ufeful. 

His  fird  effay  is  on  Denham’s  Coo¬ 
per’s  Hill.  The  criticifms  are  ecu- 
fures,  and  they  are  jud  ;  but  to  moll 
leaderi 
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readers  unneccfTiry,  for  it  is  a  tire- 
fome  poem.  ‘  There  arc  many  per¬ 
formances  which  have  great  beauties 
and  great  fau'ts  :  the  fun  of  genius 
illuminates  their  mountains,  though 
their  valleys  are  daik  ;  but  Cooper’s 
Hill  is  a  uniform  mafs  of  dulnefs,  on 
which  that  fun  has  not  bellowed  its 
fainted  irradiation.  Should  the  query 
occur.  How  then  came  Denham  to 
acquire  fuch  high  reputation  ?  Here 
it  can  only  be  faid,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  family  and  fortune,  known 
in  public  life  as  high  Iheriif  of 
Surrey,  governor  of  Faringham- 
cadle,  and  knight  of  the  Bath.  In 
fuch  a  man,  fmall  literary  merit  was 
naturally  magnihed  to  much  ;  and 
the  cenfure  or  praife  of  the  day  is  too 
often  confirmed  without  examination 
by  the  cenfure  or  praife  of  poderity. 
Dryden  praifed  Cooper’s  Hill,  Pope 
honoured  it  with  a  poetical  enco¬ 
mium,  and  Dr  Johnfon  has  treated 
it  as  a  work  of  confequence,  and 
touched  its  faults  with  tendernefs.* 

The  fecond  clTay  is  on  Milton’s 
Lycidas,  which  he  defends  from  the 
attack  of  Dr  Johnfon.  The  third  is 
on  Pope’s  Windfor  Fored.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  are  on  Dyer’s  Gron- 
gar  Hill,  and  Ruins  of  Rome.  ‘  Dr 
Johnfon,  whufe  parfimony  of  praife 
to  his  cotemporaries,  efpecially  to 
our  author,  is  but  too  confpicuous, 
jud  deigns  to  obferve,  that  foma  paf- 
/ages  is:  the  Ruins  of  Rome  are  con¬ 
ceived  nvith  the  mind  of  a  poet.’  Mr 
Scott  bedows  more  liberal  and  me¬ 
rited  praife  upon  his  favoutite  poet. 
The  fixth  elTay  is  on  Oriental  Ec¬ 
logues  by  Collins.  The  feventh  is  on 
Gray’s  Church-yard  Elegy  :  the  fub- 
jed  renders  this  criticifm  particularly 
interediiig,  and  the  author  has  given 
it  particular  attention. 

Eflay  eighth,  Goldfmith's  Defirted 
Village.  ‘  The  Defcrted  Village  would 
have  pleafed  me  better,  if  all  the  cir- 
cumdances  relative  to  Auburn  the 
inhabited,  had  been  grouped  in  one 


piflure ;  and  all  thofe  relative  to  An. 
burn  the  defcrted,  in  another.  The 
author’s  plan  is  more  defultory; 
he  gives  us  alternately  contraded 
fketches  of  the  fuppofed  place  in  its 
two  different  iituations.’  Upon  this 
ground  fcveral  cenfures  are  pafled  on 
the  poem  ;  but  it  is  cenfiiring  the 
poet  for  not  doing  what  he  did  not 
intend,  and  probably  did  not  approve. 
Had  the  work  been  condnidted  on 
Mr  Scott’s  plan,  another  critic  might 
have  faid  that  it  fuits  a  narrative  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  poem,  that  the  impaflion- 
ed  mind  of  a  poet  dwells  chiefly  on 
the  intcreding  objeft,  and  is  ftill 
drawn  back  to  it  by  the  llighteft 
thread,  till  the  heart  be  poured  out. 
Auburne  Defcrted  is  the  fubjeA  of 
this  poem.  Readers  of  fenfibility 
fynipalhife  with  the  reiterated  lamen¬ 
tation  of  the  poet ;  and  he  is  a  rafh 
critic  who  condemns  what  the  heart 
approves.  There  are  faults  found  in 
this  poem  which  indicate  a  willing- 
nefs  to  find  fault. 

Thcfe  far  departing,  feek  a  kinder  fliore. 

‘  They  are  faid  to  feek  a  kinder 
(bore;  which  kinder  fliorc  is  incon- 
fidently  deferibed  in  the  fequel  of  the 
poem  as  fraught  with  every  incon¬ 
venience  and  every  danger.’  They 
might  furely  feck  a  kinder  fhoreand 
not  find  it ;  it  is  the  common  cafe 
fuppofed  of  hope  terminating  in  dif- 
appointment. 

But  a'l  the  blooming  flufh  of  life  is  fled, 

All  but  yon  widowed  folitary  thing. 

‘  Our  author’s  language  in  this  place 
is  very  defeftive  in  corrtclnefs-  After 
mentioning  the  general  privation  of 
the  bloomy  flujh  of  lifiy  the  cxcep- 
tionary  all  but,  includes,  as  part  of 
the  bloomy  flajh,  an  aged  decrepit  ma¬ 
tron  ;  that  is  to  fay  in  plain  profe, 
the  bloomy  flufh  of  life  is  all  fled  hut 
an  old  woman.’  The  poet  was  de- 
feribing  the  defertion,  the  loucd  of 
population  fail,  no  btfy  ft  p>t  5cc. 
The  obvious  and  even  the  gramma¬ 
tical  meaning  of  the  exceptionary 
elaufc 
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daufc  is,  that  the  old  woman  ga¬ 
thering  crefTcs  is  the  only  reinaii>ing 
veftigc  of  population. 

*  But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  maf- 
>  qucrade. 

With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  ar¬ 
ray’d. 

*  There  is  a  moft  extraordinajy  con- 
fiifion  of  idea  in  the  long  pomp  and 
midnight  mafquerade^  and  array' d\n  the 
freaks  of  nuanton  •wealth.  How  pomp 
and  a  mafquerade  could  be  arrayed 


at  all,  is  not  eafy  to  conceive ;  bat 
certainly  they  could  not  be  arrayed 
with  freaks.’  The' arraying  of  maf- 
querades  feems  to  be  an  obvious  i- 
mage,  and  freaks  their  proper  array, 

1  n  (ludying  criticifin,  let  the  young 
avoid  a  fqucamiihnefs  of  talle,  a  turn 
for  cavilling,  and  nictaphyfi  al  ob- 
jedioQS  to  what  is  felt  to  be  excel¬ 
lent. 

The  lall  eflay  is  on  Thomfon’s 
Seafons. 


A  Tour  to  Ernenonville. 


From  this  interelling  little  trad 
we  felcd  the  following  account  ot 
the  circumitances  which  attended  the 
death  of  Rouifeau,  as  they  feem  to 
be  authentic  ;  convinced  it  cannot 
but  be  acceptable  to  the  admirers  of 
that  celebrated  man,  whofe  writings 
pourtray  the  charms  of  virtue  and  the 
eloquence  of  the  pailious  in  colours 
that  can  never  fade. 

‘  In  the  afternoon  of  Wednefday,- 
July  I.  1778,  he  {Roujfeau)  took  his 
nfual  walk  with  his  little  governor*, 
as  he  called  him  :  the  weather  was 
very  warm,  and  he  feveral  times  ftop- 
ped  and  dehred  his  little  companion 
to  rclt  himfclf  (a  circumllance  not 
ufual  with  him),  and  complained,  as 
the  child  afterwards  related,  of  an 
attack  of  the  cholic ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  entirely  removed  when  he 
returned  to  flipper;  fo  that  his  wife 
had  even  no  fufpicion  of  his  being 
out  of  order.  The  next  day  he  arofe 
at  his  ufual  hour,  went  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  rifing  fun  in  his  morning 
walk,  and  returned  to  breakfaft  with 
his  wife. 

‘  Some  time  after,  at  the  hour  (he 
generally  went  out  about  her  family 
bufrnefs,  he  defrred  her  to  call  and 
pay  a  frnith  that  had  done  fame  ,«  uik 
fur  him  ;  and  charged  her  particu- 
cularly  to  make  no  dedudfion  from  his 


bill,  as  he  appeared  to  be  an  honeft 
man  ;  preferving  to  the  lall  moments 
of  his  life  thofe  fentiments  of  probity 
and  jullice,  which  he  enforced  bv  his 
example,  not  lefs  perfuafively  than  by 
his  writings.  His  wife  had  been  out 
but  a  few  minutes,  when  returning, 
Ihc  found  him  fitting  in  a  ftraw  chair, 
and  leaning  with  his  elbow  on  a  neil 
of  drawers.  What  is  the  matter  with 
you,  my  dear,  fay.s  (he  ?  do  you  find 
yourfelf  ill?  I  fiel,  replies  he,  a 
tlrange  uneafinefs  and  opprefiion,  be- 
fides  a  fevere  attack  of  the  cholic. 
Madame  Rouifeau  upon  this,  in  order 
to  have  allitlance  without  alarming 
him,  begged  the  porter’s  wife  to  go  to 
the  chateau,  and  tell  that  her  hulband 
was  taken  111.  Madame  de  Girardin 
being  the  firft  whom  the  news  reach¬ 
ed,  hurried  there  inllantly;  and  as 
that  was  with  her  a  very  unufual  hour 
of  vifiting  Rouifeau,  ihe,  as  a  pre¬ 
text  for  her  coming,  alked  him  and 
his  wife,  whether  they  had  irot  been 
diilurbed  in  the  night  by  the  noife 
made  in  the  village  ?  Ah !  Madam, 
anfwered  Rouifeau,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
that  declared  the  feeling  he  had  of 
her  condelcenfion,  I  am  perfcflly 
fenfiblc  of  your  goodnefs ;  but  you  fee 
I  am  in  pain,  and  to  have  you  a  wit- 
nefs  of  my  fufferings  is  an  addition 
to  them ;  and  both  your  own  deli¬ 
cate 
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mate  date  of  health,  and  the  natural 
tcodemcls  of  your  heart,  unfit  you 
for  the  fight  of  other  people’s  fuffer- 
ings.  You  will  do  me  a  kindncfs, 
and  yourfclf  too,  Madam,  by  retiring 
and  leaving  me  alone  with  my  wife 
fior  fume  time.  She  returned  there¬ 
fore  to  the  chateau,  to  leave  him  at 
liberty  to  receive,  without  interrup¬ 
tion,  fuch  aflillancc  as  his  colic  re¬ 
quired,  the  only  afiiftance  in  appear¬ 
ance  which  he  Hood  in  need  of. 

*  As  foon  as  he  was  alone  with  his 
wife,  he  defired  her  to  fit  down  be- 
fide  him.  Here  1  am.  my  dear ; 
how  do  you  find  yourftlf?  The  co- 
L'c  tortures  me  feverely;  but  I  intreat 
you  to  open  the  window ;  let  me  once 
more  fee  the  verdure  that  covers  the 
bee  of  nature  ;  how  beautiful  it  is ! 
My  dear  huArand,  what  do  you  mean 
by  faying  fo?  It  has  always  been  my 
prayer  to  God,  replied  he  with  the 
moft  perfed  tranquillity,  to  die  with¬ 
out  dodlor  or  dilcafe,  and  that  you 
might  clufe  my  eyes ;  my  prayers  are 
on  the  point  of  being  heard.  If  I 
have  ever  been  the  caufe  of  any  af- 
lliflion  to  you ;  if  by  being  united  to 
me,  you  have  met  with  any  misfor¬ 
tune  that  you  would  have  otherwife 
avoided;  I  intreat  your  pardon  fur  it. 
Ah,  it  is  my  duty,  cried  (he  all  in 
tears,  it  is  my  duty  and  not  yours,  to 
alk  forgivenefs  fur  all  the  trouble  and 
uneafinefs  1  have  i>ccafioned  to  you  ! 
But  what  can  you  mean  by  talking 
in  this  manner?  Liilen  to  me,  my 
dear  wife :  I  feel  that  1  am  dying,  but 
I  die  in  perfed  tranquillity  :  1  never 
meant  til  to  any  one,  and  I  have  a  right 
te  reckon  upon  the  mercy  of  God. 

*  My  friends  have  promifed  me 
never  to  difpofe,  without  your  con- 
fient,  of  the  papers  1  have  put  into 
their  hands  ;  the  Marquis  de  Girar- 
din  will  have  the  humanity  to  claim 
the  performance  of  their  promife. 
Thank  the  Marquis  and  his  Lady  on 
my  part :  I  leave  you  in  their  hands, 
and  1  have  a  fufficient  reliance  cn 


their  friendship,  to  carry  along  with 
me  the  fatisfaflory  certainty,  that 
they  will  be  a  father  and  mother  to 
you.  Tell  them  I  requeft  their  per- 
mifllun  to  be  buried  in  their  garden, 
and  that  I  have  no  choice  as  to  the 
particular  fpot.  Give  my  feuvenir  to 
my  little  governor,  and  my  botany 
to  Mademoifelle  Girardin.  Give  the 
poor  of  the  village  fomething  to  pray 
for  me  ;  and  let  the  honcll  couple, 
whole  marriage  1  had  fettled,  have 
the  prefent  1  intended  to  make  them. 

I  charge  you  hefidcs  particularly,  to 
have  my  body  opened  after  my  death, 
by  proper  perfons,  and  that  an  ex- 
aA  account  of  the  appearances  and 
difieftiun  be  committed  to  writing. 

*  In  the  meantime,  the  pains  he 
felt  inercafed ;  he  complained  of 
(hooting  pains  in  the  bnall  and  head. 
His  w^c  being  no  lunger  able  to  con¬ 
ceal  her  affliAioii,  he  forgot  his  own 
fufferings  to  coiifole  her.  What! 
faid  he,  have  I  loH  all  your  affedion 
already  ?  and  do  you  lament  my  hap- 
pinefs,  happinefs  never  to  have  an 
end,  and  which'  it  will  not  be  in  the 
power  of  men  to  alter  or  interrupt? 
See  how  clear  the  heavens  look, 
(pointing  to  the  Iky,  in  a  kind  of 
tranfport  that  feemed  to  collei^  all 
the  energy  or  his  foul),  there  is  not  a 
Tingle  cloud  ;  don’t  you  fee  that  the 
gate  of  the  bleffcd  manfions  is  open, 
and  that  Gud  himfelf  waits  my  ap¬ 
proach  ?  At  thefe  words  he  fell  for¬ 
wards,  dragging  his  wife  down  along 
with  him.  Attempting  to  laife  him, 
(he  finds  him  fpeechlcfs  and  without 
motion.  Her  cries  bring  all  within 
hearing  to  her  afliftance ;  the  body 
is  taken  up  and  laid  on  the  bed.  At 
that  moment  I  entered  ;  and  taking 
his  hand,  1  found  it  (lill  a  little 
warm,  and  even  imagined  his  pulfe 
beat ;  the  (hortnefs  of  the  time  in 
which  the  fatal  event  had  taken  place, 
the  whole  having  palTed  in  lefs  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  left  me  a  ray 
cf  hope.  I  fent  for  the  neighour- 
.  ing 
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ing  furgeon,  and  dirpatcbed  a  perfon 
to  Paris  for  a  phyfician,  a  friend  of 
RouiTcau’s,  charging  him  to  come 
without  a  moment’s  delay.  I  called 
for  fome  alkmli  volatile  fiuor,  and 
made  him  fmell  to,  and  fwallow  it 
repeatedly,  all  to  no  effrft.  The 
confummatioii  fo  delightful  to  him, 
and  fo  fatal  to  us,  was  already  com¬ 
pleted  ;  and  if  his  example  taught  me 
bow  to  die,  it  could  not  teach  me 
to  bear  bis  lofs  without  regret.’ 

The  tomb  of  Roufleau  (lands  at 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  ditlance 
from  the  nearefl  land,  in  an  ifland  of 
the  lake,  of  an  oblong  form,  about 
forty  yards  in  length,  and  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  in  breadth,  covered  with  the 
ricbeft  verdure,  and  bordered  with 
beautiful  poplars,  from  which  it  takes 
its  name,  being  called  i'ifle  des  peu- 
plien.  The  tomb  is  in  the  middle, 
a  fimple  yet  elegant  marble  monu¬ 
ment.  The  infeription  on  one  fide 
of  it  is. 


Ici  repofe 

L’homme  de  la  nature  et  de  la  verite. 

Here  refts 

The  man  of  nature  and  of  truth. 

Beneath  which  is  the  motto  Rouf- 
fean  hadchofen  for  himfelf,and  which 
be  made  the  great  rule  equally  of  his 
writings  and  his  aflions  ; 

Vitam  impendere  vero. 

Be  truth  the  purchafe,  tho*  the  price  be  life. 

On  the  lead,  the  following  words 
only,  as  ample  in  their  fignifican- 
cy  as  few  in  their  number,  are  en- 
grav’d. 

Hie  jacent  olTa  J.  J.  Roufleau. 

Here  lie  the  remains  of  J. }.  Roufleau. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  tomb  is 
reprefented,  in  baffo  relievo,  a  mo¬ 
ther  inftm^ing  her  daughters,  and 
teaching  them  to  tear  in  pieces  the 
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ribbands,  laces,  filks,  and  other  tri¬ 
fling  ornaments,  which  the  prevail¬ 
ing  mode  of  education  has  too  long 
taught  the  fair  fex  to  confider  as 
the  fir  (I  objecls  of  tticir  attention 
and  cate.  On  the  verge  of  the  lake 
is  a  feat  to  repofe  on.  Here,  as  we 
fat  down,  we  read  the  following  lines, 
f.iggciled  no  doubt  by  the  fculpture 
juli  nnerttioned,  and  intended  as  a 
companion  to  it : 

De  la  mere  a  I’en^t  il  rendit  les  tendrefles, 
De  Tenfant  &  la  mere  il  rendit  les  carefles ; 

De  rhomme  de  fa  naifiance  il  fut  le  bien  fai- 
teur, 

£t  le  rendit  plus  Ubre  tfin  qu'il  fut  meiUehr. 

*  To  the  daughter  he  reftored  the 
affedion  of  the  mother,  to  the  mo¬ 
ther  the  carefTes  of  the  daughter. 
His  whole  life  had  but  one  objcdl ; 
that  objecl  was  the  happinrfs  of  hu¬ 
manity  ;  and  if  he  wifhed  to  fee  all 
mankind  free,  it  was  becaufe  he  knew 
that  virtue  and  freedom  are  infepa- 
rable  companions.* 

Oppofite  us,  on  a  flag  which  lay  a- 
gainil  a  bank  of  earth,  was  inferibed 
the  following  epitaph: 

La,  fout  CCS  peupliers,  dans  ce  llmplc  tonv- 
beau 

Qu’entourent  ces  ondes  paifibles, 

Sontles  reftes  mortels  de  J.  J.  Roufleau : 

M ais  e’eft  dans  tous  les  cours  fenfibles, 
Qm  cet  homme  It  boo,  qui  fut  tout  fenti- 
ment, 

De  foo  ame  a  fondc  I’etemel  monument, 

*  In  yonder  unadorned  tomb, 
(haded  by  over-hanging  poplars,  and 
encircled  by  thefe  unruffled  waters, 
reds  all  that  was  mortal  of  J.  J. 
Roufleau.  But  a  more  lafting  mo¬ 
nument,  one  that  (hall  prolong  to  all 
ages  the  memory  of  the  man  who  li¬ 
ved  only  to  fenfibilty  and  virtue,  is 
creeled  in  every  bofom  that  glows 
with  the  flame  of  the  one,  or  beats 
to  the  throbbings  of  the  other.* 
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National  Prejudices  over  come ,  or  theHiftory  o/J/rGiotGE  O— — .  A  True 
Utory^  tranflated  from  the  French  ^M.  Arnaud. 


WAR  has  generally  been  confidcred  as 
the  caule  of  national  hatred  and  jea- 
loufy,  and  it  has  been  found  to  exill  more 
frequently  between  neighbouring  nations 
tlian  between  thofe  that  are  remote  from 
one  another.  But  in  governments  where 
the  people  imagine  that  they  have  a  (hare 
in  the  general  adminiflration,  this  ani- 
niofity  appears  to  be  almoft  incurable: 
there,  hatred  of  enemies  and  rivals  is  e- 
iteemed  a  patriotic  virtue  ;  and  even  the 
more  enlightened  part  of  the  nation  en¬ 
counter  the  greatcli  difficulties,  in  divelling 
thcmfelves  of  a  jealoufy  which  renders  them 
as  blind  and  unjull  as  the  lowed  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  following  is  a  recent  example  of 
the  truth  of  this  remark. 

In  the  courfe  of  lad  war,  a  French  fqua- 
dron  under  the  command  of  Count  de  Bar-- 
ras,  had  landed  fome  troops  at  Newport  up¬ 
on  Rhode  Idand;  and  in  order  that  they 
might  not  be  incommodated  with  thofe  that 
were  unfit  for  fervice,  it  was  refolved  to 
fend  all  the  fick  into  the  country.  Captain 

B— - of  the  regiment  of  — — - >  being 

extremely  ill  of  the  feurvy,  was  of  this 
number;  and  upon  an  order  of  the  major  of 
the  Provincial  army,  he  was  quartered  a- 
bout  fix  miles  from  Newport,  in  the  houfc 

of  Sir  George  O - an  F.ngL{h  planter. 

The  Chevalier  L—^,  nephew  of  the  Cap¬ 
tain,  and  an  cnfign  in  the  fame  regiment,  ob¬ 
tained  permiffion  to  accompany  his  uncle, 
that  he  might  take  care  of  him  during  his 
illnefs;  with  exprefs  orders  to  return  to 
head-quarters  the  moment  the  fervice  Ihould 
re^re  it. 

The  two  officers  accordingly  took  their 
departure,  accompanied  by  a  guide,  who 
ferved  them  as  an  interpreter.  Upon  their 
arrival,  they  were  received  with  a  coldnefs 
which  furprifed  the  Chevalier  as  much  as  it 
did  his  uncle.  Sir  George  infifted  upon  fee¬ 
ing  the  order  which  had  brought  two 
Frenchmen  to  his  houfe ;  and  after  reading 
it  with  great  indifference,  he  declared  that 
he  had  only  one  bed  to  give  them.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  added  he,  fince  one  of  you  ap¬ 
pears  indifpofed,  the  other,  who  w^l  pro¬ 
bably  with  to  attend  you,  may  fleep  upon  r 
bale  of  furs,  which  has  lain  there  thiefe  three 
ye-trs,  and  which  this  unfortunate  war  has 
prevented  me  from  fending  to  Europe.  The 
interpreter  explained  to  the  Captain  whqt 
Sir  (ieurge  hud  faid.  ^^le  Chevalier  indeed 
might  have  performed  this  office,  as  he  was 
fufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the  Englifli 
language ;  but  by  iJic  advice  of  hU  UQclcy 


he  pretended  to  be  ignorant  of  it,  in  order 
to  be  able  the  better  to  difeover  the  cha- 
rader  and  difpofition  of  their  landlord. 

Sir  George  O - ,  whatever  he  might 

think,  was  extremely  fclfifh,  although  he 
imaguied  himfclf  a  profound  politician,  be- 
caufe  he  read  the  gazette  and  bated  the 
French.  The  grand  objeift  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  liberty  of  his  country  afledled  him  infi¬ 
nitely  lefs  tl'.an  the  adlual  interruption  of 
commerce,  and  the  wafte  and  ruinous  Hate 
of  his  lands.  His  family  confided  of  a  daughs 
ter  and  three  fons;  the  two  elded  of  whom, 
greatly  againd  the  inclination  of  their  fa¬ 
ther,  were  ferving  in  the  Provincial  army ; 
the  third,  named  Charles,  (hared  with  Ma¬ 
ria  his  fider,  the  management  of  the  farm 
and  the  houfe.  Sir  George  was  a  widower. 
His  fons  were  admonilhed  to  avoid  with 
care  every  connexion  with  the  French  :  at 
for  Maria,  every  communication  with  them 
was  pofitively  forbidden.  The  weak  date 
of  the  Captain’s  healtJi,  however,  required 
continual  care  and  attention ;  nor  could 
Charles  abfolutely  refufe  his  aflidance  at  the 
earned  intrcatics  of  the  Chevalier ;  befidet, 
he  was  fund  of  pronouncing  with  him  fome 
French  words  he  had  learned  at  the  univer- 
fity  of  Philadelphia.  He  had  now  entered 
his  19th  year,  which  exatdly  correfponded 
to  the  age  of  the  Chevalier ;  thefe  reafont, 
therefore,  were  more  than  fufficient  to  create 
a  quick  and  lively  ffiendihip  between  them, 
notwithdanding  the  fevere  injundlions  of 
the  father. 

Sir  George,  now  fixty  years  of  age,  had 
become  a  complete  (lave  to  the  ancient  pre^ 
judices  of  his  education :  he  had  fought  the 
French  in  the  preceding  war ;  and  he  dill 
perfided  in  viewing  that  nation  in  the  light 
of  an  enemy,  who  now  afllded  in  recover¬ 
ing  the  hberty  of  his  native  country.  From 
the  iird  moment  he  faw  the  Captain,  he  difi 
fembled  not  his  fentiments  upfin  that  fub^ 
jeid.  To  what  drange  circumdance  is  it 
owing,  faid  he,  that  your  fovereign  has  fent 
an  army  into  our  provinces.’— Becaufe  you 
have  aiked  their  aflidance.  It  ia  not  I,  it  b 
the  Congrefs.— And  are  you  not  cow  about 
to  conquer  our  fouthem  provinces?— We  are 
only  going  to  defend  you  from  a  common 
enemy;  and  free  you  from  a  yoke  which  has 
become  unfupportable  to  you. — That  is  to  fay, 
you  intend  oidy  a  change  of  maders  — N» 
_  indeed. — Whit  reward  then  does  France  ex- 
'  ped  for  fo  great  fervices  ? — Your  liberty.— 
But  what  will  you  gain  by  that  ?— The  glory 
of  dtowiog  our  gcQcre(ity  is  cootributirgto 
•  yow 
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yoor  happinefs.— Thit  generofity  is  ve^ 
grand  in^ed ;  but  what  real  advantage  will 
you  reap  from  it  ?  You  imagine,  1  fuppofe, 
that  the  fovereigns  of  Europe  perform  good 
offices  without  any  real  intereft  to  them- 
felves,  and  merely  from  the  pleafure  of  do¬ 
ing  good  ?— Our  fovereign,  at  leail,  now 
ffiows  an  example  of  this  virtue ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  war  ;  At  the  end  of  the  war 
will  not  your  claims  upon  us  be  very  conli- 
derable  ?— No  doubt  they  will. — And  what 
will  France  be  able  to  procure  from  us  in  re¬ 
turn  ? — A  great  deal. — How  many  provin- 
ees?— None. — What  then  Your  friend- 
ihip ;  which  I  am  more  defirous  of  than  I 
am  afraid — Sir  George,  inllantly  changing 
the  converfation,  aiked  the  Captain  how  he 
found  himfelf.  1  think,  replied  he,  that  a 
little  milk  and  fome  frefh  provifions  would 
greatly  contribute  to  the  eftabliihment  of 
my  health.— Charles,  go  delire  Maria  to 
procure  fome  milk,  and  order  a  Iheep  to  be 

killed. - The  Captain,  greatly  moved  at 

diit  fenhbility,  was  going  to  exprefs  his  ac¬ 
knowledgments  ;  but  Sir  George  prevented 
him  by  hafiily  quitting  the  room. 

The  name  of  Maria,  which  he  now  heard 
for  the  firft  time,  having  made  a  deep  im- 
preffion  upon  the  mind  of  the  Chevalier, 
BO  fooner  had  Sir  George  left  the  room,  than 
he  anxioully  inquired  at  Charles  who  this 
Maria  was.  She  is  my  lifter,  faid  Charles ; 
follow  me,  and  you  lhall  fee  her.  They  both 
went  in  fearch  of  this  amiable  girl,  whom 
they  found  it  work  in  her  chamber.  At 

Sht  of  the  Chevalier,  Ihe  was  ftruck  with 
onilhment;  but  her  brother  foon  removed 
her  fears,  and  begged  of  her,  in  compliance 
with  the  orders  ot  their  father,  to  perform 
the  Cervices  to  the  uncle  of  his  friend.  Ma¬ 
ria  raifed  her  lovely  blue  eyes  upon  this 
friend,but  quickly  fixed  them  on  the  ground; 
and  haftily  quitting  her  work,  flie  1^  them 
to  the  meadow,  and  with  her  own  hands 
milked  the  firft  goat  Ihe  met  with ;  and  gi¬ 
ving  the  veffel  to  her  brother  Charles,  Lofe 
not  a  moment,  faid  Ihe  with  the  moft  de¬ 
lightful  fweetnefs,  in  carrying  this  milk  while 
it  is  warm  to  the  uncle  of  your  friend;  and, 
ftealing  another  glance  of  the  Chevalier,  Ihe 
haftily  retired  covered  with  blulhes;  leaving 
the  friend  of  her  brother  to  admire  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  an  angel,  and  a  heart  ever  ready  to 
affift  the  unfortunate. — In  their  way  home, 
the  Chevalier  dwelt  upon  with  delight,  and 
frequently  made  Charles  repeat,  the  fweet 
words  of  Maria,  although  they  were  already 
deeply  engraven  upon  his  heart.  They  im¬ 
mediately  repaired  to  the  Captain’s  room  ; 
and  the  nephew,  in  prefenting  the  milk  to 
his  uncle,  fpoke  to  him  with  fuch  rapture 
and  enthufiafm  of  the  amiable  Maria,  that 
his  uncle  Imagined  hit  head  was  turned. 
And  in  reality  liich  was  the  cafe,  if  love, 


and  particularly  a  firft  aiTeAion,  it  deferring 
of  fo  harfti  an  appellation. 

The  Chevalier,  who  had  fpent  fixteea 
years  at  a  military  academy,  and  three  a- 
hoard  the  fleet,  had  as  yet  fdt  no  tender  at¬ 
tachment  ;  and  the  heart  of  Maria,  who 
had  now  entered  her  fixteenth  year,  was  as 
little  engaged  as  his.  At  their  age  the  firft 
interview  is  frequently  deciiive  ;  and  Maria, 
the  fweet  Maria,  now  conceived  lefs  than 
ever  why  her  father  entertained  fuch  a 
hatred  againft  the  French.  How  foreign 
to  her  mind  was  fuch  an  unjuft  fentiment ! 
The  tender  attachment  of  the  Chevalier  for 
his  uncle  and  for  her  brother  Charles,  was  to 
her  a  continual  fubjeift  of  refledion.  She 
concluded  from  this,  that  he  muft  have  a 
moft  excellent  heart :  and  the  lovely  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sir  George  now  began  to  feel  an  at¬ 
tachment  for  France,  in  which  politics  had 
no  (hare. 

This  firft  interview  had  fo  deeply  alFec- 
ted  the  Chevalier,  that  he  never  ceafed 
ipeaking  to  Charles  of  the  happtnefs  he 
Ihould  nave  in  frequently  feeing  his  fifter. 
But  how  was  he  to  elude  the  fevere  injunc¬ 
tions  of  Sir  George  }  for  he  could  hardly 
bear  to  fee  the  growing  connexion  between 
the  Chevalier  and  his  fon.  if  Charles  even 
fpoke  before  him  a  few  French  words,  he 
was  immediately  checked.  The  uncle  and 
the  nephew  had  frequently  reprefented,thac 
the  union  which  was  likely  to  take  place  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  the  Americans,  would 
make  it  neceflary  for  them  to  fpeak  the  lame 
language.  Very  well,  he  would  fay,  lec 
them  learn  ours.  Charles  laid,  that  in  order 
to  do  fo,  it  was  necelTary  the  French  and 
Englilh  Ihould  frequently  converfe  together; 
but  a  look  from  Sir  George  ever  put  an 
end  to  a  converlation  which  he  fo  little  re- 
lilhed. 

This  exceffive  feverity  of  the  father,  how¬ 
ever,  produced  an  efifeift  very  ditferent  from 
what  he  intended  :  the  two  friends,  indeed, 
met  left  openly,  but  their  friendlhip  did  not 
on  that  account  abate.  It  was  to  thefe  fto- 
len  Interviews,  that  the  Chevalier  ventured 
to  propofe  introducing  Maria ;  and  you  will 
ferve,  faid  he  to  Charles,  as  an  interpreter 
in  the  French  and  Englilh  leflbns  which  we 
all  three  will  give  one  another :  for  Ihe  is 
even  more  ignorant  of  my  language  than  I 
am  of  her's;  and  if  ever  my  exprelfions 
Ihould  betray  a  want  of  refpefi  for  this  a- 
miable  lifter,  my  friend  will  correS  me.  Al¬ 
though  Charles  faw  no  danger  in  thefe  con- 
verlations,  he  delayed,  however,  the  pro- 
pofing  them  to  Maria ;  but  the  Chevalier 
prefled  him  with  0  much  eagemefs,  that 
he  was  at  laft  obliged  to  comply.  Ah!  but 
my  father,  exclaimed  Maria,  the  moment  it 
was  mentioned  to  her.— He  will  know  no¬ 
thing  of  tlie  matter. — But  if  the  Chevalier 
Ihould 
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Ihouid  love  me  ?  He  x^l  not  love  yoo,  re¬ 
plied  the  innocent  Charies,  tranTported  at 
the  thoughts  of  being  able  to  oblige  his 
friend.  And  Ire  was  nut  mneh  mifiaken, 
for  the  Chevalier  already  loved  her  to  di- 
flra&ioo ;  and  Maria  heiilelf,  when  Ihe  ex- 
prefled  her  fears  of  being  loved,  fpoke  not 
the  language  of  her  heart.  PoflTefied  of  fuch 
fentiments  of  fricndfliip,  a  Ihort  period  was 
fuflicieut  for  them  to  form  privately  a  mu¬ 
tual  attachment.  Their  firft  anxiety  was  to 
underfta.ud  the  language  of  one  another  :  it 
therefore  became  the  chief  fubjci^  of  their 
ronverfation.  The  Chevalier  was  every  mo¬ 
ment  upon  the  point  of  betraying  himfelf  by 
the  too  great  progrefs  he  made  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Maria  ;  but  be  law  the  error  he 
was  guilty  of,  and  confined  himfclf  to  the 
knowledge  of  few  words. 

Maria  became  every  day  more  uneafy 
and  more  cautious  to  conceal  from  her  fa¬ 
ther  her  private  converfations  with  her  bro¬ 
ther  and  his  friend.  Let  it  not  be  thought, 
however,  that  they  were  unfaithful,  cither 
the  one  to  her  duty,  or  the  other  to  hofpiu- 
lity.  The  hearts  of  both  were  guided  by 
honour,  and  Charies  was  evdr  wltnefr  to 
their  mutual  attachment. 

The  Chevalier  was  too  hill  of  his  love  to 
be  able  to  reftrain  hinifelf.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  moK  on  his  guard  with  Sir  George ; 
but  knew  no  referrs  'in  pouring  out  the  fe- 
crets  of  hi  s  foul  to  his  uncle.  And  this  aficc- 
tionate  uncle,  at  the  very  time  he  pretended 
to  find  fault  with  the  love  of  this  young 
man,  formed,  without  telling  him,  the  pro- 
jed  of  an  overture  of  marriage  to  Sir 
George :  but  it  was  necelTary  beforehand  to 
root  out  the  prejudices  he  entertained  a- 
gaiiill  the  French  ;  an  enterprife  equally  ha¬ 
zardous  and  difficult.  The  news  that  the 
Captain  often  received  from  Newport,  and 
which  he  communicated  to  his  landlord, 
had  clbtbliihcd  betwixt  them  a  kind  of  po¬ 
litical  intcrcourfe,  which  grew  mure  fre¬ 
quent  than  it  had  Ireen  at  its  commence- 
ment.  Every  event  of  the  war  fumiihed  Sir 
George  a  new  fubjec^  for  declaiming  agaiiiil 
what  he  called  the  ambition  of  France.  At 
every  arrival  of  the  forces  of  that  nation,  he 
always  infilled  that  the  French  had  fecret 
defigns  on  fome  part  of  the  American  conti¬ 
nent.  But  the  Captain  firmly  maintained, 
that  the  moment  the  provinces  were  in  fc- 
curity,  the  French  would  depart.  Every 
converfation  ended  with  additional  obllina- 
cy  on  the  part  of  Sir  George,  and  gave  rife 
to  new  and  ftill  warmer  debates;  which  pre¬ 
vented  thefe  tsvo  politicians  from  being  fo 
warmly  attached  to  oneasothcr  as  the  three 
friends. 

Daring  thefe  converfations,  intelligence 
was  received,  that  the  French  army  under 


the  command  of  Count  de  Reehambeau  hid, 
by  a  long  cirenit,  joined  the  Continental  ar¬ 
my  near  Tork-Town,  and  that  the  naval 
armament  from  the  Antilles  was  going  to 
take  poll  in  the  entrance  of  the  Chefape^. 
Sir  George,  always  blinded  hy  prejudice, 
faw  nothing  in  thu  fcheme  but  a  defign  he 
had  always  accnietl  France  of,  to  conquer  a 
great  part  of  the  contineat  of  America.  And 
feeing,  towards  the  evening,  an  ezprefs  co¬ 
ming  from  Newport,  he  did  not  doubt  bat 
it  was  an  order  to  recal  the  Captain  and  his 
nephew. 

The  eiprefs  addrefTed  Sir  Geetge,  who 
ran  to  feek  the  Chevalier  at  his  uncle's,  who 
was  then  in  bed ;  but  his  nephew  was  not 
with  him-  H«  fought  lum  in  vain  evay 
where ;  at  lafi  he  came  to  Charles’s  cham. 
her,  the  door  of  which  he  hafiily  opened. 
But  what  was  his  foriirife  and  hit  rage  at 
finding  there  his  fan,  his  daughter,  and  tire 
Chevalier,  in  dofe  converfation  with  one  an¬ 
other  !  His  daughter  he  treated  with  the 
utmoft  leverity ,  he  thmll  Charles  out  of  the 
room,  and  loaded  the  Chevalier  with  the 
deeped  reproaches;  who,  flying  for  refuge 
to  his  uncle’s  apartment,  was  ioon  rejoin^ 
by  Sir  George.  Here  a  torrent  of  die  moft 
violent  imprecations  was  ponred  out  agaiaft 
France  and  Frenchmen.  The  Captain  op- 
pofed  nothing  to  this  fury  bat  phlegmatic 
tranquillity.  At  lad,  when  his  la^ord, 
exhauded  with  fatigue  and  anger,  could 
fpeak  no  longer,  be  fevercly  reprimanded  his 
nephew,  and  difmifled  him  from  his  pre¬ 
fence.  Being  now  alone  with  Sir  George, 
he  agreed  that  the  Chevalier  had  been  highly 
criminal  in  having  tranfgrelled  ins  orden ; 
but,  added  he,  you  lhall  fee  him  no  longer, 
as  he  is  going  to  join  his  regiment.  I  am  al¬ 
ready  acquainted  with  his  love  for  your 
daughter ;  I  know  alfia  the  honour  both  of 
one  and  the  other ;  and  that  Charles  has  ne¬ 
ver  left  them  alone. - See  how  generous 

thefe  Frenchmen  are,  faid  Sir  George  mut¬ 
tering.  Yes,  they  are  fo,  replied  the  Cap¬ 
tain  ;  and  1  lay  a  wager,  that  after  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  grand  expedition  now  in  agita¬ 
tion,  they  will  abandon  your  provinces,  and 
leave  them  happy  and  triumphant  under  the 

empire  of  liberty. - Would  you  lay  much 

cried  Sir  George. - .All  I  hare  moft  dear 

in  the  world;  my  nephew. - What  do 

you  mean  ! - He  loves  your  charming  and 

refpet^able  daughter;  promife  me  to  give 
her  in  marriage  to  him  if  there  does  not  re¬ 
main  a  fingk  Frenchman  in  your  country, 
after  the  combined  armies  fhall  have  procu¬ 
red  its  liberty. — hi  promifing  you  this,  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  promifo  but  little. - Promife  me 

then  this  little. — Be  it  fo,  upon  the  word  of 
an  Knglifhman.— — And  diey  Ihook  hands. 

The  three  friends  iepanted;  and  in  great 
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confteniatton  anxiotifly  waited  tke  terrible 
effed*  of  Sir  George’s  refentment.  Maria, 
a  prey  to  the  mofi  bitter  .aoguifli,  wa»  fit¬ 
ting  lamenting  her  unfortunate  fituation, 
when  file  beheld  her  father  enter.  At  this 
Bioeaent  (he  expeded  nothing  but  death.  Sir 
George,  in  adeep  and  difmal  tone,  ordered 
her  immediately  to  write  to  her  brotbera, 
and  infom  them  of  all  that  had  pad  in  their 
abfence.  He  accompanied  thia  order  with 
no  other  worda,  but  that  it  avat  neceil^ 
tbit  letter  Ihoald  be  ready  againil  to-morrow 
morning ;  and  then  went  out. 

I'he  Cheralicr  having  returned  to  hia 
OBcle,  found  him  ferene  and  evea  ny  :  he 
aras  at  a  lola  to  imagine  what  could  ^  the 
caufe  of  thia  hidden  change.  But  the  Cap¬ 
tain  addrefifing  him,  You  go  to-morrow, 
fiud  he,  for  the  army :  I  will  fend  with  you 
a  letter  ;  but  you  inufl  give  me  your  word 
of  honour,  that  you  will  not  open  it  till  you 
(hall  know  that  our  forces  both  by  fea  and 
land  have  left  this  country.  The  Chevalier 
promifed  he  would  not ;  and  went  to  prepare 
himfclf  for  his  departure. 

Maria  pafTed  the  whole  night  in  writing; 
beginning  again,  tearing  to  pieces,  and  wri¬ 
ting  anew  the  letter  for  her  brothers.  What 
emWrafimcnt  to  her !  Yet  (he  muft  obey 
her  father.  She  mud  tell  every  thing,  and 
yet  (he  doubted  not  but  Sir  George  mud 
deeds  fee  this  fo  difficult  letter  :  and  (he  was 
even  ignorant  who  was  to  be  the  bearer 
of  k. 

Charles,  mean  while,  affided  his  firiend  in 
getting  ready ;  and  during  this  occupation 
the  day  began  to  dawn.  His  father  came 
early  in  the  morning,  and  ordered  him  to 
and  call  Maria,  and  condudl  her  to  the 
ptain’s  apartment,  where  he  intended  gi¬ 
ving  breakfad  to  the  Chevalier  before  his 
deplore.  I'he  appointed  hour  arrives ;  the 
trembling  Maria  appears  (or  the  (ird  time 
before  her  father,  the  Captain,  the  Cheva¬ 
lier,  and  her  brother.  The  breakfad  was 
but  a  tneianeboiy  one.  Sir  George  at  lad 
demands  of  hit  daughter  the  letter  for  her 
brothers.  She  drew  it  out  from  her  poc¬ 
ket,  and  with  a  trembling  hand  gave  it 
to  her  father  without  being  fealed.  Why 
it  it  not  fealed.?  faid  he ;  do  it  immediately. 
Maria  obeys,  and  prefents  it  to  him  again. 
It  it  not  to  me.  It  Is  to  the  Chevalier  you 
mud  give  it;  he  is  jud  Ming  to  join  the  ar¬ 
my.  She  dretched  out  her  arm  to  the  Che- 


Talier,  her  dreng^  failed  her,  (he  dropped 
the  letter,  and  fainted  away.  The  Cheva¬ 
lier  threw  himfelf  in  tears  at  her  feet.  Thia 
adeAing  feene  even  moved  at  lad  the 
dem  Sir  George ;  and  looking  attentive¬ 
ly  at  the  uncle,  I  wilh,  faid  he,  I  may  la(e 
my  wager.  Maria  was  now  recovered  from 
her  fwoon ;  and  the  Captain  had  the  cruelty 
to  demand,  that  (he  (hould  heiTelf  give  the 
letter  (he  had  made  up  for  his  nephew. 
Scarcely  had  he  it  in  his  hands,  when  he 
fnatched  himfelf  by  flight  from  a  terribW 
fituation  which  he  could  no  longer  fupport, 
and  parted. 

It  is  impoifible  to  deferibe  the  diftreffing' 
fituation  they  were  all  in  at  this  fepara- 
tion.  Let  ns  follow  the  chevalier.  'Lh* 
affair  of  York-Town  was  foon  ended: 
One  of  the  brothers  of  Maria  was  wound¬ 
ed,  and  the  Chevalier  took  a  truly  bro¬ 
therly  care  of  him.  Aa  loon  aa  the  capi¬ 
tulation  was  (igned,  the  French  army  em¬ 
barked,  and  fet  fail  for  the  Antilles.  The 
Chevalier  then  opened  his  uncle’s  letter, 
k  contained  only  ihefe  words :  **  If  all  the 
French  army  quits  the  Continent,  come  in- 
llantly  with  the  bns  of  Sir  George  to  rejoin 
your  friend  and  all  you  have  moft  dear  in 
the  world.’*  The  Chevalier,  full  of  hope 
and  love,  obtained  a  paiport,  and  brougne 
along  with  him  the  two  brochers  to  Sir 
Geoi^’s  houfe.  He  had  beforehand  in- 
ffruded  his  uncle ;  fe  that  at  their  arriwj, 
tho  uncle.  Sir  George,  Charles,  and  M»- 
ria,  were  conveened  to  naeet  the  three 
warriors.  And  Sir  George,  aildrefling  him¬ 
felf  to  the  Chevalier,  preiisated  him  bsa 
daughter,  laying,  I  have  lull  my  wager; 
there  is  your  bride.'  The  leliciry  of  this 
happy  family  was  greatly  increaled  by  thia 
{narriage  and  the  re-eltabiiihment  of  the 
Captain’s  health.  And  after  a  few  months 
the  new-married  couple  returned  to  France 
with  their  brother  Charles.  Sir  George 
Olivier  recovered  of  his  error,  loaded  them 
with  prefents,  and  requefled  that  his  daugh¬ 
ter's  firft  child  (hould  be  criled  George- 
Louis.— This  honell  planter  was  anxious 
alfo  to  make  amends  for  hk  former  ioju- 
ftice.  The  French,  faid  he  inceflaatly  to 
his  children,  are  generous  as  their  king; 
love  them  as  1  have  done  fmee  I  have  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  them.  We  have 
much  to  do  in  order  to  acquit  ourfelvcs  to¬ 
wards  them  and  their  fovercign. 


POETRY. 
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WINTER. 

VUet,  ut  aha,Jtet  nh>t  caitdidum^ 

-  ScraHc;  me  jam  fuJUaeoat  mas, 

Sjhm  lahtrante:  ;  piafue 
flumiaa  eaafiterint  acuta. 

Hor,  Book  i.  Ode  ix. 

NOw  Nature’s  beauties  all  are  fled ; 

The  daified  plain,  the  fngrant  mead. 
The  lily  of  the  vale  : 

The  flow’r  that  deck’d  the  virgin’s  breail. 
No  longer  blooms ;  by  winter  prefs’d. 

The  blulhing  rofe  is  pale. 

Th’  enlivening  breeae,  the  balmy  dew. 

No  more  their  vernal  bloom  renew ; 

Nor  hCat’s  confirming  pow’r : 
In  vain  th’  etherlal  curtains  (hade 
The  fultry  ray.  Alas,  they  fade ; 

In  vain  the  opening  Ihow’r. 

O  Nidpath !  who  beyond  the  line 
Of  fairefl  art,  or  fancy  fliine. 

In  rural  landfcape  high  1 
Say,  muft  thy  charms  with  winter  mourn  ? 
Can  Nature  nature’s  fell  o’ertum  ? 

Then  (hall  thy  beauties  die. 

But,  ah !  the  mingling  fiorm  declares 
How  vain  the  poet’s  fondeft  prayers. 

How  near  the  nipping'  pole. 
The  neighbouring  feenes  ceafe  to  repme, 
Becaufe  thy  fweets  like  their’s  decline ; 

One  gloom  involves  the  whole. 

No  more  young  Damon  courts  thy  grove. 
The  (acred  haunt,  the  fcenc  of  love. 

The  foother  of  his  pain : 
No  more  the  echoing  hills  around 
Return  the  foft,  the  chearfnl  found ; 

Or  with  his  flute  complain. 
The  rural  walk,  the  fweet  retreat. 

No  more  invite  the  ftudious  feet. 

Or  hes>r  the  friendly  tale  : 
The  harmlefs  flocks,  a  piteous  light, 

Dcfcend  the  bleak,  the  hoftile  height. 

And  feek  the  peaceful  vale. 
No  more  the  lark  with  warbling  throat. 
Melodious  fwells  her  airy  note. 

And  welcomes  in  the  day. 
The  flock-dove  ceafes  to  complain ; 

’I'he  fylvan  choir  ail  mute  remain. 

Nor  balk  in  fununer’s  ray. 

By  Winter’s  powerful  arm  onpreft. 

Ail  nature  feeks  a  place  of  refl  ; 

A  (belter  till  the  fpring: 
When  trees  (hall  bud,  and  rofes  blow; 
When  love  (hall  linile,  and  friendlhip  glow ; 

And  birds  again  (hall  ling. 
Come,  Betty !  come,  my  foul’s  defire ! 

Let  us  be  wife,  in  time  retire. 

And  feek  for  new  delight: 


T 

Come,  let  ut  mix  in  focial  throng. 

And  join  the  dance,  and  raife  the  fong. 

And  kill  the  winter-night. 
Thric*  happy  thou !  whofe  generous  fields, 
Whofe  every  furrow  plenty  yields. 

And  all  it  lodg’d  at  home ; 
Unmov’d,  thou  winter  may’ft  nehold. 

Or  loudly  rough,  or  piercing  cold, 

Invefi  thy  blilsful  dome. 
O !  let  the  grateful  anthem  rife 
To  Him  who  rules  the  earth  and  (kies. 

Years,  feafons,  months,  and  dap. 
Fromhim  the  purefl  bleflingt  flow. 

In  heaven  above,  or  earth  below. 

To  Him  be  all  our  praife. 


’The  banks  of  the  Tweed, 
Nov.  178J. 


i 


MUSICUS. 


Aji  Ode, yieuiu/um  artem. 

I. 

SH.^LL  I  begin  with  M,  or  01  f 
Be  fad?  Oi/  yes.  Be  glad?  At!  no. 
Light  fubjedt  fuit  not  grave  Pindaric  ode. 
Which  walks  in  metre  down  the  Strophic 
road. 

But  let  the  fober  matron  wear 
Her  own  mechanic  fober  air ; 

Abmet  ill  fuits,  s/u  /  the  fprightly  jig. 
Long  robes  of  ermine,  or  a  Judge's  wig, 
Come,  placid  Duln'ess,  greatly  come. 
And  all  my  faculties  benumb ; 

Let  thought  turn  exile,  while  the  vacant 
mmd. 

To  trickle  words,  and  pretty  phrafe  confin’d. 
Pumping  for  trim  Defeription’s  art. 

To  win  the  ear,  negledls  the  heart. 

So  (hall  thy  filler  Taste’s  peculiar  fons. 
Lineal  defeendants  from  the  Goths  and 
Hums, 

Struck  with  the  true  and  grand  fublime. 
Of  rjtbm  converted  into  rime. 

Court  the  quaint  Mufc ;  and  coo  her  leflbns 
o’er. 

Where  deep  the  fluggifh  waves  by  Granta’s 
Ihure  : 

There  (hall  each  poet  pare  and  trim. 
Stretch,  cramp,  or  lop  the  verfe’s  limb. 
While  rcM  Wit  beholds  them  with  dit 
dain. 

And  Fancy  flies  aloft,  nor  heeds  their  fervile 
ch^. 

II. 

Ob  Fanct,  bright  aerial  maid ! 

Where  have  thy  vagrant  footfteps  ftray’df 
Vot,ab  /  I  mils  thee  midft  thy  wonted  haunt. 
Since  filent  now  th’  enthufiaflic  chaunt. 
Which  erft  like  frenxy  roll’d  along, 
Driv’n  by  the  impetuous  tide  of  fong. 
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Potlry. 


Rulhing  fecure  where  nitire  genius  here. 

Not  cautious  coaftingby  the  (helsiug  ihore. 
Hail  to  the  fons  of  modem  rhime, 

Mechanic  dealers  in  fublime, 

Whofe  lady  mufe  full  wantonly  is  drefs’d 
In  light  eiprefiiont  quaint,  and  tinlid  veil. 
Where  fwelling  epithttt  are  laid 
(  Art’s  ineffe^al  parade) 

As  vamilh  on  the  cheek  of  Harlot  light ; 

The  reft  thin  fown  with  profit  or  delight. 

But  ill  com[^ares  with  ancient  fong. 

Where  genius  pour’d  its  flood  along ; 

Yet  fuch  is  Art’s  prefumptuous  idle  claim. 

She  marlhals  out  ihe  way  to  modem  fame ; 
From  Grecian  fables  pompous  lore, 
Defcription’sftudied,  glittering  ftore. 
Smooth,  foothing  found^  and  tweet  alter¬ 
nate  rhime. 

Clinking  like  change  of  bells,  in  tingle  tangle 
chime. 

III. 

The  lark  (hall  foai;  in  every  ode. 

With  flow’rs  of  light  defeription  (Irew’d, 
And  fweetly,  warbling  Philomel,  (hall  flow 
1’^  foothing  (adnefs  in  mechanic  wo. 

Trim  epithets  (hall  fpread  their  glofs. 
While  ev'ry  cell’s  o’ergrosvn  wiui  mofs  ; 
Here  oaks  (hall  rife  in  cluuns  of  ivy  bound. 
There  fmould’ring  Hones  .o’erfpread  the 
rugged  ground. 

Here  forefts  brown,  and  azure  hills, 

'Their  babbling  fonts,  and  prattling  rills; 
Here  fome  gay  river  float  in  crifped  ilheams. 
While  the  might  fun  now  gilds  nis  morning 
beams. 

Or  finking  to  his  'Thetis  breaft. 

Drives  in  defeription  down  the  weft. 

^Oh  let  me  bow,  with  pride  becoming 
(kiU, 

I  crown  the  fummit  of  ParaalTus’  lull : 
While  'I'afte  with  genius  (hall  difpenfe. 
And  found  (hall  triumph  over  fenfe; 

O’er  the  gay  mead  with  curious  fteps  TU 
dray. 

And,  like  the  bee,  fteel  all  its  fweets  away, 
Eitrad  its  beauty,  and  its  pow’r, 

From  every  new  poetic  flow’r, 

Whofe  fweets  celleded  may  a  wreathe  com- 

rjfe, 

the  poet’s  brow,  or  pleafe  the  cri¬ 
tic’s  nofe.  X. 


A  Lovta’r  QraaazL.  In  th*  Mavur  »/ 
Prior. 

At  length  the  angry  Chloe  fwore, 

With  Strcphonlhewottldtalknomote; 
At  this  the  fwam,  as  (lout  at  (he. 

No  more  would  angry  Chloe  fee. 

Both  rofe  to  part,  then  fat  them  down, 
While  now  they  Imiic,  and  bow  they  frown ; 


On  Jove  they  call’d  to  bind  the  oath,  ’ 
While  Cupid  (lily  laugh’d  at  both. 

'Jove  a(k’d  the  reafon  of  the  ’fray  i 
"  Only  two  fimpletons  at  play,” 

Cries  Cupid,  “  with  my  bow  and  arrows  ; 

**  Anon  they'll  bill  like  doves  and  fparrows. 
"  Your  Godlhip  knows,  when  lovers  fwear 
“  Th’  unmeaning  vows  difperle  in  air ; 

**  Nay,  more,  my  Lord,  well  I  and  yon 
“  know, 

“You  break  them  oft  with  Madam  Juno  ;** 
Jove  (hook  his  fides,  and  mildly  laid, 

“  Child,  put  the  fifty  things  to  bed ; 

“  And  if  they  there  mud  make  a  rout, 

“  Do  you  Hand  by — and  fee  it  out.” 


SONG. 

By  Caftsim  MozaiS. 

THouoh  Baccbos  may  boafl  of  hie 
care-killing  bowl. 

And  Folly  in  thought-drowning  revela 
delight : 

Such  worlhip,  alas  1  hath  no  charms  for  th* 
foul. 

When  fofter  devotions  the  fenfes  invite. 

To  the  arrow  of  Fate,  or  the  canker  of  Care, 
His  potions  oblivious  a  balm  may  bellow  ; 
But,  to  Fancy  that  feeds  on  the  charm 
the  fair. 

The  Death  o!  Reflexion’s  the  Birth  of  all 
Wo. 

What  foul  that’s  pofleft  of  a  dream  fo  divine. 
With  riot  would  bid  the  fweet  vilion  bc» 
gone  f 

For  the  tear  that  bedews  Senfibility’s  (hrine. 
Is  a  drop^  more  worth  than  all  Bao 
CHvi's  tun. 

The  tender  ezeefs  that  enamours  the  heart. 
To  few  it  imparted,  to  millions  deny’d : 
‘Tis  the  brain  of  the  viXim  that  tempers  the 
dart, 

Amd  fools  jeft  at.that  for  which  (ages  have 
dy’d. 

Each  change  and  excefs  hath  through  life 
‘  been  my  doom. 

And  well  can  I  fpeaJk  of  its  joy  and  its 
ftrife; 

The  bottle  affords  us  a  glimpfe  through  the 
gleam. 

But  Love’s  the  true  funlhine  that  glad¬ 
dens  our  life. 

Come  then,  rofyVcNDS,  and  fpread  o’er  my 
fight 

The  magie  illufions  that  ravilh  the  foul! 
Awake  in  my  breaft  the  foft  dream  of  d^ 
light. 

And  drop  from  thy  myrtk  one  leaf  in  my 
bowL 
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J44  Jtccount  tf  tit  Choleric  Fathert. 

Then  dwp  wHl  I  dri*k  •£  the  nediar  di*  But  each  tube  of  my  heart  eeer  third  ht 
▼tne;  the  wine, 

Ncr  e’er,  joHy  God,  £t«a  thy  banquet  re-  That’a  mellow’d  byFriendflup  aadfueet. 
tenet }  en’d  by  Love. 


An  Aimtet  tf  He  Nnt  Ctmic  Opera,  tailed 
The  Cholim  Father*,  ferftrmed  lately 
J<,r  the  JirJl  Tiau  at  Caveitt  Carjea 
Tktatrt. 

This  opera  M  the  produAion  of  Mr 

croft,  the  editor  of  Fipro,  and  author 
of  the  Noble  Peafant.  Ai  far  a«  reji^d* 
the  fong>  and  the  mulic,  the  reprefentation 
is  mod  powerful;  but  though  it  was  received 
with  applaufe,  it  hae*not,  in  other  refpeSs, 
any  ftrong  pretcnfions  to  pruiCe  or  popularity. 
The  iituatiohs  are  many  of  them  laugh¬ 
able  ;  and  there  a»e  feveral  good  points  in 
the  dialogue,  which  all  through  the  piece 
It  tolcraUy  Jively  and  entcnaiiiiag.  The 
fable  is  rather  weak  in  iutereil,  the  inci¬ 
dents  wanting  probability,  and  faihng  to 
produce  their  intended  effrft.  'I'he  longs 
are  in  general  poetical,  and  more  corr^ 
than  we  often  meet  with  on  tite  ftage. 
Sonae  of  them  are  extremely  happy  in 
thought,  and  neat  in  execution  ;  Mr  Shields 
hxs  equally  happy  in  adapting  them  to 
muCc. 

The  title  fufSciently  fpeaks  the  tendency 
af  the  fable,  in  few  words  k  is  this— 
Two  choleric  old  men,  who  are  on  the 
pmnt  of  cementing  their  families  in  the 
clofeft  bonds  of  friendihip  and  relxtienlhip 
hy  the  union  of  the  only  fon  of  one  of 
them  to  the  only  daughter  of  the  other, 
^Mkirel  from  the  .mere  tSe6t  of  conlHtu- 
;  and  the  match  it  broken  olF,  to  the 
infinite  vexation  and  difappointment  of  the 
yaung  couple,  who  are  pidlionately  in  love 
with  each  other.  Pedro,  an  arch  rogue  of 
•  valet,  aodertakes  by  fehemet  of  his  own 
to  bring  the  old  men  together  again,  and 
pave  the  way  to  bis  mafter’t  mamaKe  with 
ms  beloved  miftrefs.  A  Imoll  the  whole  of 
the  incidents  of  the  piece  confift  of  the  at- 
Kmpts  of  this  fchemer  to  elTed  hit  pur- 
pofe  :  his  praAices  however  fail,  and  he  is 
dete  Aed  in  them  by  the  two  old  men,  whofe 
raturn  to  cordiality  it  brought  about  by  the 
fudden  arreil  of  one  of  them  for  5000  L 
and  the  gencront  difeharge  of  the  claim 
by  the  other.  The  piece  ends  with  the  u- 
nion  of  the  young  conplc.  There  is  alfo  a 
fright  epifede  which  is  conneAed  with  the 
main  fiory. 

Tkcfbllosving  is  one  of  the  moft  approved 
'Airs  in  this  Opera. 

SON  G. — Afr  Edwik. 

OF  nps  and  downs  we  daily  fee 
Examples  moll  furpriling ! 


The  High  and  Low,  of  each  degree, 

Now  falling  are,  now  rifing : 

Some  up,  Ibme  down ;  feme  in,  fome  out  • 
Some  neither  one  nor  t’other : 

Ktiaves,  Fools,  Jews,  Gentiles,  join  the  rout. 
And  joflle  one  another ; 

With  my  heigho ! 

Oee-up  f  gee-oh ! 

Higgledy  piggledy! 

Truth,  Honour,  and  Honelly ! 

Trim  tram ! 

Y our  Honefty’i  fcarce. 

Honour’s  grown  a  mere  farce. 

And  poor  Truth!  bawl  an  ublblcte  Whim- 
wham  !■ 

By  ops  and  dnams  feme  folks,  they  fay, 
Ai'.song  Grandees  have  got,  .Sir ; 

V’ho  were  tbemidves,  but  yetlerday. 

The  Lord  knosrt  a  ho,  or  what.  Sir ! 

Sant  fenfe,  or  pence,  in  Merit’s  chairj 
They  do*e  and  dream,  fupine-o ! 

But  how  the  devil  they  came  there—— 
That  neither  you  nor  I  know. 

With  my  heigho !  Ac. 

Tour  country-maid  comet  up  to  town, 

A  Ample  awkward  body ; 

In  half  a  year  again  goes  down. 

No  peacock  hw  fo  gaudy  I 

Lord,  ma’am !  exclaims  the  lawyer’s  wife. 
With  fcandal  ever  ready. 

You  fee  the  up  and  downs  of  life 
Have  made  our  Meg  a  lady! 

With  my  heigho !  Ac. 

•  Virtue  and  vanity  lately  are  grown 
Mere  buckets  in  a  well,  Sir; 

The  laft  gets  up,  the  firA  gets  down. 

As  all  the  world  can  tell.  Sir. 

So  many  downs  poor  Virtue  meets. 

Her  ups  fo  very  few.  Sir, 

Tis  faid  Ihe’t  naked  met  i’  the  llreets— 
But  that  is  nothing  new,.  Sir. 

With  my  heigho !  Ac. 

Oh !  what  an  age  of  ups  and  downs ; 

Hey !  feven’t  the  main,  my  Lord  thrice 
knocks; 

And  lands  and  liberties,  manors  and  tosms, 
Arc  rattling  in  the  dice-box  ! 

Up  flv  the  fools  I  on  ruin  bent. 

While  they  are  full  in  feather; 

Get  pluck’d,  then  rumbling  dovra  are  lent. 
Whoop !  peU-mell  I  all  together ! 

With  my  heigho!  Ac. 


•  This  verfe  omitted  in  the  prefentation. 


